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PREFACE TO PART fY* 


Of the clinpters ]ieie\Yith published, constitiitmfj Part IV 
of The PnimjiJfs of Socwloffy, seven liave alieady seen the 
li<,dit not, howexei, nil of tliem in England For reasons 
Avhicli need not he speeified, it liappened that the chapter on 
Titles was not, like those preceding it, published in the 
Fortnvfhih/ Ba icio at tlie same time that it w\as published in 
periodicals in America, Fiance, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and Eussia , and it is theiefoie new’’ to English leaders 
Five other chapteis, namely V, IX, X, XI, and XII, have 
not liitheito appealed either at home oi abroad 

For deciding to issue by itself, this and each succeeding 
division of Vol IT of the P; incvplcs of Sociology, I have 
found several leasons One is that each dinsion, though 
related to the rest, nevertheless forms a w’^hole so far 
distinct, that it may be fairly well understood without the 
lest. Another is that laige Ymlumes (and Vol. II tlireatens 
to exceed in bulk Vol 1) are alarmmg, and that many 
wdio are detened by their size from leidmg them, wnll 
not fear to undertake separately the parts of which they 
aie composed. A third and chief leason is that post- 
ponement of issue until completion of the entire volume, 
necessitates an undesirable delay in the issue of its earlier 
divisions substantially-independent works being thus kept 
in manusenpt much longei than need be. 

The contents of tins Part are not, mdeed, of such 
land as to make me anxious that pubhcation of it as a 
whole should be immediate But the contents of the next 
Part, treating of Political Institutions, will, I think, be of 
some importance, and I should regret havmg to keep it 
in my portfoho for a year, or perhap^ two years, until 

* The two parts^whjgfe^lus volume consists lia»angbeen separately pub- 
lished, each seems most conven.ent, here simply to repro- 

duce they^i^fTOaces ii»pliil|gf 'ayfresh one for.che entire volume. 
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I’art^ ^ I \ II rtiul ^ III 1 vlutlcnl In the second \olnnio 
vpre wnUtn llnclii^iou ofllic^c |»ro\i*a nnpmcticablc] 

On sundry of llm foHon'In^ clmptets wlicn publiBhcd in 
tlip Fort wqUiltf } rn<w tt niticlsm pn<scd by fnends wna 
tlmt iho) were o\i.n\xightc<l bj Illnstmtlvo facU. I ;im 
conscious that there ground for thu ontlci^in, nnd 
nllbough nm\o in the coutwi of a cnrofnl rcM'^ion dmilniiliwl 
in many c\ tho nmount of ovnlcncc gi\-cn (adding ti> it, 
lm^\o\ir in ntlicr tin defect ina\ still bo nllegctl 

Hint \\ilh a \ncw to iini»ro\c<l efliKit T hn\e not suppTCS'«ed a 
larger number of illnstmtion^ w duo to tho considDration 
that scientific proof rather than artistic merit is the end to 
1)0 Iicro achio\c<l If sociological gcncmlixnlions nro to pass 
out of tho stn^o (if opinion into tho stage of established, 
truth It cam onl) bo through extensive accumulations of 
Jn«tanccs tho Inductions must bo ^^do if tho concluEons nro 
^ to Ic accepted ns \uhd Kspocially while thcro continues the 
b ^hef tlmt soaal phenomena nro not tho subjcfct matter of a 
nee it is roquisiU tlmt tlio corn-lntions among them 
fihomo .1 bo sliown to hold in nmltitudiuons case*. Evidence 
furnisher I b) various mcoB in \nnonB parts of the world, 
must be hnsen before there can be rebutted tho allegation 
that tho iui\ crcnccs drawn nro not true, or are but partially 
true. Indci^i q( gocial phenomena luore than all other 
phenomena, i^Sanust, because of their complexity hold tlmt 
only by corapaivisQ^g of many examples 9 nti fundnmontal 
relntiona be distlng^jibod from superfioial relations. , 

In purtunnee of\^ intontion inbmated in the prefkco to 
the first \olnme, I haC^ adopted a method of reference 
to antliontica oited gi\es the reader the opportunity 

of consulting them i,o Tnalies though his attention 
to them IB not Obhcited. At the end of the volume 
will be found tho V^^oedful clues to tha passages extracted 
preceded hy an ^explanatory nota Usually though not 
nniformly referenV.^ bavo been given in th(5se cases only 
where actual (jnotafjtojjg made. 

Londem, ltv“ri 
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Thl division of the JPnncqjIcs of Souology lieicvitli issued, 
deals witli phenomena of Evolution Avhicli aie, above all 
otliers, obscuie and entangled To discovei what truths ina}^ 
he affiimed of political oigani/alions at huge, is a task beset 
by difficulties that aie at once many and gieat — difficulties 
aiisiug fiom unlikeuesses of the vaiioiis human laces, fiom 
diffeieuces among the modes of life entailed by ciicuDi- 
stances on the societies formed of tliem, fiom the numeious 
contiasts of sizes and degiees of culture exhibited by sucii 
societies, fioin then peipetual mteiferences with one anothei’s 
piocesses of evolution by means of wars, and fiom accom- 
panying bieakiugs-up and aggiegations m evei - changing 
ways 

Satisfactory achiGAcraent of tbi'! task would icquiie the 
labouis of a hfe Having been able to devote to it but tv o 
years, I feel that the lesults set foith in this volume must 
of necessity be full of impeifectious If it be asked wliy, 
being thus conscious that fai moie time and wider inves- 
tigation aie requisite for the proper tieatment of a subject 
so immense and mvolved, I have uiidertalveii it, my leply 
18 that I have been obliged to deal with pohtical evolution 
as a part of the general Theoiy of Evolution , and, with due 
legaid to the claims of othei parts, could not make a more 
prolonged piepaiatiou Anyone who undertakes to trace the 
general laws of transfonnation which hold thioughout all 
orders of phenomena, must have but an incomplete know- 
ledge of each oidei , since, to acquaint himself exhaustive!}’ 
with any one oidei, demanding, as it would, exclusive de\o 
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lion of to It ^^ould iiugullvT) liVo devotion to nny 

of Iho otliors, jiiul inucli Tnoro •would negotuo gcncmlimtion 
of tlio •whole. Either gcncrnllration of the whole ought never 
to ho aUoraplcd, or if it U nltempted it must ho hj one who 
gives to ctich part such time onl) os requisite to nuwtcr 
the canlinal tniths it presents Echoing thnt gcncmlitation 
of the whole IS iuprcinoljr important and tlmt no one part 
can be foil) umlcretootl withontit I have ^ enturod to treat 
of Political IiislitoHonfl nflor tl»o manner implied ntiliuntr 
for Uio purjxwo the matonals which in the space of fourteen 
jenrs Imio boon gathered together in t))o Dnwr^ltrt Sociology 
and joining intli them sudi further matcnals as, dnnng the 
last two years have been accumulated by inquiries m otlier 
directions, made twrsonalty and by proxy If errors found 
in this ^olulno aro such os invalidate any of its leading con 
elusions tlio fact will show the impolicy of the course I 
lin\c pursued but if after removal of the errors the leadin^ 
conclusiona remain outstanding this course will bo justified. 

Of tlio •clmptors forming this volumo, the first seven were 
originally published in tbo ForinvjJiil^ J^aiew in England, 
and simultaneouslj m monthly periodicals m Amenoe, 
France, and Gkinnany Ohnptere VJXl and 3X were thus 
published abroad but not at home. Cliaptcra XVII and 
XVltl appeared hero in tlio Coiiiemporar^ Review and at the 
same tmie in tbo bcfote-mentioned foreigu periodicals. The 
leninining chapters S, XI XII XIU XTV XV XVI and 
XIX^ now appear for tho first tune 171111 tho exception of 
chapter XI whixdi has already aeon the light in an Italian 
penodical — Za JJimta d% Ftloacifia 8acnt\fiak 


LohjIoh JAraA, 1682 
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PART IV. 


OEUEMONIAI. INSTITUTIOKS. 




CHAPTER L 


CEREMONY IN GENER^\L 

§ GiS If, disregarding conduct that is entiiely private^ 
■u'c consider only that species of conduct which involves 
diicct relations with other persons, and if under the 
name government we include all contiolof such conduct, 
however arising, then we must say that the earliest kind 
of government, the most geneial kind of government, 
and the government which is ever spontaneously re- 
commencing, IS the government of ceremonial observance 
More may be said This kind of government, besides 
preceding other kinds, and besides having in all places 
and times approached neaicr to universahty of influence, 
has ever had, and continues to have, the largest share 
in regulating men^s lives 

Proof that the modifications of conduct called 
manners^'’ and ‘'^behaviour,'” arise befoie those which 
political and religious restramts cause, is yielded by the 
fact that, besides preceding social evolution, they precede 
human evolution they are traceable among the highei 
animals The dog afraid of being beaten, comes crawl- 
mg up to his master , clearly manifesting the desire to 
show submission Nor is it solely to human beings that 
dogs use such propitiatory actions They do the hke 
one to another AJl have occasionally seen how, on the 
approach of some formidable Newfoundland or mastiff, 

1 * 
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n flinnll Bpnnicl, m llio extremity of ila terror, tliroirs itself 
on Its bnck iviih legs in Iho nir Instead of threatening 
resistance grovels nnd sliovring of tcotli, na it might 
Imio done Imd not rcaistanco been liopclcss, it spon 
funeousl^ os^nracs tho nttitudo that would result from 
defeat in battle tacitly saving—** I am conejuored and 
at Tonr mercy Clearly then, besides cortain modes of 
beliaviour expressing arfoction, whioli arc established rtHl 
earlier m crentarcs lower than man there aro cafabliahed 
certain modes of bcUanonr expressing sabjection 

After rccogmxjjig this fact wo slmll bo prepared to 
rucognizo the fuel that daily intorcourso among tho lowest 
ravages who«o amnll looso gronps, scarcely to bo called 
social aro without political or religious regulation is undor 
a considcrablo amount of corcmomal regulation No 
ruling ogoncy beyond that anting from personal supen 
only, charactontes a hordo of Auatralians but every bucU 
horde has imporntivo obsorvonocc Strangers mcoting 
moat remain somo time silent, a mile from on tneamp 
inont approach has to bo heralded by lood cooeijs o green 
bough 13 used as an omblom of peace, and brotherly 
feeling iS indicated by oxebango of names. Similarly 
tho Toamamnna, equally devoid of government aavo that 
implied by predominouca of a lender donug war, had 
settled ways of indicating peaco and defiance Tho 
Esquimaux, too though without aocml ranks or anything 
Uko chiettamship, have understood naagoa for tho treat 
ment of guests, Kmdred evidence may bo joined 

with, thm Ceremonial control i* highly developed in tunny 
places where other forma of control ore but rudimontarv 
The wild Comanche * exacts the obserrance of his rules 
of etiquette from atrongcra," and is greatly offended’ 
by any breach of thorn Whan Araucamana moot tho 
inquiries fohcitations and condolonces which custom 
demands are so elaborate that tho foroiality ocoopiea 
ten or fifteen minutes ’ Of the ungoverned Bedoama wo 


/ 
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lend T.liafc ^nlicir iiiamicis me boinetimes dashed ■vMth a 
strange ceremoniousncss mid the salutations of Arabs 
are '^uch that the compliments in a wcll-bied man never 
last less than ten minutes ’ “ AVe were paiticnlailj 

struck/^ says Livingstone, “'with the punctiliousness of 
mannei s shown by the Balonda “ The Malagasy have 
many difTeicnt foinis of salutation, of which they make 
hbeial use . . . ITence in their gcneial lutercouise 

theic IS much that is stiff, formal, and piecise ” A 
tSamoan oratoi, nhcii speaking in Parliament, “is not 
contented with a incie void of salutation, such as ^gentle- 
men,^ but ho must, with gieat minuteness, go over the 
names and titles, and a host of aiicestial leferences, of 
which they are pioud ” 

That ceremonial icstiaint, preceding other forms of 
lestraint, continues c\ci to be the most widely- diffused 
form of restiamt, we aio shown by such facts as that in 
all intercourse between membeis of each society, the 
decisively goveinmenlal actions aie usually piefaced by 
this government of obseivances The embassy may fail, 
negotiation may be bi ought to a close by war, coeicion 
of one society by another may set up wider political rule 
with its peremptoiy commands, but there is habitually 
this more geneial and vague legulation of conduct pie- 
ceding the moio special and definite. So within a com- 
munity, acts of 1 datively stringent control coming from 
luhng agencies, cml and lehgious, begin with and are 
qualified by, this ceremonial control , which not only 
initiates but, in a sense, envelops all other. Functionaries, 
ecclesiastical and political, coercive as their proceedings 
may be, conform them in large measure to the require- 
ments of comtesy The priest, however arrogant his 
assumption, makes .a civil salute , and the ofiicer of the law 
performs his duty subject to ceitam propitiatory words and 
movements 

'Yet another indication of pnmoi diahsm may be named 
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rins sprcica of control ohtabtisUca Uaclf anew ^iili every 
frc^li relation nniong mdmdunis L\cn between mtimatea 
grcctiuga Signifying continoaiico of reepect, begin cacb 
rcuownl of mterconrso And m preseneo of n btrangcr, say 
m n railway camngc, a certain stU rcstminb joined with 
ttomo stnall act like tbe offer of a nowspapor, abowa tbo 
aponlnneoua nso of a propitmtorv bcbavioar such m even 
tbo rudest of mankind aro not uitUout 

So ibat tUo modified forma of action canacd in men by 
tbo prcBcnco of tbcir fcUowa, coiiatitnto tlint corapamtivdy 
NTigno control out of which oUicr more dofinito control* are 
evolved — tbo primitive nadifftrcnliatcd kmd of government 
from wbicb tbo p<ilitical and robgiona govommenla are 
diffcrcnliated, and in winch thoj ever contmno immcractL 

^314 This proposition looks strange mainly because 
wlion btaJymg leas advanced aocictioa, vro carry with ns oar 
do\obpcd conceptions of law and roligion Swayed by 
them wo fail to porcoive that what wo think the casential 
parts of sacred and bcculor regulations were onginnlly sab 
ordmato parts, and that tlio csseutisl parts consisted of 
ceremonial obaervauces 

It vs clear a pnon, that this must be to if sooial phono 
mena are evolved A political system or a settled colt 
cannot suddenly come into existence but implies pro estab- 
lished subordination. Before there oro laws, there must be 
subnosaion to some potentate enacting and enforcing them 
Before religious obhgahons are rocognised there must be 
aoknowledged one or more supernatural powers Evidently 
than the behaviour expressing obedience to a ruler, visible 
or inwaible must piwede m time the civil or rohgiouB 
restminta he imposes And this inferable piocedenco of 
ceremonial government is a precedonce we everywhere 
find. 

How m the political bphere rolfilmeut of forms implying 
subordination is the primary thing early European history 
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sho'us us Diinng times ^^llcn tlio qucstion_, wlio sliould be 
mastci , A\ as iii course of settlement, uoiv in small areas and 
now in laigei areas unitiug them, tlieie was scai’cely any 
ol the regulation ■\\hicli developed civil government bungs, 
but theie was insistancc on allegiance humbly expressed 
While each man vas left to giiaid himself, and blood-feuds 
between families vcie unchecked by the cential power — 
while the light of piivato vengeance was so well recognized 
that the Salic law made it penal to cairy off enemies’ heads 
from the stakes on which they wcie exhibited neai the 
dwellings of those w'ho had killed them, there was a 
iigorous demanding of oaths of fidelity to political superiois 
.ind periodic mamfcstations of loyalty Simple homage, 
glowing piescntly into liege homage, was paid by smallei 
lulers to greatci , and the vassal ivho, kneeling ungirt and 
swordless befoie his suzei am, professed his subjection and 
then entered on possession of his lands, was little interfered 
■wnth so long as he contiuued to display Ins vassalage m 
couit and in camp Refusal to go through the required 
obseivances was tantamount to lebellion, as at the present 
time in China, wheio disregaid of the forms of behaviour 
prescribed towards each grade of officers, ‘^‘’is considered to 
be nearly equivalent to a rejection of their authority ” 
Among peoples in lower stages this connexion of social 
traits is stdl better showm The extreme ceiemomousness 
of the Tahitians, appeals to have accompamed them to the 
temples, to have distinguished the homage and the service 
they rendered to their gods, to have marked their affairs of 
state, and the carnage of the people towards their rulers, 
to have pervaded the whole of their social intercourse ” 
Meanwhile, they weie destitute of even oral laws and 
institutes ” there was no pubhc admimsti ation of justice 
Again, if any one m Tonga neglected the proper salute 
in presence of a supeiior noble, some calamity from the 
' gods was expected as a punishment foi the omission , and 
Maiinei’s list of Tongau virtues commences ivith “"paying 
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the double of the dead man, were continued on larger 
scales where the double of the dead man was especially 
feared — when we find that fasting as a funeral rite gave 
origm to religious fastings that praises of the deceased 
and prayers to him grew mto religious praises and 
prayers ; we are shown why primitive religion consisted 
almost wholly of propitiatory observances Though in 
certain rude societies now existing, one of the propitia- 
tions IS the lepetition of injunctions given by the departed 
father or chief, joined m some cases with expressions ' of 
penitence for breach of them, and though we are shown 
by this that from the outset there exists the germ out c f 
which grow the sanctified precepts eventually constituting 
important adjuncts to religion , yet, smce the supposed 
supernatural bemgs are at first conceived as retainmg 
after death the desires and passions that distmguished them 
during life, this rudiment of a moral code is originally 
but an insignificant pait of the cult due rendering of 
those offermgs and praises and marks of subordination by 
which the goodwill of the ghost or god is to be obtained, 
forming the chief part Everywhere proofs occur 

We read of the Tahitians that religious rites were con- 
nected "With almost every act of their lives and it is so 
with the uncivilized and semi-civihzed m general The 
Sandwich Islanders, along with httle of that ethical element 
which the conception of religion mcludes among ourselves, 
had a ngoious and elaborate ceremonial Notmg that tahu 
means ' literally, sacred to the gods,” I quote from Elhs 
the following account of its observance in Hawaii — 

“ During tlie season of strict tabu, every fire or light in the island or 
district must he extinguished , no canoe must be launched on the 
water, no person must bathe , and except those whose attendance 
was required at the temple, no individual must be seen out of doors ; 
no dog must bark, no pig must grunt, no cock must crow On 

these occasions they tied up the mouths of the dogs and pigs, and put 
the fowls under a calabash, or fastened, a piece of cloth over their 
eyes ” 
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Christianity, oiigmally a renewed development of the ethical 
element at the expense of the ' ceremonial element, losing 
as it spiead those early traits which distmguished it from 
lower creeds, displayed in mediaeval Europe^ a relatively 
large amount of ceremony and a i datively small amount 
of morality In the Rule of St Benedict, mne chapters 
concern the moral and general duties of the bi others, while 
thirteen concern the religious ordinances. Aild how ciimi- 
uality was ascribed to disregard of such oidmances, the fol- 
lowmg passage from the Rule of St Columbanus shows — 

“ A year’s penance for him who loses a consecrated wafer , six 
months for him vi ho suffers it to be eaten by mites , tn enty days for 
him who lets it turn red, forty days for him nho contemptuously 
flings it into watei , twenty days for him who hrmgo it up through 
weahness of stomach , but, if through illness, ten days He who 
neglects his Amen to the Benedicite, who speaks when eating, who 
forgets to make the sign of the cross on his spoon, or on a lantern 
lighted by a younger brother, is to receive six or tu elve stupes ” 

That fiom the times when men condoned ciimes by building 
chapels oi going on pilgi images, down to present times 
when baions no longer invade one another’s teriitoiies or 
torture Jews, there has been a deciease of ceiemouy along 
with an mcrease of morality, is cleai , though if we look at 
unadvauced paits of Europe, such as Najiles oi Sicily, we 
see that even now observance of iites is m them a much 
larger component of religion than obedience to moial lules 
And when we remember how modem is Piotestantism, 
which, less elaboiate and imperative m its forms, does not 
habitually compound for transgiessions by acts expressing 
subordination, and how recent is the spiead of dissenting 
Piotestantism, in which this change is earned fuitliei, ve 
aie shown that postponement of ceiemony to moralit} cha- 
lacterizes religion only m its later stages 

Maik, then, what follows If the tvo kinds of contiol 
which e\entually grow into civil and leligious goveinmeuts, 
oiiginally include scaicel^ anything beyond obseiiance of 
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cerernomefi, the precedence of ceremonial control over other 
controls is q corollary 

§ 346 Divergent products of evolution betroy tbar 
kmahip by severally retaining certain traits which belonged 
to that from which they were evolved and the imphcation is 
that whatever traits they have in common, arose earlier m 
tune than did the traits which distinguish thorn from one 
another If fish, reptiles birds and mommnlB all possess 
vertebral columns it follows, on the evolution hvpothesis 
that the vertebral column became part of the organization 
at an earlier period than did the teeth in sockets and the 
mommcB which distingnish one of these groups, or than did 
the toothless beak and the feathers which distinguish 
another of these groups and so on Applying this 
principle in the present case, it is inferable that if tho 
controls classed as avfl, religions, and socixJ have certain 
common characters, such chamoters older than ore tliwo 
now difierontiated controls, must have belonged to tho 
primitive control out of which they devolopod Ceromonicr*, 
then, have tho highcErt antiquity for these diffprcntiatcd 
controls all exliibit thorn 

There is tho making of presents this is one of tho acts 
showing Bubordination to a ruler in early stages, ife is c 
rehgions nte perfonuod originally at tho gravo oud later on 
at the altar and from tho bcgmuing it has boon o rocons of 
propitiation in social intorconrso There nro tho obeisances 
thoao, of thoir lovorol kmde, aenu to express rcvcrcnco m 
Its various degrees to gods, to rulers and to pnnite 
persons hero tho prostration is habitually seen, now m the 
temple, now before tho monarch, now to a powrrfnl 
man hero there is genuflexion lu presonoo of idol^ 
rulers, and follow subjects hero tho salanm is more 
or less common to tho three cn'cs hero oncovoring 
of tho head la a sign alike of worship, of lovnlty, and of 
roopoct } and hero tho bow serves tho saino three 
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purposes Similaily ^Yltll titles . father is a name of 
liononi applied to a god, to a king, and to an honoured 
individual , so too is loid , so are sundry other names The 
same thiug holds of humble speeches professions of 
inferiority and obedience on the pait of the speaker, are 
used to secure divine favour, the favour of a ruler, and 
the favour of a private peison Once more, it is thus 
vith voids of piaise telling a deity of his greatness 
constitutes a large element of woiship , despotic monarchs 
aic addiessed in teiras of exaggerated eulogy, and where 
ceiemony is dominant in social intercourse, extravagant 
compliments are addiessed to private persons 

In many of the less advanced societies, and also in the 
more advanced that have retained early types of organization, 
we find other examples ol observances expressing subjec- 
tion, which are common to the three kinds of control — 
political, religious, and social Among Malayo-Polynesians 
the ofEermg of the first fish and of fii st frmts, is a mark of 
lespect alike to gods and to chiefs, and the Fijians make 
the same gifts to then gods as they do to their chiefs — food, 
tui ties, whale’s-teeth In Tonga, if a great chief takes an 
cath, he sweais by the god, if an infeiior chief takes an 
oath, he swears by his supeiior relation, who, of course, is a 
greater chief” In Fiji, ‘^all are caieful not to tread on the 
threshold of a place set apart for the gods persons of lank 
stride over, others pass over on their bands and knees 
The same form is observed in crossing the threshold of 
a chiePs house ’’ In Siam, at the full moon of the fifth 
month the Talapoins [priests] wash the idol with perfum_ed 
water . The people also wash the Sanciats and 

other Talapoins, and then in the families childien wash 
their parents China affords good instances “ At his 
accession, the Empeior kneels thnee and bows nine times 
before the aliai of his father, and goes thiongh the same 
ceremony before the throne on which is seated the Empress 
Dowager On his then ascending his throne, the gieat 
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officers^ toaralialled according to their nmks kneel and bow 
nine tiraee.*^ And tbe eqnallj ceremonious Japanese fnmisb 
kindred evidence ''From the Emperor to tbe lowett 
sobject in the realm there is a oonatant anccossion of 
prostrations Tbe former^ in want of a bninan bemg* 
enpenor to bimaelf m rank, bows bnmblj to some pagan 
idol and every one of his eobjeefs from pnnoo to peasant 
has some person before whom he is bound to ennge and 
crouch m the dirt ^ religious political, and soaul snbordi 
nation are expressed by the same form of behaviour 

These indicatioiis of a general troth which will be abnn 
dantly oieiupbfled when discnssing ccoh land of ceremonial 
observance I hero giro in bnef as further showing thnt the 
control of ceremony precedes m order of evolution the cinl 
and TQbgiona controls and must therefore he first dealt with 

§ 846 On passing to the less genorol aspects of core 
momal govommont we are root by tlie question — How do 
there onso those modifications of Iroharionr winch conati 
tnto itf Commonl) it is ossnmod that thoy aro consciously 
chosen os symbolinng revottmeo or respect After thoir osnal 
manner of spccnlating about primitive practices rocn rend 
back devdopod ideas into undeveloped minds Tho suppo 
Bition IS allied to that which onginatod tho social-contract 
theory a kind of conception thnt has bccomo famihnr to 
tho civilirod man is assumed to Imvo boon fnrailinr to man 
in hi8 earliest state But just ns litllo basis as there is 
for the belief that savages deliberately made socml con 
tracts is there for the boltcf llmt they dclibr*ratcly adopted 
symbols Tlio error is best seen on turning to tla 

moat developed kind of symliohifttiun — that of language 
An Australian or n Fucginn docs not sit down and know 
ingly com a wonl but the words ho finds m u o, and tlio 
now ones nhich come into use dnnng Ins hfi grow up 
unawares by onomatoprrm or by Aoral I'Uggc 1100 “! of 
qiLilitic^ or by rnttajihor which lomo obf rvoblo liLin^ s 
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suggests AmoEg civilized peoples, Iiowever, wlio have 
learnt that words aio symbolic, new words aie frequently- 
chosen to symbolize now ideas So, too, is it with written 
language. The eaily Egyptian never thought of fixing on 
a sign to repre'^ent a sound, but his records began, as those 
of Noith Ameiican Indians begin now, with lude pictures 
of the transactions to be kept in memory, and as the process 
of lecoiding extended, the pictures, abbreviated and gener- 
alized, lost moie and more their likenesses to objects and 
acts, until, undci stress of the need foi expressing proper 
names, some of them were used phonetically, and signs of 
sounds came into existence But, in our days, there has 
been reached a stage at which, as shorthand shows us, 
special marks are consciously selected to signify special 
sounds The lesson taught is obvious As it would 

be an error to conclude that because we knowingly choose 
sounds to symbolize ideas, and marks to symbolize sounds, 
the hke was originally done by savages and by barbarians, 
so it is an enor to conclude that because among the civilized 
certain ceremonies (say those of freemasons) are arbitrarily 
fixed upon, so ceremonies were arbitrarily fived upon by the 
uncivilized Already, m indicating the prim itiven ess of 
ceremonial control, I have named some modes of behaviour 
expressing subordination which have a natuial genesis, and 
here the inference to be drawn is, that untd we have found 
a natural genesis for a ceremony, we have not discovered its 
origin The truth of this inference will seem less impio- 
bable on observmg sundiy ways in which spontaneous 
manifestations of emotion initiate formal observances 

The ewe bleating after her lamb that has strayed, and 
sraelhng now one and now another of the lambs near her, 
but at length, by its odour, identifying as her own one that 
comes runnmg up, doubtless, thereupon, experiences a wave 
of gratified maternal feeling, and by lepetition theie is 
established between this odoui and this pleasure, such an 
association that the first habitually produces the last the 
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smell bocomcB, on all occasions, ngrecablo by scmng to 
bring into consciousneBS more or Ices of the pbiloprogemtivo 
emotion That among some races of men indmdoalfl aro 
Bimilarly identihed, the Bible yields proofs Thongh Isaac 
with senaea dulled by ago fads tbns to diatingmsh his sons 
from one another yet the fact that, nnable to ace Jacob 
and pnszled bv tho conflicting ovidcnco his voice and his 
hands famished, ^‘^he smelled the smoll of hia mimont and 
blessed him ** shows that different persons even members of 
the aame family wore perceived by the Hebrews to have 
their specific odours And that perception of the odonr 
possessed bv ono who is loved, yields pleasure proof is 
given by another Asmbo moo Of a Mongol father, Tim 
kowski vmtea — * He smell from tune to time tho head 
of his youngeet eon a mark, of paternal tondemess usnsl 
among the Mongols instead of ombracing '' In tho Philip 
pine Islands ‘^the sonso of smeU is developed 
to 80 great a degreo that they are able bv smelling at 
the pockct-handkerchiofa to tell to which persons they 
belong and lovers at porting cichnngo pieces of tho imeu 
thoy may bo weanng and daring thou* separation inlinb tho 
odonr of tho beloved being, besides smothering tho relics 
with kisses ” Po, too with tho Clnttagong Hill people 
the * manner of hisaiog is peculiar Instead of pressing hp 
to hp, they place tho month and noso upon tlio clicek, and 
inhalo tho breath strongly Their form of speech u not 
* Give mo a kiss ' bat ^boioU mo ** Similarlv 'tUo Burrae^o 
do not kiss each other in tbo western fashion Imt apply tho 
lips and noso to tho check and make a ftrong inlmlntion 
And now note a sequence Inhalation of the oilour given 
off bv a loved person coming to be a mark of nffeeti n ffr 
hira or for her it inppe ns that since men wuli to ho liLed 
nnd nro plmscd bv display of bkmg the perforimn-e of 
this net which m niGts liking inilmi» s n corqihnuntarv 
ob^cnnncc and gives n e to cer* in inodis tf til»)nin„ 
rv pt-ct Tho Samoans salute !»v ''juvtapo ilwn of ii 
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nccoiiipniiicd not, bj a i*ub, but a licaiLy smell They sliakc 
and smell the hands also, especially of a suponor And 
llierc arc like salutes 'among the E‘-cpnmau\ and the ISTew 
Zcalandei s 

TJic alliance betneen smell and taste being close, avc mny 
naturally expect a cla'^s of ads winch niisc from tasting, 
paiallcl to the class of acts winch smelling originates, and 
the expectation is fulfilled Obviously the billing of doves 
01 pigeons and the like action of love-birds, indicates an 
affection winch is giatiticd by the giistatoiy sensation. No 
act of this kind on the part of an mfciior cicatuic, as of a 
COW' licking her calf, can have any other oiigin than the 
dnect piomptmg of a dcsiio wdncli gams b}’’ the act satis- 
faction , and m such a case the satisfaction is that winch 
vivid peiccption of off‘=pimg gives to thcmateinal yeaining 
In some animals like acts arise from other foi ms of affec- 
tion. Licking the hand, or, wheie it is accessible, the- 
face, IS a common display of attachment cm a dog^s pait, 
and when wo icmember how keen must be the olfactory 
sense by which a dog traces Ins master, wc cannot doubt 
that to his gustatory sense, too, there is yielded somn 
impiession — an impression associated with those pleasuies 
of affection which his inastei^s piescnco gives The 

infeience that kissing, as a maik of fondness in the human 
race, has a kindred oiigin, is sufficiently piobable Though, 
kissing IS not umveisal — though the Negio races do not 
undeistand it, and though, as we have seen, theie are cases 
in which sniffing replaces it — ^yet, being common to unhko 
' and widely-dispeised peoples, w'c may conclude that it 
oiigmated in the same manner as the analogous action 
among lowei cieatures. Heic, howevei, we are chiefly 
conceiiled to obscive the indiiect result Fiom kissing as 
a natuial sign of affection, there is derived the kissing 
_ which, as a means of simulating affection, gratifies those 
who are kissed , and, by giatifying them, propitiates them 
Hence an obvious lOot for the kissing of feet, hands, gar- 
ments, as a part of ceremonial. 
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f eehng, Bensational or emotional, cansoa mnacnlar con 
tractions, whicli are strong in proportion as it is mtonse , 
and, among other feetmga those of fove and hking bare 
nn effect of tius kind, irhich takes on its appropriate form 
The most significajit of the actions hence originating is 
not muoli displayed l>y inferior creatnres, becauso their 
limbs are nnhttnd for prchenaion bat m tho human race 
its natural genesia is sufficienily manifest Monticnmg a 
mother's embrace of her cbfld, mil remmd oil that tho 
strength of the embrace (nnle-s restrained to prevent mis 
chief) measures the strength of the feeling, ond ivhno 
reminded that tho feeling thns natoraHv \ents itself in 
ruDaonlar aefaons, thoy may farther see that these actions 
are directed in such ways ns to give Batisfcchon to tho 
fceliog by yielding annd conecioosncss of possession That 
between adults allied omotions onginalo like acts, scarcely 
needs adding It is not ho much these facts, how 

ever as tho derived facts, which we bavo to toko note of 
Ilcro 13 another root for a ceremony an embrace, too 
semng to express himg sorres to propitmto in cases 
where it is not negatived by those observances l^blcb ^ub 
jcction entails It ocoorj wbero goveromontal saborduia 
tion IS but httlo developed Of somo Sntiko ludrans wo 
read ‘ ibo threo men immediately leaped from thcar horse* 
como up to Captain Ijowi* and embraced lum with great 
cordinbtj hlarcy tclla of a Comnncho that «. stog me 
m bis bravmy arms while wo were yet in tliosaddb, and 
Hyjng hi5 greasy bead upon my bhoulder, ho inGictuii upon 
mo a most brum Iiko squeeze And Snow says, the 
Fucgian friendly mode of salutation was anything but 
ogneablo. Tho men camo and bugged me, very much lib 
tbo gnp of a bear ' 

Discharging ilailf m mu cular action'* which m ca c-i bte 
tho fongojj g art directeil to oo cnl fevliDg In other vi ' 
dihcLargibittcU m nndircclc*! mu oil ir action* Titer ah 
jng chaiigi'*» nn. hnbimnllf rJiTlbinical I icji can iJc^t o 
mor mtut of a liinb bnn*'^ it to a j o it on at wb cb a 
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counter-moTomcut lb hotli because tbe muscles pro- 

ducing the couutcr-mo\ cnicut aie tbeu in the best positions 
for conti 'ictioii, and because they liavc had a biief lest 
Hence tho naturalness of ‘linking the hands together oi 
against other parts. Wc sec this as a spontaneous mani- 
festation of pleasuic among children, and we find it giving 
origin to a cei oniony among the uncnilizcd Clapping of 
the hands IS “the highest maik of icspcct^^ in Loango , and 
it occurs with kindled meaning among the Coast Negioes, 
the East Afneans, the Dahomans Joined witli otbei 
acts expressing welcome, the people of Batoka slap tlie 
outsides of their thighs, the Balouda people, besides 
cla])ping tbeir hands, sometimes ‘^in saluting, diura their ribs 
w lib their elbows , ” while in Dahome}*, and some kingdoms 
on tbe Coast, snapping the fingeis is one of tbe salutes 
Bhythmical muscular motions of tbe arms and hands, thus 
expressing pleasure, ical oi pietendcd, in pieseuce of 
another peison, aie not the only motions of this class tbe 
legs come into jilay Cbildien often ^‘^jump foi joy, and 
occasionally adults may bo seen to do tbe bke. Saltatory 
movements aie tbeiefoie apt to giow into compliments In 
Loango '^many of tbe nobility salute tbe king by leaping 
^Yltb gicat strides backwmd and fcxward two or tbiee times 
and swinging tbeir aims ” The Fuegians also, as tbe 
United States exploiers tell us, show fiiendsbip ‘'^by 
jumping up and dow'n 

Feeling, discharging itself, contracts the muscles of tbe 
vocal organs, as well as other muscles Hence shouts, indi- 

* In hifl Eatly History of Jlfanlind (2nd''ed pp 61-2), Mr Tylor thus 
comments on such observances — “ The lowest elass of salutations, which merely 
aim at giving pleasant bodily sensations, merge mto the eiv ilities whieh we see 
exchanged among the lower ammuls Such are patting, stroking, kissing, 
picssiDg noses, blowing, sniffing, and so forth ISatural expressions of ]oy, ' 

such as clapping hands in Africa, and jumping up and down in Tieria del 
Fuego, are made to do duty as signs of friendship or greeting” But, os 
indicated above, to give “pleasant bodily sensations” is not the aim of “the 
lowest class of salutations” Mr Tyloi has missed the pbysio-psj cbological 
•louiccs of tlie acts which initiate them 

, 2 * 
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cnbng ]oy m gon^r«jf indicate tbe joy produced ccm 

one vfKo ib bellvro , and aervo to give the appcat^te'^®® 
before one wbfae goodwill la Bought, Among the 
respect is ^‘m/icated by the famn, wbiob i« a about of rere^ 
ence uttered yy infcnoia when approaching a chief or chief 
town InjAustraba, aa wo bave scen^ loud cooen* aro 
mado on coping within a mde of an encampment — on net 
which, whilp primarily indicating pleasure at the coming 
reaniOD fn/thor indicates those fneudly intentiouB which a 
silent oppj^iach wonld render doubtfoL 

One inbi*e example may be named Tears result from 
strong fading — mostly from pamfol feeling, but also from 
pleDBurablo feeling when extreme Hence as a sign of joy 
weeping oceaaionally paasea luto a complunentary ohser 
TQuee The beginning of sucli on obsetrance is shown ns 
by Hebrew trauitioua m tho rocepbon of Tobias by noguol 
when bo finds him to bo hia conaan s son — ” Then BagncI 
leaped up, and kusaed him and wept " And among somo 
races there grows from this root a social nte la New 
Zealand a meeting led to n warm tempi between tho two 
parUes but, nCtor siUiug oppotito to each otlicr for a 
r\aflrtcr of nu hour or more, crying bitterly, with n most 
piteous monnmg and lamentation tho tan'ji uu* transforpicd 
into a hunyi nnd tho two old ladies coniTncnced pressing 
noses gimng occasional satisfactory gmnts " And then wo 
find it becoming a public ceremony On the nmml of a great 
chiof * tho women stood upon a hill nnd loud and long 
was the tan^i to welcome lub approach , occasionally, how 
over thor would Icavooff, to Iiavo n chat or a langh o^d 
then mcthnuicaUj rcanmo their weeping” Olhtr^faloTO 
rolyncsiaus have a like cublom as luatc oNo iho Tnpis of 
South Amonen 

To the o examples of tho var* m which luitnnl nnm 
fr^tnUons of tmoliuu onginato ceremonies, nn\ Ikj mldcil a 
fen examples of the ways in uhlcli cTixmoni s net 
onginating dirccilj from bponlaneous actioar, iievtrlhrlcas 
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nminter-T^ >7 natural sequence ratlier than by intentional 
ducing tb 'on. Brief indications must suffice 
for -jd-relationslups are foimed in Central South Africa 
Jetween those who imbibe a little of each othei’s blood A 
like way of establishing brotheihood is used in Madagascai, 
in Borneo, and in many places throughout the woild, and 
it was used among our i emote ancestors This is assumed 
to be a symbolic observance On studying early ideas, 
however, and finding that the primitive man regaids the 
natuie of anything as inhering in all its parts, and therefore 
thinks he gets the courage of a biave enemy by eating his 
heart, or is inspiied with the virtues ol a deceased relative 
by grinding his bones and dimkiug them in water, we see 
that by absorbing each other’s blood, men are supposed to 
establish actual community of nature 

Similarly with the ceremony of eschangmg names To 
bestow his name upon a friend is the highest compliment 
that one man can offer another,” among the Shoshones 
The Australians exchange names with Europeans, m proof 
of brotherly feeling This, which is a widely-diffused prac- 
tice, arises from the belief that the name is vitally connected 
with its owner Possessing a man’s name is eqmvalent to 
possessing a portion of his being, and enables the possessor 
to woik mischief to him , and hence among numerous 
peoples a leason for concealing names To exchange 
names, theiefoie, is to establish some participation in one 
another’s being , and at the same time to ti ust each with 
pov/ei over the other implying great mutual confidence 
It IS a usage among the people of Yate, “ when they wish 
to make peace, to kill one or more of their own people, and 
send the body to those with whom they have been fightmg 
to eat,” and in Samoa, “ it is the custom on the submission 
of one party to another, to bow down before their conquerors 
each with a piece of fiiewood and a bundle of leaves, such as 
are used m dressing a pig foi the oven [bamboo-knives 
being sometimes added] , as much as to say — Kill us and 
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oook as, if yon ploaso ^ ** Theso facts I name bocaase 
show a point of departure from a7hicli toigbt amo an 
apparcntly-nrtifioiol ceremony Let the tmditioas of canni 
balism among the Somoanfl disappear, and this surviving 
castom of presenting hrewood^ leaves, and knives, ns a vign 
of gnb miBs ion ivoold, m paraoAQce of the ordinary method 
of interpretation, be taken for an obsorvanco arbitrarily 
fixed upon 

The facta that peace is signified among tho Dicotahi by 
burying the tomahawk and among the Brasilians by a 
present of bows and arrows may be cited as illastratrag 
what IS in a sense symbolnation bnt what is m origin a 
modification of tho proceeding Bjrmholizod , for cessation of 
fighting 18 nocesaitated by putting away weapons or by 
giving weapons to an antagonist If, os among tho 
civilised, a con/jnored enemy dehrew np his swerd the 
act of so making himself defenceless is an act of per 
sonal submission but ovontoally it comes to bo on tho 
port of a goneml, a sign that Ins army surrenders Simi 
Inrly when ns m parts of Afncn somo of tho froo blocks 
become slaves voluntaniy by going througli tho simple hut 
significant ceremony of breaking a spent in the presence of 
their fntnro master ** wo may properly sny that tho relation 
thus artificinlly established J8 as near an approach as miv 
bo to tho relation estnhlubcd when a foo whoso weapon 
u broken i« made a slave by hw captor the tymboln. 
iransnetjon simulates tho actual transaction 

An instmctirc example corner next I refer to the 
bearing of green bonghs ni a sign of pence m on act of 
propitiation and as n religi:)us corcmoiiy As ludieating 
peace the custom occurs among tho ArnucaiuanH Aus ralnns, 
Ta'unantnn^ Now Guinea Pcopl Now Caledonian' ‘'anlnwh 
Islanders Tahitians Samoan' New /ealmJ m and 
branrhes were u ft! ly the llebnws nl'O fur pr>j'« iitnrr 
approach (II More xir IJ In some ra es wc find them 
cmpl >veil to M^nif\ not pe^co oul> but rohmi *• n 
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Speaking of tlio Pciuvians, Cieza sa3’s — '' The men and 
hoys came out with gieen houghs and palm-leaves to seek 
for mercy and among the Greeks, too, a suppliant earned 
an olive branch Wall - paintings left by the ancient 
Egyptians show us palm - blanches earned in funeral 
piocessions to propiti.ite the dead, and at the present time 
^^a wreatli of palm-branches stuck in the gravc’^ is common 
in a Moslem ceineteiy in Egypt A statement of Wallis 
icspecting the Tahitians shows piesentation of these paits 
of tiees nassins: into a religious observance a nendant 
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m tbeif bftcde tliat tliej 'xrcro ■W’capoTilc«s Thoy practised 
tlio art of toldmg tlieir speara botwccii tboir toes os they 
■walked ‘‘the black approaching him in protended 

amity, trailed betiveen hia toes the fatal spear * Arbitrary, 
then, as this asage seems when obserrccl m its later forms 
only, we find it by no means arbitrary when traced bock to 
its origin Taken as proof that tho advancing atmngcr 
IS without arms tho green bongh is pnmarjly a sign that bo 
IS not an cnemv It is thereafter joined with other marks 
of friendship It survives when propitiation passes into 
Bubmisaion And ao it becomes incorporated with vanocs 
other actions which express reverence and worship 

Ono more instance I roost add, hocanFO it clcarlv shows 
how there grow op intorpretationa of ccromomes os arti 
ficially-dovised actions, when thoir natural origins nro 
unknown At Arab roamogos Baker sap "(Iicro is mach 
fensting and the nnfortonato bridegroom nndorgocs tho 
ordeal of whipping by tho relations of bis bndo, lu order to 
tost bis courage If tho happ} husband wishes 

to bo considered a man worth Laving bo must receive the 
chastisomont with nn expression of enjonnent in nhicJt 
case tho crowds of women in odnuration again nuflo their 
thrilhng cry * Ilorc instead of tlio pnnutivo obdaction 
violently rcFistod bv tho wonian and her rtlntircs— -instcnd 
of tho actual copturo required to bo aekicvcd as among the 
KamtscJwdalcs fp:toof tho blows and wounds inflicted bv 

all tho women in ibo villngo *■— instead of tbo*o inodifi 
cations of tbo * form of caplun. ' m wbicb, along w ith mock 
pursuit there goes receipt l>v tho abdiiclor of more or /c<? 
ijolcnco from iho pnn>ncr*j we bavi a modiflcatlnn m 
which parnmt 1ms disappeared, ami the no! nee h jn sivifr 
rcctivcd And then then an os tho liobof tint this nili 
gallon of tlio liruli groom is o dc ib''rilr’r cho cm wav to 
* It>t Ins oo iragt 

Tbofo facts nn not given ns n I il fv pf 
all cajcs ccromomes nro inevli ien*i ms cf nrlj n nl i !i [ s i 
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sidered mdiBcnminfttely aa ghost and god w not to ho 
distinguished, 'when h© appears, from the living innn wo 
cannot fad to see the alliance m nature between the func- 
tions of those who mmjster to the ruler who has gone owaj 
and those who miniatcr to tho ruler who has takeh his 


place What remaining strangoness there may seem m this 
assertion of homology disappears on irmembenng that m 
sundry ancient societies living kings ■were litei^ly iror 
shipped 03 dead kings -rero 

Social organiama that are but little diffcrontmtcd clearly 
show ua soveral aspects of this lanship The samgo ohiof 
proclaima his own great deeds and tho ochiovoments of his 
ancestors and that m some cases this habit of self pmiao 
long persists Egyptian and Assynan inscnptmns prove 
Araoug tho fpitagonians wo sco a transition beginning A 
ruler harangniug hia subjects, always extols bis own 
prowess and personal roent tYhcn ho is eloquent, ho is 
greatly csteomod and •when a caciqno is not endowed with 
that aecomphshmonk ho generally luis nn orator, who sup 
plvcs hi* place * P«rmanout advance frorn \ho stage at which 
tlio head man lauds himsilf, to tho stago at which laudation 
of him ifl done by deputy is well typified in tlio conlra'^t 
between tho recent nngo m Madagn'cur where the hmg in 
public assctnbl) was in tho habit of relitmg ”hi»orij,ivi 
his descent from the boo of former eoicrcigns and hN 
incontcfttuhlo ngbt to the kingdom ” aud the nwge 
that oxittcd in past times among our*clvcs wlun tlu hko 
distmctions and claims of tho king were publicly 


a serted for him by an cppoint''d olllcer As tho ruler 
extending Ins dominions and grot ing m power frather^ 
round luni more nnnicrons agents, the uttemnn of pr pi 
tmturv praises ul firtt b> aU of Ihire becoincs crentuMU 
divtmctirc of corlain among them there art e rfhr d 
f,lonIicr* In *'nrtioi a chuf in IraViIhng I* alt ndi I I ^ 
hi'^ prmrjjial orator In Hji <jch Inh h'ls Us fr r 
tu maki orations on orea’iioiis <( ccc-mnnr TI » 
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tcndants of tlic chiefs m Asliaiitec eagerly vociferate tht 
^'stiong iiaracs^’ of their masters, and a recent wiitei 
desciibes ccitain of the king’s attendants -whose duty it is 
to ^^give him names” — ciy out his titles and high qualities 
In kiiidied fashion a Yoiuba king, when he goes abioad, is 
accompanied by Ins wives, who sing his praises Now when 
ve meet -uith facts of this kind — when we read that in 
j^fadagasrai ^^the sovereign has a large band of female 
singeis, vho attend in the comt3'aid, and who accompanj'- 
then monaicli whenever he takes an excursion, either for a 
shoit ailing or distant jouiney,” when we aie told that in 
Clnua ^‘'his impoiial majesty'- was preceded by persons loudly 
proclaiming Ins viitucs and his power,” when we leain that 
among the ancient Chibchas the bogota was received with 

songs 111 which they sung Ins deeds and -victoiies,” we 
cannot deny that these assertors of greatness and singers 
of praises do foi the living king exactly that which priests 
and priestesses do for the dead king, and for the god who 
evolves fiom the dead king In societies that have 

their ceremonial governments largely developed, the homo- 
logy IS further shown As such societies ordinarily have 
many gods of various powers, severally seived by their 
-official glorifiers, so they have various giades of living 
potentates, severally served by men who assei t their great- 
ness and demand respect In Samoa, ‘'^a herald runs a few 
paces before, calling out, as he meets any one, the name of > 
the chief who is coming ” With a Madagascar chief in his 
palanqmn, “ one or two men -with assagais, or spears, in their 
hands, ran along in front shouting out the name of the 
chief ” In advance of an ambassador in Japan there firt,t 
walked four men with brooms such as always precede the 
retinue of a great lord, in order to admonish the people 
with cries of ‘ Stay, stay I’ which means, ‘ Sit, or bow you 
down ’ ”* In China a magistrate making a progress is 

* Mr Ernest Satow, writing from J apan to suggest some corrections, sayS' 
this cry should be “ sliita ni, slitta m, Down I Doivn ' {le on your knees) ” 
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preceded by men bearing "red board* having the mnt of 
the officer painted on them runmng and ehonting to tho 
street paosengers, 'Retire, retire! Iceop silence, and clear 
the way I Gong atnkera follow, denoting nt certmn inter 
nils by 80 many strokes their master's grade and office ” 
And in ancient Romo men of rank had their anfoamiu/cnir* 
whose cry was ' Givo place to mr lord.'' Anotlicr 

paraHelism exists between the official ^ 7 ho proclaims the 
kmg's will and tho official who proclaims the will of 
tho doity In many places where regal power la extreme, 
the monarcli is either mvisible or cannot bo directly com 
mmucated with the Imng ruler tho* simulating tho dead 
and divmo ruler and requiring kindred intorrocduifors It 
was thus among tho anciont Assyrians Thtir inonorch 
could bo spoken to only through tho Viiicr or tlic chief 
oonuoh It was thus in nucient Mexico Of ilonto 
tama II it is aaid that 'no commoner was to look him in 
tho face, and if ono did, ho died for it , ' ond further, that 
ho did not communicalo with any ono "except by an 
interpreter" In Njcnrognn llio cnciqnci earned thoir 
cxcIoBion 80 far qb to rccciro messages from otlicr eJuofs 
only through officer* delegated for tliat jiurposc " So of 
Peru, whero some of tho rulers " had tho custom not to bo 
seen by their anbjccts but on roro occasions," nc read lhat 
at tho first interview with tho Spaniards, * Atnhuallpa gave 
no answer nor did ho oven raise !»is eyes to look at tho 
coptaiD (LIcmando do Soto) Cut a chief rtpbcd tonlut 
tho captain had said " "With tho Chibclios tlio fii^t i f tho 
court offictra was the cncp, n» tlic^ said that ho wai tho 
medium by whicli tho will of the pnncu was 
Jliroughont Africa at iho juvsLUt tiuiu it i^ llic t ini'. ' Ir 
conitrtation with tho bmg of Ugandi, tho t\trd< lau t 
alwDvs be lmiv*mittcd through ont or mon of hn onj^T-f 
In Dahomiy tho tovwrv ign * worJv nix fcpjkto i«» the m n 
whe iiifomj l))i inUr/»ritrr who |u < t it on t > the m itvr 
and tho on Hir laujt tnckJo hick ihruu h tie » imo 
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clianuols And, concerning Abyssinia, wboro ci 
clnefs sit in tbeir houses in darkness, so that viilg 
may not gaze too plainly upon” them, we are told t 
was not seen when sitting m council, but sat m a di 
room,” and observed thiough a window what waj 
on in the chamber without ,” and also that he In 
interpreter, who was the medium of communication 1 
the king and his people on state occasions , his name 
the voice or woi d of the king ^ I may add th 
parallelism between the secular and sacred age 
communication is in some cases lecognized by peoples 
institutions display it. The New Zealand pries 
1 egarded as the “ ambassadors of the gods ,” and t 
^‘messengeis of the gods” is borne by the officeis 
temple of Tensio dai Sm, the chief deity of the Japan 
There is a further evidence of this homology. ^ 
along with social development considerably adi 
ancestor- worship has lemamed dominant, and wher 
and men are consequently but little diffeientiated, t 
organizations are but little differentiated In ancient 
^^it was the priesthood, diiecting the ceremonial of 
life, who exacted . . that the king (belonging tc 
Older) did not receive anyone who failed to follow the; 
of purity ” China furnishes a good instance. 
Chinese emperois are in the habit of deifying 
or military officeis, whose life has been charactenz 
some memorable act, and the woiship lendered to 
constitute the official rehgion of the mandaims ” Fi 
the emperor confeis various titles on officeis nlic 
left the world, and shown themselves woithy of the 
tiiist reposed in them, ci eating them governois, presi 
overseeis, &c , in Hades” And then ne leain tho 
depaitment of the Li pii, or Board of Bites, regulati 
etiquette to be obseiied at comt, the di esses, caiiiagi 
iiding accouti ements, the followers and insignia, 
another denartment sunenutends the iites to be obsen 
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vrorsLippmg deities and Bpiritaof departed monardiSj 80 gof», 
and Tvortiaes, &c. atatements shoTving that the same board 
regnlatee botb religions ceremonial and civil ceremonial 
To Tvlnoh Bummatised account I may add this quotation — 
** in Court the master of ceremonies stands in a conapiouons 
place and vntli a loud voice commands tho courtiera to 
n&o and kneel, stand or march," that is, ho directs tho 
worshippers of the monarch as a chief pnesb directs tlio 
worshippers of the goi Equally marked were, until lately 
the kmdred relatione in Japan "With the eacrednoas of 
the Mikado and with hia god hko maccessfbihty, trarcUorB 
hare famiharixcd ns , bat the impbcd confusion botwocn 
iho divine and the human went to a much greater extent 

Xha Japoaoso genenUij are uabued mtli the Idea that lh«r Isad 
u a real aiua koto, a kami do kooni '-that If the iuidf of fpinlual 
beings or kingdom of apinU They aro led to think that tho emperor 
rules OTor all, and that among other rabordiaale porere he ndci 
OTtr the spinis of the country Ho mles orer men and if to them 
the fountain of honour] and this h not condned to honours 'n this 
world but }f extended to the other 'crhere they aro adiane^d from 
rant to rank by tho orden of the emperor " 

And then wo read thnt under tho Joponeso cabmit, ouo of 
tho eight admmistrativo boards, tho Ji Bu fchio, " deals vi ith 
tho form# of society, manners, etiquette, w orship, ceremonies 
for tho living and tho dead,* * 

calcm peoples among whom during tho Clinstiau era 
dincrcotiation of tho divmofrom the Lumau has become ^‘lr) 
decided exhibit in a lets marked manner tlio homology 
bc'lwccn tho ccromoDiol organization and tho ccek^ia tical 
organizatit-n Still it i» or mthcr was once clcarl) trace 
able In feudal dny«* beyond tho lord high clmTnlKrlair 
grand moitcra of ccrcmomc* iisUim, and $o forth bcloiif. 
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j’jjT i<t'. si r..ut ui(l til* Inuslii-Hi <<nn,OiS found in llio 
}i< 11'-' In Is^- of Mil*'.. dm i'(* lulu-. nml {ollicci'3 ulio 

j ( 3U11U ;i‘i! |iromin*o’_\ ohvi ujincc'-), tluui \\t.ie llio JurakK. 
llu'-s f'rimd i * i^frus inoin i! fiinrhon'u Rv, ]n\.irious 
i\- to s n.kim^'’ s jii n ''ihmxl JiRl nolmt^ ns snjnific.ant 
ij (' Kin It): ol llint intinnU' was llio union 

l.ctv.uj (!oish. and lobfion c'-locincd to bo. tli.at tlic 
Is 1 il ”1 i'l ‘;n.n‘= »’f tin* loinu-i uno senously con''Kk’recl 
.i jt'i iU 1 is» tlio'-c (f tin* Cliuith/' I f^o on to ])oint out 
lust lb' onkii*- ptit'ining to lluMiRtilution of cbuab;^, 
f run d n \\]i,ch. ivlurc it '\ns )^l^ili^ oigani/.cti, as in 
rram ( , bad li\ e lanb' — i./(iui«t/u «/, poin.-yun out irauncSj 
lu.iuii f/io.iM, uu ubono'., ami uii d’aiuic'^ dc Funue 
Into ibo'-o 1 II b'' '-uccc‘-''iM‘l), Its nioinbei'' ucic initiated by 
a 'j.aics ol biplMu — wine bung sub‘-titu(ed for watci. 
3'iu*\ hold pel lod 10 tlnpleis in the cliuicli ol St Antoine. 
M'lun beaiiiig iiiuulales and niess-agcs, tliey weie sinnlaily 
du^sed with then nuRter'', 103, d 01 noble, and weic simi- 
l.iil) honouied b} tlio'-e to whom the^ were ‘•cut having 
ilius 'I dejnited digiiit}' akin to tho dejiutcd fcacredness of 
jnie^-ts By the chief king-at-'u ins and fi\c otlieis, local 
Msit.itions wcie made foi dRtiplinc, ns ecclesiastical visda- 
tioiis ueie made Jlcialds veiihed tlie titles of those w'ho 
aspned to the distinctions of chivnliy, as piicsts decided on 
the fitness of applicants loi the sanctions of the Chuich, and 
when going their ciicuits, they weic to coriect things 
ill and dishonest/^ and to advise jjiinccs — duties allied 
to those of priests Besides announcing the wills of 
eaithl}'- luleis as piicsts announced the wills of heavenly 
lulci’i., they w’oro gloiifiois of the tiist as piicsts were of 
the last pait of their duty to those they seived being “ to 
publish then praises m foreign lands ” At the buiials of 
kings and piinces, where observances for honouiiug the 
living and observances for honouring the dead, came m 
contact, tho kinship of a herald^s function to tho function 
of a iniest was again shown, for besides putting m 
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til© tomb tho msigma of rank of the deceased potontnte, 
nnd in that manner saenficing to ^ him, the herald had 
to imtc, or get irritten, a enlogj — had to imtiato that 
worahip of tho dead ont of whidh grow higher forma of 
worship Similar, if less olaborate, was tho system m Eng 
land Heralds wore crowns had royal dresses, and na^ 
the plural ''wo Anciently there were two heraldic pro- 
TinceSj with their respective ohief heralds, like two dioceses. 
Farther development produced a garter kmg-at-arms, wall 
provincial kings at-arms presiding over minor heraldio 
officers and m 1483, all were incorporated into the College 
of Heralda, As in France visitations wore raodo for tho 
purpose of verifying onstuig titles nnd hononrs, and 
anthonzmg okhera and fanoml rites were so far under 
heraldic control that, among tho nobility, no one could be 
boned without tho assent of tho herald. 

Why thoao structnrea which disohorgcd ceremonial fane 
tions once conspicuous and important, dwindled, whilo cimI 
and ecclesiastical structuroa developed, it is easy to see 
Propitiation of tho hrmg Ims boen/ from tho ontsot, ncccs 
sarily more localized than propitiation of tho dead The 
existing mlor con bo vrorbhippcd only in his presence, or, at 
any rate witlun liu dwolling or m its neighbourhood 
Though in Pem odomtion wns paid to irangos of tho hung 
Yncaa nnd though in ilndngnscnr King Ilndamn, when 
absent luwl his pmisos rang in tho words — ' God u gone to 
tho weat lUdaraa is n mighty buJlj" yet gcnrraUv, the 
obeisances and laudations exprcfsmg subordination to the 
grent man while nhve nro not made v. hen the> cannot ht 
witnessed b^ him or his imrordmto dependants Hut 
when tho grmt man dies nnd them Ingms tho fear of In* 

ghost conceived as able to mppcnr Duynhero propilntmns 
nro lcf>s narrowly lecahzwl ami m pn portion a^, wifh 
fonnatton of larger ^oclctll , there comes dtnlojifftrnt if 
deities gr *ntcr in tnppo etl j utr nnd rangi , ilr nd of ll ni 
and rxvtTcnct fer tlivta are f U eitaaltflcroa 1^ ettr wide 
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■aioas Hence the officml propitiators, miiltipl^Mng and 
ijjn ending, sev’erally can 3 ’^ on their "norships m many places 
<it the same time — there arise laige bodies of ecclesiastical 
officials. Not foi these icasons alone, however, does 

the ceremonial 01 ganizatioii fail to grow as the other organi- 
zations do Development of the latter, causes decay of the 
foimcr During eaily stages of social integration, local 
lulers have their local courts with appropriate officeis of 
ceremony , but the process of consolidation and increasing 
subordination to a cential government, results m decreasing 
dignity of the local ruleis, and disappeaiance of the official 
•upholders of their dignit}’’ Among onrselves in past 
times, dukes, marquises, and carls w^ere allowed a herald 
and a puisuivnnt, viscounts, and barons, and otheis not 
ennobled, even knights banueicts, might lelain one of the 
latter,” but as the legal power grew, “the practice 
gradually ceased theic weie none so late as Elizabeth’s 
leigu ” Tct fuithcr, the structure carrying on 

ceremonial control slowly falls away, because its functions 
are giadually encroached upon Political and ecclesiastical 
legulations, though at first insisting mainly on conduct 
•expressing obedience to rulers, human and divine, develop 
moie and more in the directions of equitable restraints on 
•conduct between individuals, and ethical precepts for the 
guidance of such conduct, and in doing this they trench 
more and more on the sphere of the ceremonial organiza- 
tion In France, besides having the semi-piiestly functions 
we have noted, the heralds were “judges of the crimes 
committed by the nobility , ” and they were empowered to 
degrade a transgressing noble, confiscate his goods, raze his 
•dwellmgs, lay waste his lands, and strip him of his aims 
In England, too, certain civil duties were discharged by 
\ these officers of ceremony Till 1688, the provmcial kmgs- 
at-arms had “ visited their divisions, receivmg commissions 
foi that purpose from the Sovereign, by which means the 
funeral certificates, the descents, and alliances of the nobihty 
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nnd gentry, liad been properly registered in thu college [o£ 
Heralds] Tbese became records m all tbe coorte e£ law " 
Evidently the asarimption of fonchonB of these kmds by 
ocoleamsbcfil and political agents, has joined m reducing the 
ceremonial struoturea to those rudiments which now remain 
m the almost-forgotten Hemld^s College and m the Court 
officials who regulate intercourse with the Sovereigm 

§ d48 Before passing to a detailed account of core 
nionial government under its vanonfl aspects, it will be 
well to sum np the results of this prelunmaiy survey 
They are these 

That control of conduct which we distinguish as ccrc 
mony precedes the crvil and ecclesiastical controls. It; 
begins with sob huenan types of creatures , it occurs 
among otherwise nngovemod savages, it often becomes 
highly dorelopcd where the other trods of rule arc httlo 
developed, it la ever being epontaneonsly genemtod afroeh 
between mdividuals m tin societies and it envelops tho 
more doffiiilo rcatminU which State and Chnrch exorcise 
Tho pnmitiveness of ccreruoninl regulation is further shown 
by tho fact that at first, political and religious regulations 
nro httlo more than systems of ceremony, directed towards 
particular persons living and denil tho code of law joined 
with tho one, and tho tootoI eodo joined with tho othtr 
coming Inter There is ngnm tho ovidenco derived from tho 
possession of certain clcmenls in common by tho three 
controls social pohlicuJ, and religions , for the foriij* 
Dhscrvflhlo m social mterconr'o occur also m political 
and rtligious iDtcrcourso aa forma of homngo and form* 
of worship iloTO E gnificant stdl is the circnnistatjec that 
ceremonies mav mostly be tmrrd baclc to certain spin 
taneon* arts w)dch roanife^tlv precede Icgnlation, crrH 
and cccKnasticaL instemt of art*»nf, ly dictation or hv 
•},fceTnml winch would implj tie prv e^tabhahiNl crganln 
tion rtrjoirrd fur making and iiif mng mlw ttiry anf 
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1)}' modifirations of nct'=; perrornied for personal ends , and 
so piove fcliouisclves to grow out of individual conduct 
before social an’angcraents exist to contiol it Lastly we 
note that nlien there aiises a political head, who, demanding 
<5nbordination, is at fiist his own master of the ceremonies, 
and wlio picsently collects round him attendants whose 
pi opitiatory acts are made definite and fixed by repetition, 
theie aiise ceiemonial officials Though, along with the 
jjrowth of organizations which enforce civil laws and 
enunciate moral precepts, there has been such a decay of 
the ceiemonial oigaiiization as to render it among ourselves 
inconspicuous , yet in early stages the body of officials who 
conduct propitiation of living rulers, supieme and subordi- 
nate, homologous with tlie body of officials who conduct 
piopitiation of dead apotheosized rulers, major and minoi,. 
IS a considerable clement of the social structure, and it 
dwindles only as fast as the stiuctuies, political and eccle- 
siastical, which exeicise controls more definite and detailed,, 
usuip its functions 

Carrying with us these general conceptions, let us now 
pass to the several components of ceremonial rule . We 
will deal with them under the heads — Ti opines. Mutilations, 
Piesents, Visits, Obeisances, Forms of Address, Titles 
Badges and Costumes, Further Class Distinctions, Fashion, 
Past and Futui e of Ceremony. 
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THOimES. 

§ 349s ElBciency of overjr kind ib a sourco of Belt 
vsatisfacUon and proofs of it are pnreil as bnngmg 
npplaoso The sportsman narmting liiB fonts whon 
opportunity setrea, keeps sneh spoils of tlio chaso ns ho 
convcmontly can Is ho a fisherman f Then, occaaionallj 
the notches cut on tho bntt of hu rod, show tho number 
and lengths of Ins salmon or m n glass case there is 
preserved tho great Thames tront bo onco caught lias 
ho stalked deer? Then in Ins Iiall or diningroom, nro 
fixed up tboir Iicnds , which lie grcatlj esteems when tlio 
attached boms hnvo manv ' poinL ** Still more, if n 
successful hunter of tigers, docs ho ralao tho skin^ demon 
Etmtmg hi3 prowess 

Trophies of such Linds oven oiuong onniclvcs, gi\o to 
their owner some influcuco o\cr tlio»o oronnd him A 
tm\cllcrwho has brought from Afrtev n pair of cleplmnt'tf 
tutks, or tho formidnblo horn of a rlnnoccro^ imimc** ch 
those who come lu contact with him as n man of coum^'c 
and rcsonrcc and therefore as ono not to be tnnctl with 
A vaguo kind of governing power necruK to him 

^sntPmU\ bv pnmitup men ttIkC'C lives an prcthit<»ry 
nnd whose rc'pi'ctue values largtly Or|Knd on their 
powirs a^ honUrs animl trophies nn. ►till mire prm*'!; 
end tend, in gicat^rd grccs to Lnrg honour anti mflutncr 
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Ilcncc tlio fact that lank in Vate is indicated by tlic 
iinmbor of bones of all kinds suspended in tlio house 
Of the Shoshone A\ariioi wc aio told that^ killing a 
giizxly bear also entitles him to this lionoui, for it is 
oonsidcicd a great feat to shy one of these foimidable 
animals, and only he who has performed it is allowed to 
^^cal their highest insignia of glory, the feet oi claws of 
the victim In the house of a poweiful chief [of the 
IMislnnis], sovcial huudieds of skulls [of beasts], aie 
hung up along the walls of the passage, and his wealth 
is alwa3’'s calculated accoidmg to the number of these 
ti opines, which also foim a kind of currency among the 
tribes With the Santals “it is customaiy to hand these 
trophies [skulls of beasts, &c] down fiom father to son 
And when, with such facts to give us the clue, we lead 
that the habitation of the king of the Koossas ‘’^is no 
otherwise distinguished than by the tail of a lion or a 
panther hanging from the top of the roof,^^ we can 
scarcely doubt that this symbol of royalty was originally 
a trophy displayed by a chief whose prowess had gained 
him supremacy 

But as, among the unciviliised and semi-civilized, human 
enemies are moie to be feared than beast-enemies, and 
conquests over men are therefore occasions of greater 
triumphs than conquests over animals, it results that 
proofs of such conquests aie usually still moie valued. 
A brave who returns from battle does not get honour 
if his boasts are unsupported by evidence , but if he 
proves that he has killed his man by blunging back some 
part of him — especially a part which the corpse could 
not yield in duplicate — he raises his character in the 
tribe and increases his power Preservation of such tro- 
phies with a view to display, and consequent strength- 
ening of personal influence, therefore becomes an estab- 
lished custom In Ashantee “ the smaller joints, bones, 
and teeth of the slam are worn by the victois about their 
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persons ' Among tho Gena and Opatns of Nortli ifextco 
^maiiy cook and eat tlio flesh of their caphvca, reserving 
the bones ns trophies " Ajid another Mexican roco 
the ChichimeoSj earned with them a bone on Tvhich, 
when they Lilled on enemy, tliej marked a notch ns a 
record of the number each Imd slam 

The meaning of trophy takmg and its social effecta, 
bemg recognised, let ns consider m gronps the ninous 
forms of it 

§ 360 Of porta cut from the bodies of the slam, heads 
are among the commonest probably ns bcinj, the most 
unmistakable proofs of victory 

"We need not go far obeld for examples of tho practice 
and itfl motives. The most familmr of books contaius 
them In Judges vu 2o wo read — And they took two 
princes of tho MidoAnites, Orob and Zoob oud tlj?y slew 
Orcb upon tho rock Orob ond Zoob they slcu at tho 
wiDc press of Zoeb and pursued Midmn, and brought 
tho heads of Orob and Zcob to Gidoon on tho other sido 
Jordan." Similarly tho decapitation of Goliath h} 
David was followed by ennying bis head to Jerusalem 
Tho practice existed in Fgrpt too At Abou Sirabcl, 
llamcses IT is represented os holding a hunch of a douu 
heads And if by mccs so superior houds were tnki.ii 
homo as trophies wo shall not woudtr at flndnn, tin. 
custom of thus taking them orooug infenor mcea all over 
iho globe By tho Clnchimocs m Isonh Amencn tlur 
heads of the slam were placed on pole^ and parodnl 
through their Tillngth m token of victory tho mhnhitanls 
njcnnvkiulo dnuong joumi them lii Vmth Vnu rica l\ 
tho Abipone^ hoods are brought back from balth lu«t 
to iheir ►adUlts nud tho Mundrucu^ omnintiit ilinr 
rude and nusimbh cabaims with the t h mbU lr» pin 
or Mnlfivo Itlyno'un^ ha\ing a likt In! il may Ih natm I 
the Niw /.caUndcr> '^kulli of entmu'' on jn^innl o'* 
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tropliies by tbe natives on the Congo , and tbe skull 
and thigb bones of the last monarch of Dinkira are still 
trophies of the court of Ashantee Among the Hill- 
tiibes of India^ the Kukis have this practice In Persia, 
under the stimulus of money payments, “ piisoners [of war] 
have been put to death m cold blood, m order that the heads, 
which are immediately dispatched to the king, . . might 

make a more considerable show And that among other 
Asiatic races head-taking persists spite of semi-civilization, 
we are leminded by the lecent doings of the Turks, who 
have, in some cases, exhumed the bodies of slam foes and 
decapitated them 

The last instance di'aws attention to the fact that this 
barbarous custom has been, and is, carried to the greatest 
extremes along with militancy the most excessive Among 
ancient examples there are the doings of Timour, with his 
exaction of ninety thousand heads from Bagdad Of 
modern examples the most notable comes from Dahomey 

The sleeping apartment of a Dahoman king was paved 
with skulls of neighbouring princes and chiefs, placed theie 
that the king might tread upon them And the king’s 
statement ‘^that his house wanted thatch,” was “’used m 
gi\mg orders to his generals to make wai, and alludes to 
the custom of placing the heads of the enemies killed m 
battle, or those of the prisoners of distinction, on the roofs 
of the guard-houses at the gates of his palaces.” 

But now, endmg instances, let us observe how this taking 
of heads as trophies initiates a means of strengthening 
political powei , how it becomes a factor m sacrificial 
ceiemonios, and how it enters into social intercourse as a 
controlhng influence 

That the pyramids and toweis of heads built by Timour 
at Bagdad and Aleppo, must have conduced to his 
supremacy by striking terror into the subjugated, as 
well as by exciting dread of vengeance for msubordiuii- 
tion among his follovcis, cannot be doubted, and that 
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liviDg in ft dwelling paved and decorated mth fttolls;. 
implies m u Dalioman king, a character generating 
fear among enemies and obedience among subjects, is 
obnons In Northern Celebesj vrhere, boforo 1822, 

human stnlls wero the great ornaments of the chiefs 
houses/^ these proofs of victory in battle used os symbols 
of anthonty, conld not foil to exercise a goremmental 
effect And that they do this nre have definite proof ra the 
fact that among the hlundmcos, the possession of ton 
smoke-dned heads of enemies renders a man eligible to the 
rank of chief 

That heads are offered in propitiation of tho dead, and 
that tho coromony of offering them la thus made part of a 
quasi worship there aro clear proofs One la supplied by 
tho Celebes people just named ‘'When a chief died his 
tomb must bo adorned with two fresh human hoods, and if 
those of oaomzea could not bo obtained, tlorcs were lal/od 
for tbo occasion ” Among tho Dynks who, though in many 
respects advanced, havo rotam^ this barborons practice 
sanctified by tradition, it u tho samo "ibo aged wnmor 
conld not rest in bis graro till Ins relatives had taken a 
head in hia name ” By tho Knkis of Isorthcm Indm 
sacnGcial head taking is earned slHl further Jfakiug rafda 
into tho plains to procure heads, they ‘ have been known in 
ono night to cany off fifty Tbeto arc used in certain 
ceremonies performed at (lio funends of tlio cliief< and it 
always after tbo death of ono of Ibcir Itajahs tliat thc<e 
incursions occur * 

That tho possession of (heso gn:^Iy tokens of sucrt^s 
gives an influence in socml intercourse proof is yiihh-d b' 
tho following passage from St John — “Ifcnd hunting 
not so much a religious ceremony among tlio 1 akatan 
Borneo, ns mcrtl} to show their bravery and Tnanhnc^' 
they quarrel it is a constant pbm (>— ‘How many heads 
did your fnthi r or gmmlfnBiergrt ? If Im* linn liM » wn 
nutubrr — ill then, you liavo no oce» ion to Ik* pri>u 1 ' ' 
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§ G51 The head of an enemy i& of inconvenient bulk ; 
and when the journey home is long there arises the question 
— cannot proof that an enemy has been killed be given by 
carrying back a part only ? In some places the savage infers- 
that it can, and acts on the inference 

This modification and its meaning are well shown in 

shantee, where ‘‘ the general in command sends to the capital 
the jaw-bones of the slain enemies ’’ When first found, the- 
Tahitian s,too, displayed in triumph their dead foes^ jaw-bones 
and Cook saw fifteen of them fastened up at the end of ai 
house Similarly of Vate, where “ the greater the chief, 
the greater the display of bones,^^ we read that if a slam 
enemy was “one who spoke ill of the chief, his jaws are- 
hung up m the chiePs house as a trophy a tacit threat to- 
others who vilified him. A recent account of another 
Papuan race mhabiting Boigu, on the coast of New Guinea, 
further illustrates the practice, and also its social effect. 
Mr Stone writes — “By natuie these people are bloody and 
waihke among themselves, frequently making raids to the- 
^ Big Land,^ and returning in triumph with the heads and 
jawbones of their slaughtered victims, the latter becoming- 
the property of the murderer, and the former of him who 
decapitates the body The jawbone is consequently held as- 
the most valued trophy, and the more a man possesses, the- 
greater he becomes in the eyes of his fellow-men ” Add 
that in South America some tribes of Tupis, in honouring 
a victorious wariior, “hung the mouth [of his victim] upon 
his arm like a bracelet 

With the display of jaws as trophies, there may be named 
a kindred use of teeth America furnishes instances The 
Caribs “ strung together the teeth of such of their enemies- 
as they had slain in battle, and wore them on then legs and 
arms The Tupis, after devouring a captive, preserved 
“the teeth strung in necklaces The Moxos women wore 
“a necklace made of the teeth of enemies killed by their 
husbands m battle The Cential Americans made an 
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image " and m ite mouth were inserted teeth taken from 
the Spaniard* whom they had killed " 

Other ports of the head easily detached and carried also 
serve Where mony enemies are slam, the collected ears 
yield in small balk a moans of coanting and probablr 
Zengis Khan had this end m view when, in Poland, ho 
^'filled nine sacks with th© right ears of the slam ” Nosc^^ 
ogam are in some cases chosen os easily ennmerated 
ti-ophies Anciently l>v Constantino V , ^ a plato of noses 
woj accepted as a grateful offering and, at tho present 
time, the nose* they have takon are earned by soldiers to 
their leaders in ^lontenogro That the slam Tnrka thus 
depnvod of their noaes even to tho extent of five hundred 
on one battle field, nero so treated m rctabation for tho 
decapitations the Turks had been gmlty of, is true, bat 
tin* excuse doc* not alter tho fret ‘ that tho Monionegnu 
chiefs could not bo persuaded to give up tho practice of 
paying their clansmen for tb© iinmbor of noses produced 

§ iio2 Iho ancient Mexicans, having for gods their 
dcifud canmbal ancoator* in whoso worship tho moat 
humble ntes were daily performed m somo cases took as 
trophic* tho entire akms of tho iTinquiahed 'The first 
pnaoncr made in a war was Qaycd ah\o Tlio soldier who 
imd captured him dressed birastlf m hu bleeding skin, ond 
thus for some days, w.n.ed the god of battles Iff 

who wna dixgsed m iho hkiu walked from out Icinlde t 
another men and women followed him sliouting for joy 
\\ hilo wo licri Kco that the trophy was tuLcn primarily a< a 
proof t f tho victor r pruwi» wc nix nl o shown how tlu is 
robullc-d a religious cvnmony tho tn»pl»y wns di^phtycd for 
tlu Mipposctl graliGcniion of Ji iti s tl lighting in hi lu 1 
Therv i» furihi r cvidi.ntx that this wo tlu mtet ttnu \t 
the f of the gold imlh> gw! Tot < lu r f thr j ru^t 

put t a tlu. ►km of a »tnl Um^ s) dn.-» d le 

till imag of Ihst gnl Tt t t: N»lr) (pi J 1/ nt s 
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the basalt} figure of a piiest (oi idol) clothed in a human 
skin; and additional evidence is yielded by a custom m 
the neighbouring state of Yucatan^ wheie “ the bodies 
weic tin own dovn the steps, flayed, the priest put on the 
skins, and danced, and the body was buried in the yard of 
the temple ” 

Usually, however, the skm-tiophy is relatively small, the 
lequirement being simply that it shall be one of which the 
body yields no duplicate The origin of it is well shown by 
the follov mg description of a practice among the Abipones 
They presei ve the heads of enemies, and 

“ When apprehension of approaching hostilities obliges them to 
remove to places of greater secuatj^they ship the heads of the skin, 
cutting it from eai to car beneath the nose, and dexterously pulling it 
off along with the hair That Abipon nho has most of these 

skins at home, excels the lest in mihtary renown ” 

Evidently, however, the whole skin is not needful to prove 
previous possession of a head The part covering the 
crown, distinguished from other parts by the arrange- 
ment of its haiis, serves the purpose Hence is suggested 
scalping Tales of Indian life have so fai familiarized us 
V ith this custom that examples are needless But one piece 
of evidence, supplied by the Shoshones, may be named, 
because it cleaily shows the use of the trophy as an accepted 
evidence of victory — a kind of legal proof legaided as alone 
conclusive We read that 

“ Taking an enemy’s scalp is an honour quite independent of the act 
of vanquishing him To kill your adversary is of no importance unless 
the scalp is brought from the field of battle, and weie a warrior to 
slay an}' number ot his enemies m action, and others were to obtain 
the scalps, oi first touch the dead, they i\ ould have all the honours, 
since they hare borne off the trophy ” 

Though we usually think of scalp-taking in connexion with 
the North Americau Indians, yet it is not lestiicted to them 
Heiodotus describes the Scythians as scalping their con- 
quered enemies , and at the piesent time the Nagas of the 
Indian hills take scalps and pieserve them 
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Presciration of Iiair alone, as a trophy, la lew general 
Houbtletia becanao the ondenco of victory winch it jnelds is 
inconclusive one head might supply hair for two trophies 
Still there are cases m which an onemy^B hair is displayed 
m proof of BUCCC88 in war Spoalang of a Naga, Grango 
says hia shield 'was covered over with the imir of the foc» 
he had HUed The tunic of a Mandan chief is described 
ns * fringed with locha of hair taken by his own band from 
the heads of his cnetnica ” And we rend of tho Cochimis 
that * at certain festivaU thoir Eorcerers wore long 

lebea of skm, omanieatcd with human hair ** 

§ 350 Among enflily transported parts earned homo to 
proTO victory may next bo named bands and feet. By the 
hlexicon tnbes, Ceris and Opatas "tho slam aro scalped, or 
a hand is cut off, aud a dance performed round tho trophic* 
on tho field of battle ** So, too of the Cobfomiou Indians 
who also took scalps, wo nro told that *' tho yet more bar 
liarous habit of mitting off tho bands, feet, or head of a 
fullon enemy, as trophies of victory, prcmiled more widely 
They also plackod ont and carefully preserrod tho ercs of 
tho slam * Though this is not said wo muy nwnmo that 
iitbcr tho right or the left foot or hand was the trophr , 
t.ince, in tho absenco of ony distmctton, victory over tho 
enemies instead of ooo inigbt bo alleged In one ca^c 
indeed, I find tho distinction noted * Tlio nghl hands of 
ibo hlam wore hung up by both portics [of hoslifo KbondiJ 
on tho trees of the villages ' Hands wero trophiM among 
nnciLiit jiooples of the oU world ol*o Tho inscnptimi on a 
tomb at LI Kab in Upper hgrpt ttlla bow Aobinr^, tbt ron 
<f Abuna tbo chief of the ►tccr>rocn “nhen ho hnd wnti 
n Imml [m battle] ho received tho king « c tnmen lati m 
und tho goldiu neckUor in token cf In** braverrj nnd m 
wall pnmtmg in tlio temple of Mulmrt Attou at Tlrbr* 
^!lOws ihn pn iitntation of n brop c f tancN to ibc Lnig 
Tliii )a I ID lonrt JntnHlttCi.s u* to vrtcnfibrr bjal *f 
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tiopliy. Along llic Iicap of linnds tlius laid before the 
king, there is i opresented a phallic heap , and an accom- 
panying inscription, narrating the victory of Meneptah I 
over the Libyans, besides mentioning the “ cut hands of al’ 
then auxiliai les,^^ as being carried on donkeys following the 
letuinmg aimy, mentions theso other trophies as taken 
from men of the Libyan nation And here a natural tran- 
sition brings us to ti opines of an allied kind, the taking of 
which, once common, has continued in the neighbomhood 
•of Egypt down to modern times The great significance of 
the account Biuce gives of a practice among the Abyssi- 
mans, must be my excuse for quoting part of it He says — 

“ At the end of a day of battle, each chief is obliged to sit at the 
■door of his tent, and each of his followers who has slain a man, presents 
himself m his turn, armed as m fight, with the bloody foresLm of 
the man he has slam . If he has killed more than one man, 

so many more times lie returns . After this ceremony is ovei, 

each man takes his bloody conquest, and retires to prepare it lu the 
same manner the Indians do their scalps The whole 

army . on a particular day of renew, throws them before the 

king, and leaves them at the gate of the palace ” 

Here ifc is noteworthy that the trophy, first seiving to de- 
monstrate a victory gained by the individual warrior, is sub- 
sequently made an offering to the rulei, and fuitbei becomes 
a means of recording the number slain facts verified by 
the more recent Eiencb travellei d’Hencourt That like 
purposes were similarly served among the Hebiews, proof 
as yielded by the passage which narrates Saules endeavour 
to betray Lavid when offering him Michal to wife — “ And 
Saul said, Thus shall ye say to David, The king desireth . 
not any dowry, but an hundred foreskins of the Phihstines, ' 
to be avenged of the king’s enemies and David “ slew of 
the Philistines two hundred men , and David brought their 
foreskms, and gave them m full tale to the kmg 

§ 354 Associated with the duect motive for takmg 
tiophies theie is an indnect motive, which probably aids 
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contiderftbly in dovelopmg the cnstom "Whon treating of 
pri mitive idecia ve Bnw that the nDanQljtical mind of tho 
BftTOge thmkfl the qualities of any object eoide id nil its 
parts and that among other* the qnalitics of human 
bemgs are thus conceived by him From this tto found 
there arise snch customs as fiwallomng parts of tho bodies 
of dead relatavea or their groimd bone* m water, with tho 
view of mhcnting thoir virtues, devouring tho heart of a 
slain brave to gam bis courage, or bis oyoa m tho oxpoctn 
tiou of seeing further, avoiding tho flesh of certain timid 
animals, lest their timidity should bo acquired A 

furtber implication of thia belief that tho spirit of each 
person is diffused throughont him is, that possession of a 
part of his ]>ody gives possession of a port of his spirit, 
and consequently, a power over his spirit ono corollary 
being that onythmg done to a preserved port of a corpse is 
dono to the corresponding port of tho ghost ond tliat thus 
a ghost may bo cocrcod by mnlUcating a rebc. Hence as 
before pointed out (§ 133) tho ongin of sorcery; hence 
tho Tuttlo of dead men's bones so provnlont inth primitne 
modicincsmcn hence ‘ tho powder ground from tho bout* 
of tho dead" used by tho Ptruvian necromancer*, hence the 
portions of corpses which our own traditions of witcbcnfl 
name ns used in composing charms. 

Besides proving victory over an enemy, tho trophj there- 
fore scTTCs for tho subjugation of his gho^t; oud that 
po'*f*ssion of it IS nt any mto in some ca es soppo^ctl to 
male his ghost n slnrc, wo liare good c\ Idence Tlie pn 
Tuitivo liebef cvciTwhcro found that the doubles of men 
and animals slam nt tho grave, accompany the double of tLo 
dccmited to Mrve him in the other world— tim beh f which 
lend* here to the inimolution of wire* who art ti manit,e 
the fatore h *n ihold of the dcporttMl there to the ^smfiro 
of horws need m) to mrrs him on his jourtie) nftrrdmth 
and el ewh^re to the hilling of dng^ n* guide* | i* * 1 
r Inch, In many plsrrs initiates the tm br'M>rhrf ll "M ty 
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pl'icing portions of bodies on Ins tomb, tlie men and animals 
they belonged to arc made subject to the deceased We 
arc sliown this by tlie bones of cattle, &c , with wbicli graves 
arc in many cases decorated, b3'- the placing on graves the 
heads of enemies oi slaves, as above indicated , and by a 
like use of the scalp Conceining the Osages, Mi Tylor 
cites the fact that they sometimes plant on the caiin raised 
over a corpse a pole "with an enemy^s scalp hanging to the 
top Tbeir notion was that b}'^ taking an enem^ and sus- 
pending his scalp over the grave of a deceased fiiend, the 
spirit of the victim became subjected to the spnit of the 
bulled warrior in the land of spiiits The Ojibways have 
a like practice, of which a like idea is probably the cause 

§ 355 A collateral development of trophy-taking, which 
eventually has a share m governmental regulation, must 
not be forgotten I lefer to the display of parts of the 
bodies of criminals 

In our more advanced minds the enemy, the cnminal, 
and the slave, are well discriminated , but they are little 
discriminated by the piimitive man Alm’ost or quite 
devoid as he is of the feelings and ideas we call moral — 
holding by force whatever he owns, wresting from a weaker 
man the woman or othei object he has possession of, 
killing his own child without hesitation if it is an in- 
cumbrance, or his wife if she offends him, and sometimes 
proud of being a recognized killer oi bis fellow- tribes men , 
the savage has no distinct ideas of right and wrong in 
the , abstract The immediate pleasures or pains they give 
are his sole reasons for classing things and acts as good 
or bad Hence hostihty, and the mjuries he suffers from 
it, excite in him the same feebng whether the aggressor 
IS without the tribe or within it the enemy and the felon 
are undistmguished This confusion, now seeming 

strange to us, we shall understand better on remembering 
that even in early stages of embzed nations, the famdy- 
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^groups vrhicli fonood tlio unita of tho nnhonal group, ■were 
in large meoaoro independent commumtiea, standing to 
one another on terma much like those on which tho nation 
■stood to other nations They had their small blood feuds 
OS tho nation had ita great blood feuda. Eacb family group 
WQ8 responsiblo to other family groups for the acts of 
ats members, as each nation to other nations for tho acts of 
ata mtizena Vengeance was token on innocent members 
of o sinning family, ns vcngoanco was token on innocent 
■citiiena of a sinning nation And thus m mnons ways tho 
inter family aggressor (answering to tho modem cnminol), 
stood in a liko rolabvo position with the inter national 
aggressor Hcnco tho natumlncsa of tho fact that 

ho was aimilarly treated Already wo haro seen how, 
m medimval days tho heads of destroyed family enemies 
(murderers of its mombore or stoolcrs of its property) 
were exhibited oa trophies And sinco Strabo, rmtingof 
tho Gauls and other northern peoples says that tho heads 
of foca slam m battle wore brought back nnd somdimes 
nailed to tho chief door of tho house while, up to tho 
time of Iho Salio law tho heads of slam prirato foes wero 
fixed on stokes in front of it wo ha\o endonco tltat 
identification of tho public nnd tho private foo was as^o 
ciutcd with tho practico of taking trophies from them botli 
A kindred allmnco is troccnblo in tho usages of the Jtxvf 
Along with tho slam Nicanor^a head Judas onlers tliat 
dii3 hand ho cut ofTj and ho hnngs Zwth with him 
Kruwilcm as trophies tho hand being Uiat which ho hcul 
tn-lchcd out m blafphomona boasts And this treat 
jiiiut ot Uio trau gressor who n an alien u pamUilcd in 
Ihu Ircalraent of non alien transgreffors by llavid win 
hinJt* hanging np tho corpses of tho roca who had rUm 
iahbyshclh cut off Ihtir hands and tliur Act ' 

it nm^ then, bo rco onably infim*d tlmt ili pliy nf 
caccolcJ filona on pibln’l#, o- (hur heads cn rpLi'* 
cn^ian Cf fnm the bringing back ef tr ph * ’ak n fr.^ 
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slam enemies Tliougli usuaPy a parb only of the shim 
enemy is fixed np^ yet sometimes the whole body is ^ as 
when the dead Saul, minus his head, was fastened by the 
Philistines to the wall of Bethshan And that fixing up 
a felon^s body is more frequent, probably aiises from the 
fact that it has not to be bi ought from a great distance, 
as would usually have to be the body of an enemy. 

§ 856 Though no diiect connexion exists between 
tiophy-takmg and ceremonial government, the foregoing 
facts reveal such indirect connexions as make it needful to 
note the custom It enters as a factoi into the three- 
forms of control — social, political, and religious. 

If, m primitive states, men aie honoured accoidmg to- 
their piowess — if their prowess is estimated here by the 
number of heads they can show, there by the number of “ 
jaw-bones, and elsewheie by the number of scalps, — if such 
trophies are treasured up foi generations, and the pride of 
famihes is proportioned to the number of them taken by 
ancestors — if of the Gauls m the time of Posidonius, we 
read that the heads of their enemies that were the chiefest 
persons of quality, they carefully deposit m chests, em- 
balming them with the oil of cedars, showing them to 
strangers, glory and boast” that they or their forefathei a 
had refused great sums of money ' for them , then, ob- 
viously, a kind of class distinction is initiated by trophies.. 
On reading that in some places a man’s rank varies with 
the quantity of bones in or upon his dwelling, we cannot 
deuy that the display of these proofs of personal superi- 
ority, originates a regulative influence in social intercourse.. 

As political control evolves, trophy-taking becomes m 
‘ several ways instrumental to the maintenance of authority 
Beyond the awe felt for the chief whose many trophies 
show his powers of destruction, there comes the greater 
awe which, on growing into a king with subordinate chiefs 
and dependent tribes, he excites by accumulabng the trophies 

4 
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others take on his behalf namg into di4ad ^hcn he exht 
bits m nambera the relics of stale rel^ As the practice 
aasameB thie dereloped fortn, the /eceipb of Buoh nca 
noosly taken trophies paases in^ a political ceromoey 
The heap of hands laid before an anoiont Egyptian king 
serred to propitiate , as now Botrea tho mass of jawbones 
sent by an Aahantee captain to the court When rre read 
of Timour'a soldiers that ** thoir crueltv wis enforced by 
the peremptory command of prodneing an adeqnato number 
of heads"'' we ore concIatt\eIy sho'wn that the preaenUtion 
of trophies hardens into a form expressing obedience 
Nor IS it thns only that a political effect resnlta. There is 
the governmental restraint produced by fixing up tho bodies 
or heads of tho influbordinate and tho fclonions 


Though offering part of a slam enomy to propitiate a 
ghost does not enter into what le uunmonly called reli 
giona ccramomal yot it obviOQily so enters when the aim is 
to propitiate a god developed from an ancestral ghost o 
are shown the transition by aueb a fact as that In a battle 
botiTOcc tiro tnbos of Kbonds, tho first man who "slow hia 
opponent struck off his right arm and rushed with it to the 
pnest in tho rear who boro it off as an offering to lAhit 
Pennoo in biB grave ” Laba Pennoo being their ‘'God of 
Arms *' Joining with this such other facts as that hefon' 
tho Tahitian god Oro, haman immolations were frequent 
and tho preserved relics ttcto built into walls “formed 
entirely of human sknlls,'* which were principally, it not 
entirely tho skulls of those slam In botllo we are shown 
that gods are wori'hippod by bringing to them, and sccutnu 
laling round their shnnes, these portions of enemies Icjfird 
—killed, very often m fulfilment of their supposed ecto 
mands This mfenneo Is venGcd on seeing siradsrfy 


uicd other kinds of spoils The Philisline^ bcsiJr-* otocr 
Wise displaying rebrs of the dead ^aul pot ‘his artnoar in 
tbf bon e of Ashtnrtilh “ Jly the GrrvVs 0 r trephv f nrr I 


of anas, shields and bclmcU lakrn fioio thr dcftalv’!, 
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conscciated to some divinit} , and tlie Romans deposited 
tlio spoilb of battle m the temple of Jupitei Oapitolinus- 
Similaily among the Fijians, who aie solicitous in every 
M’ny to propitiate their blood-thiisty deities, ^Svhen flags 
aie taken they aie always hung up as trophies in the 
'iiihiuc,” or temple That hundieds of gilt spurs of French 
knights ^auqnlshed by the Flemish in the battle of Comtrai, 
weie deposited in the church of that place, and that in 
France flags taken fiom enemies weie suspended from the 
vaults of cathedials (a practice not unknown in Protestant 
England), are facts which might be joined with these, did not 
joining them imply the impossible supposition that Chris- 
tians think to please the God of love ” by acts hke those 
used to please the diabolical gods of cannibals 

Because of inferences to be hereafter drawn, one remain- 
ing geneial tiuth must be named, though it is so obvious as 
to seem scarcely woi th mention Trophy-taking is directly 
1 elated to mihtancy It begins during a primitive life that 
is wholly occupied in fighting men and animals , it develops 
with the growth of conquering societies in which perpetual 
wars generate the militant type of structure, it diminishes 
as growmg mdustriahsm more and more substitutes pro- 
ductive activities for destructive activities , and complete 
mdustriahsm necessitates entire cessation of it 

The chief sigmficance of trophy-taking, however, has yet 
to be pointed out The reason for here deabng with it, 
though in itself scarcely to be classed as a ceremony, is that 
it furnishes us with the key to numerous ceremonies pre- 
vaihng all over the world among the uncivilized and semi- 
cmlized From the practice of cutting off and taking away 
portions of the dead body, there grows up the practice of 
cutting off portions of the living body. 
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§ 357 FacHity of expotjtion tvjII bo gaino<l by op 
pwmching indirectly tho foctA nnd conclosion* hero to bo 
bct forth 

Tbo aQCionfc ccromony of JDlcItroonfc jn Scotland trt' 
completed tUas' — Ho [anpenor'i nttomey] nonM *toop 
doim and liftiag* o stono ood o ImDdfnl of cartb, band 
tbcBo oToi* to tbo nevr TnswtUB nttonic) thereby confcmnfr 
upon Inm real actual, and corporal* possesion of Ibe 
bof * Among a dwtant abgbiW cwHvxcd people, a parallel 
uango occurs On icllmg Ins culliratcd plot n KbonJ 
baring inrobetl tlio vjJlngc deity to boor to tlio sale, 

then deliTirt n Uandfol of soil to ibo purrba cr ** I rom 
cnscB wbero tljo transfer of lands for n consjdcrolioii is tb^’* 
ixprcsscd sTo mar pass to ca^s srliero lands arc br a 
Munlar form surrendered to ebovr ifobtiral hubmi’um 
I cn tin. Atbomnns npplieil for btlp against (In Spartaf 
after tbe at lack of Kleomcw^ n ct nf ^ ion of solx'rdinatr'U 
was d mamtc^l m return for tbo protection asLt 1 end tl 
conft*^ ion eras maile bv srudmir i“3rtli anlnalrr K Ite 
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•^omo ten yen.t*s ago, Ta-ncii-lisin sent liis Pantlia^y” 
mission to England, they earned witli them pieces of lock 
he\Mi from the four coincis of the [Tali] mountain, as the 
most formal expression of his desuc to become feudatory 
to the Biitish Cio\\n ” 

This giving a pait instead of giving the whole, where 
the whole cannot be mechamcall}' handed ovei, will peihaps 
be instanced as a symbolic ceiemoiiy , though, even m the 
absence of any furbhei inteipretation, wm may say that it 
approaches as iicail}’’ to actual transfer as the natuie of the 
case pcimits We aie not, however, obliged to regaid 
this ceremony as ai tificiall}'- devised Wo may affiliate it 
upon a simpler ceremony wdiich at once elucidates it, and 
is elucidated b}'" it I lefei to suiiendeimg a pait of 
the body as implying suriendcr of the whole In Fiji, 
tiibutaiies approaching their masters weio told by a 
incssengei that they must all cut off their tohe (locks 
of hair that aic left like tails) . They all docked 
their tails ” Still, it may be replied that this act, too, 
IS a symbolic act — an act artificially devised lathei than 
natuially dciived If we cany our inquiry a step back, 
however, we shall find a clue to its natuial derivation 

First, let us remembei the honour which accrues fiom 
accumulated tiophies , so that, among the Shoshones for 
instance, ^Hie who takes the most scalps gams the most 
gloiy Let us 30m with this Bancroft’s statement 
icspectmg the treatment of prisoners by the Chichimecs, 
that often weio they scalped while yet ahve, and the 
bloody trophy placed upon the heads of their toi mentors ” 
And then let us ask what happens if the scalped enemy 
survives The captor pieseives the scalp as an addition 
to his other trophies , the vanquished enemy becomes his 
slave j and he is shown to bo a slave by the loss of his scalp 
Here, then, are the beginnings of a custom that may 
become established when social conditions make it 
advantageous to keep conquered foes as seivauts instead 
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of eefang them The couservative eavage cliaugos ds httle 
as posmblo While the new practice of onslaring the 
captra-ed ansea, the old practice of cutting from their 
bodies such parts as servo for trophies continnos , and 
tho morlcs left becomo marks of subjugation Gradually 
as tho receipt of such marks comet to imply bondage, not 
only will those token in war be marked, bnt also those 
bom to them until at length tho bcnnng of tho mark 
shows snbordination m gonerol 

That submission to mntflation may eventually grow into 
the sealing of on agreomonfc to bo bondsmen, is shown 
us bv Hebrew history * Then Kahosh tho Ammonite 
came np, and encamped against Jabesh gilcad and nil the 
men of Jabesh said unto Nohaah, Make a covenant with 
ns and wo will serve thee And Nohnah tl o Ammomte 
answered there On this condition will I make a covenant 
with von that I may thrust out all vonr right eyes They 
agreed to booomo sabjocts and Oio roolilation (not m tins 
case consented to however) was to mark thoir snbjcction 
And while mutilations thus serve, like tho brands a farmer 
puts on his sheep, to show first private ownership and 
afterwards political ownership they also ►ervo ns perpelanl 
remmders of tlio rulers power so keeping abvo the dn'a<I 
tlint brings obedii nco Tins fnet no S4 xj in the statement 
that when tho second Bn il deprived fifteen thmi ind 
Bulgnnnn vajitires of sight ‘ the nolion was owed hy thi< 
tcmblc example ' 

Jn^t adding thol tho bcantig of a mnliKti in,thD' 
mg tho mark of asuljoct mre rnrTir(*<< ns n tuL< ri ^ f snt) 
mi Sion when the trophv taking vrlncli nngmat -I if 
ibsappeorcd ; let ns non note tin diffirent km I 
mntdalions and the ways m which thrv r< Vimlly cr t r iota 
the ttvrve forms of control — p^ht^^at, rrhgi u , an ! * vts' 

J Gl-P \\)trn the Armniinns t war I 

n jigrrv sunimr-ninp f nfi hnt fl 
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nri}' certain arro^^s as then cicrlentials , and, if hostilities 
are actually coininciiced, the finger, or (as Aj9cdo will have 
it) the hand of a slain cnem3% is 30ined to the ariows^^ — 
another instance, added to those ahcady given, in which 
hands, or parts of them, are brought home to show victory 

We have proof that in ‘^oine cases living vanquished men, 
made handle'^s by this kind of trophy-taking, are bi ought 
back f tom battle King Osymand3’as reduced theievolted 
Bactriaus , and as shown on the second wall of the 
monument to him “ the pi isoners ai e brought forward the3’ 
arc without then hands and members But though a 
conqueied enera3' may have one of his hands taken as a 
tiophy without much endangering his life, loss of a hand so 
gieatly diminishes his value as a slave, that some othei 
trophy is natuially prcfciied 

The like cannot, howevei, be said of a finger That 
fingeis are sometimes caiiicdhomc as ti opines we have just 
seen, and that conqueied enemies, mutilated by loss of 
fingers, aie sometimes allowed to live as slaves, the Bible 
yields proof In Judges i 6 , 7 , we read — Adom-bezek 
[the Canaanite] tied, and they pursued after him, and 
caught him, and cut off his thumbs and his gieat toes And 
Adoni-bezek said. Threescore and ten kings, having then 
thumbs and then great toes cut off, gathered their meat 
undei my table as I have done, so God hath lequited me ” 
Hence, then, the fact that finopig are, in various places, cut 
off and offered in propitiation of living ruleis, in propitiation 
of dead ruleis, and iii piopitiation of dead relatives The 
sanguinaiy Fijians, extreme in their loyalty to cannibal 
despots, yield sundiy illustrations Describing the sequence 
of an alleged insult, Williams says — "A messengei was 
. , . sent to the chief of the offender to demand an 

explanation, which was forthwith given, togethei with the 
fingers of foui persons, to appease the angry chieftain On 
the occasion of a chieffs death, "oideis were issued that one 
bundled fingers should bo cut off, but only sixty were 
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otnputatod, ono ■vpomau loamg her Iifo in consequonce ** 
Once more, a child’a hand “Tra» covered mth blooi -which 
flowed from the stump where shortlj before, his htt3© finger 
had been cut off as a toten of affection for his deceased 
father ** This propitiation of the dead by offering fingers, 
or parts of them occars cUowhero When, among Iho 
Charruns, tho head of tho family died, tho daughters, 
-wjdoiT, and mamed sisters were obliged to have each ono 
joint from tho finger cat off and this was repeated for 
every relation of tho h\o character who died tho pntnary 
amputation being from tho httlo finger By tho ilandan*?, 
the usufli mode of expressing gnof on tho dcoth of a relation 
** was to loso two joints of Ibo little fingers, or sometimes 
tho other fingers ’ A Idco enstom was found among tho 
Dacotalis and vnnous otlicr Amtncnn tnbos Sacnficod in 
this way to tho ghost of tho dead relative or tho dead chief, 
to express that subjection which would hare pacified him 
while alive tho amputated finger becomes, in other case^, 
n Mcrifico to tho expanded ghost or god During hit 
initiation tho htandau wamor holding op iho httlo finger 
of hifl left hand to tho Great Spirit ho expresses to Ihw m 
a speech of a fow words his willmgnoits to pvo it os a 
sacnDco when ho lays it on tlio dnctl butTilo ikoll where 
iho otlitr cliopa it off near the hand with a blow of tho 
Imtchct And tho native^ of Tonga cut off a portion of 
tho little finger as a saenfleo to the gods for tho recover) 
of a snpenor sick relative 

Onpnalli expressing siibmi sion to powerfal bungs ahve 
and dead this inotHation insome ca^r-s Lccomo<, spjmrcntlr 
a mark of domestic snboTrhnatl'in Tho An^lrahms /jive n 
custom of cutting off the last joint of ihn )iMl finger <f 
fimalcsj and a Hottentot ' srnlow aho insmn ft treor 1 
lime tnUKl have the top jomtif nfiogr-rrot off »n4 I rt 
nnollnr jomt f ir llie third ooJ so on f r rich litnd ihi s’ e 
rntrri into wrdlock 

A* »ho>tinp llm wsTin wbicli thr*e pr p t a ry f 
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of tlie hands are made so as to inteifere least with usefulness^ 
it may be noted that habitually they begin with the last 
joint of the little finger^ and affect the more important parts 
of the hand only if they recur And where, by amputating 
the hand, there is repeated m full the original mutilation of 
^ slam enemies, it is where the usefulness of the subject 
. person is not a consideiation, but wheie the tieatment of 
the external enemy is extended to the internal enemy — the 
ciiminal The Hebrews made the loss of a hand a punish- 
ment for one kind of offence, as shown in Deuteronomy, 
XXV 11, 12 In ancient Egypt, forgers and other falsifieis 
lost both hands Of a J apanese political transgi essor it is said 
— His hands were ordered to be struck off, which m Japan 
is the very extremity of dishonoui In medneval Europe 
hands were cut off for various offences. 

§ 359 Recent accounts fiom the East prove that some of 
the vanquished deprived of their noses by their conquerors, 
snivive, and those who do so, lemain identiGable theieafter 
as conquered men Consequently, lack of a nose may 
become the mark of a slave, and in some cases it does this 
Certain of the ancient Central Am ei jeans challenged 
neighbouring peoples when they wanted slaves , if the 
other party did not accept of the challenge, they ravaged 
their country and cut off the noses of the slaves And, 
describing a war carried on during his captivity in Ashantee, 
Ramseyer says the Ashantecs spared one prisoner, whose 
head was shaved, nose and ears cut off, and himself made to 
carry the king^s drum 

Along -With loss of nose occurs, in the last case, loss of 
ears This is similarly intei pretablo as having originated 
fiom trophy-taking, and havmg in some cases survived, if 
not as a mark of ordinary slaveiy, still, as a maik of that 
other slavery which is a punishment for ciime In ancient 
Mexico ‘’‘"ho who told a lie to the particular prejudice of 
another had a part of his lip cut off, and sometimes his 
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can ” AmoDg tlie Hondoroa |>eople a tbief had liia goods 
coTifiacatedj and, if the theft iraa very great, they cut off 
hi3 ears and handa.^^ A law of au adjacent people, the 
Miatecs, directed the "cntting off of an. adultorer^B ears, 
nose, or hps,” and hy «omo of the Zapotecas ‘ women 
convictod of adultery had their ears and noses cut off ” 

Bat though ohsonco of ears seems more generally to hare 
marked a cnminal than a vanquished enomy who had sur 
vived the talcing of hie ears as trophies, wo may suspect 
that originally it was a trait of an enslaved cuptivo, and 
that hy mitigation, it gave nee to the method of marking « 
slave that was used by tho Ilebrows, and still continncfi m 
the Last With a modified meaning In Exodus xxi B, C, wo 
read that if, after lus sir years* seme© a purchased slovc 
docs not Wish to ho free, Ins master shall ' bnng him to tho 
door or uuto the door post and his master sliall bore hi« 
car through with on awl, and lio shall servo him for ever " 
CommonUngon this ccromonyKnobel says — In tho modem 
East the svmbol of piercing tho ears u mentioned as the 
mark of those who are dedicated It expres cs tho 

belonging to somobodv *” And since whero there grow* dp 
unqualified dc-ipotism pnvalo slavery ib joined with pnhlic 
elitvory nnd tho accepted theory is that oil subjects nrv llir 
property of tho ruler wo ninj su^p^rt thut then*, hence 
results in some ci\ es tlio univorsnbty of thi^ mutd illott 
* All tho Bunucso without oxccjUion Un\o the cu t^m of 
bonng their com Tlio ilny when the opeiotion h perf 
IS kept as n re^tivul; for this rif'tom liohl in their 
tion something of the ronV. that Impli^m Inn in ' As 
indirect evnh nee I may add the cun fact tfiat the f» irtfl 
holln liM ertr< in liin liand« In token of subrn* ■‘I n * 

A rclite^l o^3g> rau^t 1*0 nolnl i the in ertfr n of n nng in 
tin noic Cutnuicnlin^ on tins ex inj tifl -d I r ^ n 
>\omm of V tmehan, IkU five— I wn' Idl th*t it ^ ’ 
the cm oqu nee of a rvbj,»^ur d I e^ll n » f ll I r 
X > thr f nice I f God * Now m 1 thr f II »*id p* » 
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from Isaiali about Sennaclierib' — ‘’‘’This is tbe word tbaf 
the Lord hath spoken concerning him . I -will put my 
hook m thy nose^ and my bridle in thy lips ” And then 
add the fact that in Assyrian sculptures are represented 
prisoners being led by coids attached to iings through their 
noses Do "we not see a kindred filiation — conquest, inci- 
dental marking of the captive, survival of the maik as 
distinguishing subject persons ? 

§ 360 Jaws can be taken only fiom those whose lives aie 
taken There aie the teeth, however some of these may 
be extracted as tiophies without seriously decreasing the 
usefulness of the prisoner Hence another form of 
mutilation 

We have seen that teeth of slam foes are worn in 
Ashantee and in South America Now if teeth are taken 
as trophies from captives who are preserved as slaves, loss 
of them must become a mark of subjection Of facts 
dnectly showing that a propitiatory ceremony hence arises 
I can name but one Among mutilations undergone when 
a king or chief dies m the Sandwich Islands, Ellis names 
knocking out one of the front teeth an alternative being 
cutting the ears When we furthei lead m Cook that the 
Sandwich Islanders knock out from one to four of the fiont 
teeth, showing that the whole population becomes maiked 
by these repeated mutilations suffered to propitiate the 
ghosts of dead rulers — when we infer that in piopiLiation of 
a much-dieaded ruler deified affer death, not only those 
who knew him may submit to this loss, but also then chil- 
dren subsequently boin , we see how the practice, becoming 
established, may survive as a sacied custom when its mean- 
ing IS lost Foi concluding that the practice has this 
sacramental nature, there are the further reasons derived 
fiom the fixing of the age toi the operation, and from the 
character of the operator In New South Wales it is the 
Koiadger men, or priests, who perfoim the ceiemony, and 
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Nootlcns and ‘ the privilege of irearing long liair 'n hat he 
otlfllj denied** to Oonb slaves and captives The st go 
that punished cnnunabty was similarly marked In Nica*\ 
ragaa, "a thief had hie hair cat off and became a elave to 
the person that hod been robbed till he was satisfied ** 
Naturally infUction of tho slave badgo grew into a punish 
ment By the Central Americans a snspocted adnltoror 
was stripped and his hair was cat ** One ancient 
ilencon penalty was to have the hair ent at some pubho 
place ** And during medueval tames in Enropo cutting of 
hair was a paDiahraent Of coarse, by contrast, long 

hair became a distinction If among tho Chibchas ** tho 
greatest affront that could bo put on a man or a woman was 
to have their hnir cropped ” tho nssunnation to slaves in 
appearance was tho reason tho honourabloncas of long 
hair being an implication Tho Itsaci Indians/* says 
Fnnconrt^ ' wore tboir hair os long as it would grow indeed 
it IS a most difHcult thing to bring tho Indians to cat thoir 
hair ** Ifong hair shows mnl Draong tho Tongana none 
arc permitted to wear it but the principal people Sirai 
lorly with tho Now Caledonians and various olbers of tho 
uncivilised j and similarly with scmi civilized OnentaN 
* tho Ottoman princes havo their beard shaved off to show 
that they oro dependent on tho favour of iho rcigmng 
emperor** By tho Greeks, "in manhood, Itatr 

worn longer** and "» certain political significaoc) was 
attached to tho hair" In Northern Europt, too, * among 
tho Franks tho serfs won? tho hair Icis long and 

lets carefully dressed than freemen * and tho freempfi 
loss long than the nobles ** Tho liair of the I rank kingv 
IS sacml It IS for them a mark and hotuonihl'* 

prerogative of ihe royal race** Cl'ith'ur and Uhd Irh^tt 
At lung to divide ihurbrother'a kingdom, conijltpJ re 
int, their niphcws *whethrr to cut off thrir ha f a' 
mince them to the rank of snbjeetr er to kill ih n I 
faiy sJd the rilrvccr <m.» of the inr* 
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21* Ins hair, beard, uor nails are ever [avowedly] 
that bis sacied person may not be mutilated such 
outuiiig as occuis being Joue while he is supposed to sleep 
A paiallel niaiking of divine rank maj be noted m 
passing. Length of hair being significant of terrestrial 
dignity becomes significant, too, of celestial dignity The 
gods of vaiious peoples, and especially the gi eat gods, are , 
distinguished b}'^ their flowing beaids and long locks 

Domestic subordination also, m many cases goes along with 
shoit hair Under low social conditions, females commonly 
bear this badge of slaverj'- In Samoa the women wear 
the hail short while the men wear it long, and among other 
Malayo-Polynesians, as the Tahitians and New Zealanders, 
the like contiast occurs Similaily with the Negrito races 
^^In New Caledonia the chiefs and influential men wear 
their hair long . . The women all crop theirs close to 

the very eais Cropped heads in like manner distinguish 
the women of Tanna, of Lifu, of Vate, and those of Tas- 
mania A kindred mode of signifying fihal sub- 

jection has existed Saciifice of hair once formed part 
of the ceremony of adoption m Euiope ‘^Chailes Martel 
sent Pepin, his sou, to Luithprand, king of the Lombards, 
that he might cut his first locks, and by this ceremony hold 
for the future the place of his father and Clovis, to make 
peace with Alarm, pioposed to become his adopted son, by 
offermg his beard to be cut by him 

This mutilation simultaneously came to imply subjection 
to dead peisons How yieldmg up hair to the dead is 
origmally akin to yieldmg up a tiophy, is well shown by the 
Dacotahs “ The men shave the hair off their heads, ^xcept 
a small tuft on the top [the scalp-lock], which they suffer 
to grow and wear in plaits over the shoulders, the loss of 
it IS the usual sacrifice at the death of near i elations That / 
IS, they go as near as may be to surrendering their scalps 
to the dead The meaning is agam seen m the account 
given of tho Canbs ^^As them hair thus constituted their 
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cliief prido^ it iroa on unoqmrocnl proof of tlio mccnty of 
thoir Borrow, when on tho death of a relation or fnend, 
they cut it short like thoir slaros and captiTes,*^ Every- 
where tho nnciviliied hnvo kmdrod forms Kor was it 
othorwiao with tho ancicmt hiatono races By tho Hob rows 
malting ** baldness npon their heads'* was practised os a 
funeral ntc as was oIbo shaving off ^'tho comer of their 
beard" Among Grceka ond Romans ''^tho hair was cut 
close in moormug" In Qrooce the meaning of this mati 
labon was rocogmzcd Potter remarks —‘'wo 6nd Blcctra 
in Euripidee finding fault with ITelcna for sparing her locks 
and thereby defrauding tho dead " and ho cites tho state 
ment that this socnfico of hair (sometimes hud npon tho 
grave) was partly to render tho ghost of tho deccosnl 
person propitious ’* A significant addition roust bo roadc 
For u recent death, tlio moomor s head was phaved for 
nn ofllnng to tho long dead, a single lock was cut off 
Raturally lE from propibation of tho dead, some of whom 
bocomo deities, Uicre grows up religious propitmtion, the 
offering of liair may bo expected lo rc-nppear as n rcliguJUH 
ceremony and wo find that it docs so jUrcady, m t c 
just named fact ilrnt besides iho Imir sacnGcdl nl a 
Greek funcnil, smnllcr sacnGccs of Imir were made after 
wards wo SCO Iho nio of that rccurnng propitiation chamc 
tenzmg worship of a doily And when wo further rt-sd 
llint among tho Orcels “on tho death of anr very P 

personage nsagincml ,t sometimes Imppcuc^Uhsl all hc 

army cut off their lour," wo are shown a st p tossnli tl»s 
nmnitmtion hy nnnlalcl mcinhers of tlio romrnumtv a 
hrgi which when it hecomes cstnl li bed i a lr4tt of ^ ' 
g, u. wor>b.p llmct crrlam Grcik 

caumgoffof the hair which was aPavs dot c r. en » / 
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sncli occasions was consecrated to some god/^ Sacnfice of 
hair was an act of worsliip witli the Hebrews also. We are 
told of fourscore men, having tbeir beards shaven, and 
their clothes rent, and hwing cut themselves, with offerings 
and incense in their hand, to bring them to the house of the 
Lord and Krehl gives sundry kmdred facts concerning 
the Arabians. Curious modifications of the practice occurred 
in ancient Peru Small sacrifices of hair were continual. 

Another offenng,^^ writes d^ Acosta, is ^‘'pulling out the 
-eye-lashes or eye-brows and presenting them to the sun, the 
hills, the combles, the winds, or whatever they aie m fear 
■of On entering the temples, or when they were already 
within them, they put their hands to their eyebrows as if 
they would pull out the hairs, and then made a motion as if 
they were blowing them towards the idol a good instance 
of the abridgment which ceremonies habitually undergo 

One further development remains. This kind of sacrifice 
becomes in some cases a social propitiation Wreaths of 
their own hair plaited, were bestowed upon others as marks 
of consideration by the Tahitians In France in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, it was usual -to pluck out a few hairs 
from the beard on approaching a superior, and present 
them, and this usage was occasionally adopted as a mark 
of condescension by a ruler, as when Clovis, gratified by 
the visit of the Bishop of Toulouse, gave him a hair from 
his beard, and was imitated in so doing by his followers 
Afterwards the usage had its meaning obscured by abridg- 
ment In the times of chivalry one mode of showing respect 
was to tug at the moustache 

§ 362. Already, when treating of trophies, and when 
■findmg that those of the phalhc class, major and minor, had 
the same meanings as the rest, the way was opened to 
explain the mutilations next to be dealt with "We have 
seen that when the vanquished were not killed but enslaved, 
it became impeiative that the taking of ti'ophies from them 
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silOTild neitlier endaij^r life nor bo highly injnnoxia, ond 
that lienco instead of j&Tra, teeth were taken , instead of 
hands, fingers , instead of hair Simil^I^ in this 

case, the fatal or dnngcrons mutilation disappearing, kft 
only Budi allied mutilation as did not senoualy or at al) 
decrease the Tuloe of the enemy os a eorrant 

Tint castration was initiated by trophy taking I find no 
direct proof, but there is direct proof that prisoners are 
sometimes treated m a wa^ winch tropb} taking of the 
implied kmd would entaH The ancient Persians used to 
cofitrato the young men and bo^s of Ihoir ynnquishetl 
cnemiofl Of Theobald Marqms of Spolcto, wo read lu 
Gibbon that "bis captives were castrated Viithout 

mercy ” For thinking that there was onco an enforced 
Sflcnfico of tho nature indicated, made to a conqueror, there 
IS tliQ further reason that wo find n parallel sacnfico made to 
a deity At tlio annual fcstimls of the Phrygian goddc*'? 
Amnia [AgdisUs], '^it was tho enstom for young men to 
make thcnmlrcs eunuchs with a sharp shell, crying oat al 
tht Bomo time, *Tako this Agdibtis'" Tliere was ft Ific 
practice among tho PhoDmcians, and Bnnton name* n 
Bercro self mutilation of tho ancient Jroxicnn pnest? which 
Booms to have included this Cotniog in the way e-hown to 
impl) subordination, this ui-agc, liLo miny ctnmonfal 
usogefl, has m some cases aumred vrhere iti miniiing i< 
lost Tho Hottentots enforce sewi'CiHration at pb ul 
light or nine icar* of ngCj ond a kinJrxd custom csi 
amontr tho Australian 
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Salvadoi'j anil wc meet -witli it again in Anstialia Even 
apart from the fact that then monuments show the 
Bgjrptians piactised it from early times, and even apart 
from the evidence that it prevailed among Arab peoples at 
large, these proofs that circumcision is not limited to region 
01 race, sufficiently dispose of the cuiTent theological 
interpretation They sufficiently dispose, too, of another 
interpretation not uncommonly given ; for a general survey 
of the facts shows us that while the usage does not prevail 
among the most cleanly laces m the world, it is common 
among the most uncleanly races Contrariwise, the facts 
taken m the mass are congruous with the geneial theory 
thus far verified 

It was shown that among the Abyssmians the trophy 
taken by circumcision from an enemy’s dead body, is 
presented by each warrior to his chief, and that all such 
trophies taken after a battle are eventually presented 
to the king If the vanquished enemies instead of being 
killed aie made slave'', and if the ivamors who have 
vanquished them continue to present the usual proofs 
of their piowess, there must arise the circumcision of 
hvmg captives, who thereby become maiked as subjugated 
persons A further result is obvious As the chief and 
the king are propitiated by bringing them these trophies 
taken from their foes , and as the primitive belief is that a 
dead man^s ghost is pleased by whatever pleased the man 
when alive , there will natuially follow a presentation of 
such trophies to the ghost of the departed ruler And then 
in a highly militant society governed by a divinely- 
descended despot, who requires all Ins subjects to bear this 
badge of seivitude, and who, dying, has his dreaded ghost 
anxiously propitiated , we may expect that the presentation 
to the king of these trophies taken from enslaved enemies, 
will develop into the offering to the god of like trophies 
taken from. each generation of male citizens in acknow^- 
Ipdgment of their slavery to him Hence, when ^Movers 
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fujB that among tho PhamicmDB circumcision vrtia ''a sign 
of consecration to Satnrn,” and when proof is giien that of 
old tho people of Son Salvador circnmciscd '^in tho Jovnsli 
manner offering the blood to on idol,** wo are shown jost 
the result to bo anticipated os eventually onsing 

That this mtCTprotation appbes to tho enstom os mndo 
known in tho Bible, is clear "Wo have already seen that 
tho ancient Hebrews liko tbo modem Abvssinians, practised 
tbo form of trophy taking which necessitates this mntdation 
of tho dead enemy and as la tho ono cast, so in tho other, 
it follows that tho vanquished enemy not slam but made 
prisoner i\nll bv this raublation bo marked ns a subject 
person That circumcision wns among the Ilcbrowa tho 
stamp of Bohjoction, all the evidence proves On learning 
that nmong exisling Bedouins, tlio onlv conception of God 
is tliat of a powerful linng ruler tbo sculmg by circumcision 
of tho covenant between God and Abmham becomes a 
comprehensible ceremony There is famished an explanation 
of the fact that m considcmtion of a Icmtory to bo rcceireO, 
this mntilation undergone by Abraham, imphcil that “tbo 
Lord** was * to bo a god niito" him, as aUo of tho fiet 
that the mark was to bo bomo not by him and his 
descendants cnl\ ns fa%ourod individuals, but also by slaves 
not of his blood And on remembering that bv pnrailm 
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On the other hand, ^Mattathias and his friends, rebelling 
against foieign rule and woislnp, aic said to have gone 
“louud about, and pulled down the altars and -what 
children soever they found within the coast of Israel 
linen cumcised, those they ciicumcised vahantly ” Moreover 
llyicanus, having subdued the Idumeans, made them submit 
to cncumcision, and Aiistobulus similaily imposed the maik 
on the conquered people of Iturea 

Quite congruous are cei tarn converse facts Tooitonga (the 
gieat divine chief of Tonga) is not circumcised, as all the 
other men aie , being unsuboidinated, ho does not bear the 
badge of suboidination And with this I may join a case 
in which whole tribes belonging to a race ordinal ily piac- 
tising circumcision, aic uiicn cumcised ivhere they aie 
unsubordinated Naming some wild Beibeis in Moiocco as 
thus distinguished, Rohlfs says, these uncircumcised tribes 
inhabit the Rif mountains . All the Rif mountaineers 
eat wild boar, in spite of the Koian law 

§ 3G3 Besides mutilations entailing some loss of flesh, 
bone, skm, or haii, thcie are mutilations which do not 
imply a deduction , at least — not a permanent one Of 
these we may take fiist, one which saciifices a hquid part 
of the body though not a solid part 

Bleeding as a mutilation has an origin akin to the origins 
of other mutilations Did we not find that some uncivi- 
lized tubes, as the Samoyedes, drink the warm blood of 
ammals — did we not find among emsting cannibals, such as 
the Fijians, proofs that savages diink the blood of still- 
living human victims , it would seem incredible that from 
taking the blood of a vanquished enemy was deiived the 
ceiemony of oftering blood to a ghost and to a god Bud 
when to accounts of horrors like these we join accounts of 
kindred ones vhich savages commit, such as that among 
the Amaponda Kaffiis “it is usual for the ruling chief, on 
his accession to the government, to bo v ashed m the blood 
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of a near relative generally a brother, who la put to dealt 
on the occasion and when we infer that before ci>nlisatioii 
arose the sanguinary toatca and naagea now exceptional 
were proliably general, we may suspect that from the 
dimlang of blood by conquenog cannibala there arose some 
kinds of blood offerings — atan} rate, offerings of blood taken 
from immolated nctims Possibly some offerings of blcxxl 
from the bodies of li\ung persons are to be ihns accounted 
for But those nhich arc not, ore oxpbcabk os nnsinj, 
from tho practice of establishing a socred bond between 
living persons by partaking of each other s blood the 
denred conception being that those who giic soroo of thtir 
blood to tho ghost cf o man just dead and lingtnng mar, 
effect with it a union wliieh on the out side implies sub 
mission and on the other suit fntuilljni*>s 

On this hj'pothois we ha\« a rcaion fur the prcvakuct of 
htlf bleeding as a funcrut nto not among cxisliug ■« 

only but among ancient and pirtmll> civilized peojilcb — 
the J'W'* tho Greeks the Huns the Turks t oro 
shown how there ante kindred as pennautnt pro 

]ntwtion< of tho*c niort dreaded ghosts winch hccoino gtxK 
— such ofk nags of blood uow from thtir own bwlus and 
now from tlieir infants bodic ns those which thu Mnuis 
gave tlu-ir idols each offcniig* os iMa itn|died bj the 
i>e!f gashing* of the pncbts of lUal , niid such wm 
)iuinniv* niadi even in ]»rnpmillii^ Jalivih, n hj ih 
fuur'cort. m 'll who come from Shtihtro ‘^hihh nu>l 
''iinarn M re-on r the in tnii*^ of b! >-1 1 ri' n 

n>i fiiKi > ri rir* «n oil 
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Foster, Agent General for New South Wales, wntes to 
me that he has seen an Australian mother on meeting her 
son after an interval of six months, gash her face with a 
pointed stick " until the blood stieamed/^ 

§ 364. Cuts leave scais If the blood-offerings which 
entail them aie made by lelatives to the departed spuit of 
an ordinary person, these scais aie not likely to have any 
permanent significance , but if they are made m propitia- 
tion of a deceased chief, not by his lelatives alone but by 
uni elated membeis of the tube who stood m awe of him 
and fear his ghost, then, hke other mutilations, they 
become signs of subjection The Huns who ^'at the buiial 
of Attila, cut their faces with hollow wounds,^^ m common 
with the Tuiks who did the like at royal funerals, thus 
inflicted on themselves marks which theieafter distingmshed 
them as servants of their respective rulei s So, too, did the 
Lacedmmoniaus who, ‘'^when their king died, had a bai- 
barous custom of meeting m vast numbers, wheie men, 
women, and slaves, all mixed together, toie the flesh from 
their foreheads with pins and needles to gratify the 
ghosts of the dead Such customs are likely sometimes to 
have further results With the apotheosis of a notable 
king whose conquests gave him the chaiactei of fouudei 
of the nation, marks of this kind, borne not by his con- 
temporary followers only but imposed by them on then 
children, may become national marks 

That the scars caused by blood-lettings at funerals are 
lecogmzed as binding to the dead those who beai them, 
and do develop m the way alleged, ive have good evidence 
The command m Leviticus, ‘^‘’ye shall not make any cuttings 
in youi flesh for the dead, nor pimt any marks upon you,'^ 
shows us the usage in that stage at which the scar left by 
sacriflce of blood is still a sign partly of family subordination 
and partly of other subordmation And Scandmavian tiadi- 
Hons show us a stage at which the scar betokens allegiance 
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either to on. tmspecificd aupcmatural being, oi to a Joccased 
ruler ivho has become a god 0dm, ** when ho near hi* 
death, mad© himself bo marled with the point of a spear," 
and Niort '^before ho died roado himself bo marled for 
0dm with the spear point " 

It is probable that scars on the snrfaco of the bodj", thus 
coming to express loyaltj to a deceased father or a deceased 
ruler, or a god derived from biro, miUato among other dis 
Cgurements those wo class ns tattooing Lacerations, and 
the traces thev leave, ore certain to talc difllrcnt forms 
m dilToront places Tlio Andaman Islanders '' tattoo 
by incising tho film witbont inserting colouring 

matter tho acatnx boiug whiter than tho sound aim 
Somo natives of Australia have ndges raised on tins or that 
part of the bodv wlulo others brand thcmscircs In Tanna 
tho people malo elc\ated scans on their orm* and cheats 
And Burton m his says — ^*tho trim pittcm* 

wore of cvtrj %onctv, from Iho diroinutuo pncl to tho 
great gash and tho large bod liUo lumps la thi^ 

connlT) every tnbe sub tnbe, and ostn fatnilv, has \ti 
blazon whose infinite diversifications mny l>o compna**! 
with the lines and ordinarivs of Knropcan hcraldrs " 
JsaturalU, among the \'anoU5 bIiii mutiblious on^inal'n? 
in tho vra^ alleged many will under the prompting! i f 
\*an)ty InVo on n cliaractcr more or le ornaminUlj on I 
then oof them for dtcontioii will o^ltn fur^ivi, vtIhji ih >r 
meaning lias biM.n Ii t 
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•^lierc ife IS painted on tlie bodj’-, is thus regarded as a kind 
of disloyalt}’’, equally will it be so when the mark is one 
that lias aijseii from modified lacerations , and such refusal 
will be tantamount to lebelhon where the maik signifies 
descent from, and submission to, some great father of the 
race Hence such facts as the following — ‘’‘’All these In- 
“ dians ” says Cieza of the ancient Peruvians, ‘^wear ceitain 
“ marks by which they are known, and which were used by 
“ their ancestors Both se\es of the Sandwich Islandeis 
have a particular mark (tattooed) which seems to indicate 
the distiict in which, or the chief undei whom, they lived 
That a special form of tattooing becomes a tribal mark in 
the way suggested, we have, indeed, some direct evidence 
Among the vSandwich Islanders, funeial rites at the death 
of a chief, such as knocking out teeth, cutting the ears, &c , 
one IS tattooing a spot on the tongue Here we see this 
mutilation becommg the sign of allegiance to a luler who 
has died, and then, when the deceased ruler, unusually 
distinguished, is apotheosized, the tattoo maik becomes the 
sign of obedience to him as a deity “’ ’With seveial 
Eastern nations,’^ says Giimm, ‘^‘^it was a custom to mark 
oneself by a burnt oi incised sign as adherent to a certain 
worship It was thus with the Hebrews Remembering 
that they were forbidden to mark themselves for the dead, 
we shall see the meaning of the passage in Deuteronomy — 
‘^They have coriupted themselves, the spot is not the spot 
of his childien they are a perverse and crooked gene- 
lation ” And that such contiasted spots were understood 
in latei times to imply the service of different deities, is 
suggested by passages m Revelations, where an angel is 
desciibed as oideimg delay ‘’‘till we have sealed the 

* Willie this chapter is standing in t^pc, I have come upon a passage m 
Bancroft, concerning the Indians of the Isthmus of Darien fall}’’ iciifiing 
the gencial interpretation gii en He sn} s — “ Ei eiy principal man retained a 
number of prisoners ns bondsmen , tliey weie branded or tattooed with 
the particular maik of the owner on the face or arm, or had one of their 
hont teeth extracted ” 
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sorraufs o£ oar God m their forchoudi " and irlicro * nu 
hundred and forty and fonr tlioosand, haring hi8 Father^s 
name ■WTitten in their forehead'/^ arc described os standing 
on Mount Sion whilo an angel proclaims thnt^ If an\ man 
Worship the hetut and his image and recciro his mark lu 
his foToheod^ or in his hand, the same shall dnrk of the 
wine of the wmth of God ” Even now “ this practice of 
marking rehgroDS tokens upon the hands and arms is almost 
universal among the Arabs of all sects and claiises ” ifore 
over ** Clinshans m some parts of the East and European 
wiilorB were long in the habit of marking, by means of 
punctures and a black d^o their arm^ aud other members 
of the body with tho sign of the crucifix, or the imago of 
the Virgin tlio Maliommedons mark them with the name 
of Alloli ” So that among advanced mcM, tlic e skin 
mutilations still linvc meanings like tho^ 
ancient M tico wlarc, when a child was dcdicatc<l ti> 
Qnrt 2 .ilcohnatl * tin. priest mode a slight cat nith a knift 
on Us Lren t aa a sign that il belonged to the cult aud 
hcmcoofthcgod " and like tho«euow given to them m parts 
of Angola nherc a child os soon as l>om is* taltootnl on the 
licllv, m order thereby to dedicate it to a cctiam ftlich 
A significmit group of evidences remami have ?(.*en 

that wlivTO crojipeil Imir impbc^ n rritudc, lonj, hair bccouir** 
an honourable dutincliou and that, occaMomtlU, m oppoii 
tion to cimimcisioii os as oewted v%illi thin. i 

ah otirH of It along nith the hIt,hv^^ jhjntr il<n nt hvr 
u p imllrl onlithcji lli great tlivinc cfinfuf tin Tt 
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Hint an untattoocd lace having been conquered by one 
winch practised tattooing, the picsence of these maiking? 
became asbocialed wnth social supiemacy 

A fuithci cause exists foi this conflict of meanmgb, 
fl'hcie icniams to be named a species of skin-mutilation 
having anothci ongin and different implication 

§ 305 Besides scais lesulting fiom lacerations made in 
piopitiating dead lelatives, dead chiefs, and deities, there 
aie scais resulting fioin wmunds leceived m battle All the 
woi Id ovei, these are held m lionoui and displayed with 
piide The sentiment associated with them among our- 
selves in past times, is indicated in Shakespeare by sundij" 
lefciences to such as boasting shew' their scais Lafeu 
sai s — “ a seal nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good livery of 
honoui and Henry V foictells of an old soldier that 
'^then w'lll he strip his sleeve and shew his scais 

Animated as are savages in still higher degiees than 
civilized by the feelings thus indicated, what may be 
expected to lesult Will not anxiety to get honour some- 
times lead to the making of scars aitificially^ We have 
evidence that it does A Bechuana pi lest makes a long cut 
in the skin fiom the thigh to the knee of each warrior who 
has slam a man m battle The Bachapin Kaflhis have a 
kindled usage Among the Damaras, ‘"“'for every wild 
animal that a young man destroys, his father makes foui 
small incisions on the front of the son^s body as marks of 
honoui and distmction And then Tuckey, speaking of 
Cel tain Congo people who make scars, says that this is 
‘^‘'principally done with the idea of rendering themselves 
agi eeable to the women a motive w'hich is mtelligible if 
such scars originally passed foi scai s got m war, and imply- 
ing bravery Again, we read that the Itzaex Indians [in 
Yucatan] have handsome faces, though some of them were 
maiked with hues as a sign of courage ” Facts 

fuinibhed by other American tiibesj suggest that the mflic- 
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servants of one G^S^tiaclmig ininil it^'Xorig'iuatcil from llio 

lmndre<Jv ^nalaag »cata art\flctalVfao imitation of RCara be 
queathod by battle If «clf injarjjo o avoid semeo in war 
Iios been not lufroqucnt amoDg^,iio cowardly, wo may 
infer tbat among the coorngcous who had received no 
wounds, self inpry might be not infrequent, where thcro 
was gamed by it that character desired abovo everything 
Tho reputation ochiorod might main tho practice, at first 
secret and oxcoptionnl, gradually more common anil at 
length gCBcrnl , until finally, public opinion, vented ngainst 
tboBO who did not follow it, made the usage peremptorr 
And on reading that among tho Abiponcs, ‘boys oE seven 
jeors old picrco thar littlo arms in imitation of their 
parents, and display plenty of wounds,” wo aro shomi tho 
nso of a feeling and a consequent practice, whicli, groning 
may end in a system of imtmtory tortures nt manhood 
Though when tho scars, being bomo b) all, aro no longer 
distinctive discipline m ondaranco comes to bo tho reason 
given lor inflicting them, this cannot have been tho 
ongmal reason Primitive men improvident m all wavs 
never devised and instituted a ujago with n now to a 
foreseen distant benefit they do not maho law , they fall 
into customs 

Ilcrt , then we find an aJdilioml reason why martiags ou 
iho bUn, though generally badgis of subordination h(.com< 
m some ca lioDoumblo ib>lJDcliODs and occoiionally rign 
» r rvnV 
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pamllcl lenson for preserving a part cut 
]ias enslaved both he and the slave thin 
a po^\er to inflict in 3 uiy. Rcmenibciiiig 
flist step IS to piocure some hair or 
victim, or else some piece of his dress 
odour which is identified with his spin 
a necessaiy corollaiy that the masters 
slave’s tooth, a joint from his little finge 
his hair, theieby letams a power of de' 
the soicerer, who may bring on him o 
evil — tortuie by demons, disease, death 

The subjugated man is consequently : 
diead akin to that which Caliban expr 
magically-inflicted torments. 

§ 367 The evidence that mutilation 
been a sequence of trophy-taking fror 
abundant and varied Taking the tro' 
earned to the death , and the denved 
olf a part from a prisoner implies si 
Eventually the voluntaiy suriender of st 
submission, and becomes a propitiator; 
it does this 

Hands aie cut off from dead enemies 
this, besides some identical mutilatioi 
have the cutting off of fingeis or por 
pacify living chiefs, deceased persons, ar 
among the trophies taken fiom slam foe; 
of noses inflicted on captives, on slaves, 
certain kinds Ears are brought back fi 
and occasionally they are cut off fiori 
•or slaves, while theie are peoples an 
eais mark the servant or the subject 
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Scfllpa are taken from killed enotnie? and sometimes then 
hair 18 used to decorate a victoria dress and then enrP 
vnnous seqnenceB Hero the enslaved havo thoir liy«'< 
cropped, her© scalp locks are worn «ub]cct to 
ownership, and occDsionnll^ demanded in 8igiv^5i snbmis 
Sion , whilo elsowhero men sacndcc their bemds to their 
mlcra nnshom hair boing thus rendered a mark of 
rank Among numerous peoples, hmr is nnenficed to 
propibato the ghosts of rolatiros wliole tribes cut it off on 
the deatha of tberr chiefs or kings and it is viildrd op to 
express subjection to doitiea Occasionally it i* offered lo 
a bring superior in token of respect and th s compbincn 
tory offering is extended to other* Similnrly with genital 
mutilations there is a like taking of certain parts 
from »lam enemies and from bring prisoners j find there is 
a presentation of them to kings and to gods Self bleeding 
initiated partly perhaps, bj c-mnibalism, but moro ettrn 
sivcl^ by the mntunl giving of blood in pledge of loynltv 
enters into several ceremonies expressing saliortbnation 
wo find It neenmng in propitiation of ghosts nnd of god , 
find occnsionallv ns a compbmont to hvmg persons Nntn 
rally It I the same with the resuUmg marL* Ongin*»ll\ 
indefinite in form and place but remlered defiinie by 
rti tom and at Imgth often decomlire these hnlr^t 
wounds nt first cnlniUd onlv on rrlntivcs « f dceeo ^1 
per*on« thin on nil (he followers < f n man muih fw\tr«l 
whilo ftlive so become mnrk^ exprip ue of sul jiclion to n 
lenil ruler an<l eM ntimllr to a grul : growing (hns int « 
tnlnlnnd rati i si mirks 
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nritli*- fif r<nlJ\ Tiiil ■-( )f-<l(.*«ljc,ihnn‘^ Moi covci , boing 
Mrbi,rw\ k (Itinn m*’ <tf ‘^nhnu'-''Kin fn n inki, vi^iblo oi 
ilu\ onfiirrc nmlrnnlx b> ninking roiisjMcuoii'^ 
t)n‘ extent of In^ Ami ^^]10I0 ike^ cla-^:- 

‘^ubjfttion. 'i‘ well ilun ‘•Imw tlic ■subjugation 

of ennnn ik, llu'\ fuillioi ‘-tungfhen the i egtil itn e ^gonc^ 
If nintil itioji*' oii'jinnte a‘s allegctl, ''Oim' connexion nnis-t 
exi'-l betv c( n tin* ( \ti nt t<i ulncli tin \ aie cained and llie 
soci d t \ pe On giouping flie fact'' i*? picscnlcd by fiftj- 
two piojilc'', Die connexion einoigos \Mtli a>- muck cleaincss 
O' can bo expected In tlic fiisl place, ''incc miiti- 

Idion oiiginates Mitb ronqiU"-( and icsnlhng aggicgation, 
it i‘; infoi iblo til'll simple ‘sotietie*', liowerei sav.igc, u'dl be 
lo'-x cliaiactei 1 // d b} it tkaii I lie laigei* carago societies 
compounded out of ‘'Uck, and less Ilian even ‘>cmi-civi- 
li/ed ‘-ocu'lic^ 'rill'' )no\cs to be tiue Of peoples who 
foim ''imple ‘•ociciies that piaclice mutihli'on eithei not at 
all 01 in ■'ligliD foinis^ ] Inul eleven — Fucgians, Veddabs, 
Andamano«:c, Dj ik^, Tudu', Gond'>, Santiils, Bodo and 
Dhimak, Miskini'-, K.imstckadales, Snake Indians , and 
these arc cliai ictti i/ed tlnoughout either by absence of 
chieftainship, oi b) chieftainship ot an unsettled kind 
Aleanwhile, of peojiles who mutilate little or not at all, I 
Inid but two in the class of uncivilized compound societies, 
of vhicli one, the Knghiz, is chaiacteiized by a wandering 
life that makes suhoidinatioii difficult, and the othei, the 
Tioqiiois, had a icpubhcan foim of goveinmeiit Of societies 
piactismg mutilations that aie inodeiate, the simple bear a 
dcci eased latio to the compound of the one class there aio 
ten — Tasmanians, Tannese, New Guinea peojile, Karens, 
Nagas, Ostyaks, Esquimaux, Chinooks, Comanches, Chip- 
pewayans, while of the other class theie aie five — New 
Zealaudcis, Bast Africans, Khouds, Kukis, Kalmucks And 
of these it is to be remarked, that in the one class the 
simple headship, and m the othei class the compound head- 
ship, IS unstable On coming to the societies distinguished 
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by Boverer mutflaticms, 'wo find tiieso njlationa rercwcd 
Among the simple I can name but three— the Now Gale 
doman* (among whom, however, the severer matilation la 
not general), the Bushmen (who are behoved to have lapsed 
from a Ingbor social state) and the Australians (who have 
I believe, similarly lapsed) , whilo, umong tho compound, 
twenty one may bo named — Fijians, Sandwich Islanders), 
Tahitians, Tongana, Samoans, Javans Sumatrans, Malagasy, 
Hottentots, Bamaras, Bcchuano*, Kaffirs Congo people, 
Coast Negroes, Inland Negroes, Dahomans, Aslmntecs, 
Fulaha, Ahysaimans, Arahe, Dacotohs In tho 

second placQ, social consolidation being Imbitnally effected 
by conquest, and compound and doubly compound eoaclics 
being therctore during early otages, militant in thou* acti 
Titles mid types of atmeturo, it follows that tho connexion 
of tho custom of mutdatioa with tho sieq of tho society is 
indirect, whilo that with its 17310 is direct And this tho 
facts show us. If wo put side by ndo those lociotios winch 
arc most unliho in respect of tho pmeUeo of mutilation, wo 
find them to bo thoao which arc most nnliko as being wholly 
unmilitant in orgoniiation, ond wholly militant m orgnm 
xation At tho ono oxtremo wo have tho Veddas, Todas, 
Bodo and Dhironls, while, at tho other cxtrcino, wo linw 
tho Fijians, Abjssinian*!, and nncicnt Mexicans 

Denied from trophy Inking and dcvolopiog with tho 
doTclopmont of tho nnlitant typo mutilations must by 
jinpbcalion decrease as fast os tho socicticn con'ohditcd hy 
militancy bcctjino less inihUint, and mut>t dirappear ns tlic 
indastn^ tjqm of structnro evolves Tlmt thej do fc 
1 orojican liihlory ot Inrgo ronv ho a igncd In proof J^n I 
It IS signiGcont that in our own root tj , non* prcdorainantb 
indailnal, such thght miitiUlions as contimio on conoccte 1 
with that rcgubiliit part of thcorganixalion wbicJi militancy 
has l>rqur3thnl there runivo only llie mr* mesnm"! * 
taltoomgs of s-iilors tho lirindln^ tf dp''prt''ri (nnfU 
rectnllj) on) th-' nvppiCo of th''hnli of Moas 
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ITOTE TO CHAPTER III 

At the Roj'al Institution, in Apiil, 1882, Dr B B Tjlor 
deliveicd a Icctnic on “The Study of Customs,” (afterwards 
jiulilishcd m il/acimZ/aa’i ^Laqitzuic foi May, 1882), whieh. was 
piimnrilr an attack on this iioik 

One of tlie oh-)cctions he made concerns the inteipietation of 
scars and tatooings as having originated in ofFeizngs of blood to 
the dead , and as becoming, by consequence, maiks of suboidina- 
tion to them, and afteiiiaids of otbci feubordmation He says — 

“ Now the question here is not to dctcrnimo whether all tlus is imaginable or 
possible, but what the evidence is of its having actnally happened The 
l^Mtical law IS quoted, ‘ Ye shall not make an} cuttings in jour flesh for the 
dead, nor pnnt anj marks upon you ’ This Mr Spencer takes os good evidence 
that tlic cutting of tlic flesli at the funeral develops into a mark of subjection ” 

But Di Tyloi ignoies the fact that I bave refeired to the 
Huns, the Tmks, the Laccdazmonians, as following customs such 
as Leviticus intei diets (besides eight cases of like lacerations, 
leaving marks, lu § 89) Nor does he hmt that thei e are uncited 
cases of like meaning instance the ancient Scythians, among 
whom, according to Heiodotus (iv 71)j each man in presence of a 
kmg’s corpse, “makes a cut .all lound his aim, lacerates his 
forehead and his nose, and tluusts an ariow through his left 
hand ,” or instance some modem Australians, who, says G-rey, 
on the anthonty of Bnssel, “ placed the corpse beside the grave, 
and gashed then thighs, and at the flowing of the blood they 
all said — ‘ I have brought blood (p 332) Not only does Dr 
Tylor lead readers to suppose that the evidence I have taken 
from Leviticus is unsuppoited by like evidence elsewhere derived, 
hut he passes over the fact that this form of bodily mutilation 
is associated by me with other forms, similarly ongmatmg and 
having similar sequences He omits to say that I have named 
four peoples among whom amputated fingers are offered in 
piopitiation of the dead , two among whom they are given in 
propitiation of a god , and one — the ferocious Pijians — among 
whom hving persons also are propitiated by sacrificed fingers , 
and that I have joined this last with the usage of the Canaamtes, 
among whom amputated thumbs and toes maiked conquered 
men, and hence became signs of subordination He did not 
tell his hearers that, as mutilations entailed by trophy- taking, I 
have named the losses of hands, feet, parts of the ears and nose, 
and parts of the gemtal organs , and have shown that habitually, 
the resulting marks have come to sigmfy subjection to powerful 
persons, hvmg or dead Concerning all this direct and mdirect 
support of my inference he is silent , and he thus produces the 
impression that it is almost baseless Moieover, m contesting the 
lonclusion that tatoomg was derived from lacerations atfunei’als. 
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lio lottVM it to be anpposed that this la a mere gneas sftrmg 
notlung of my quotation from Burton to the effwt that tlieae 
akin mutilatuDUfl Bhow nil gradations from large gnihw tc 
■diminutive pncts and paying nothing of the inatencea I have 
giTon TO Trnioh a tatoo-nm« (ogmflea anlqection to a ruler 
human or divine And then, after nasarting that of cogent prernf 
there 18 simply none, he inadvertently furnuhea a proof of 
cooBiderahle cogency — the fact that by Impm of tntoomg lomod to 
it, the D branded on deserters was often changed by them into 
tho handle of a sword a decorative skin mark wua derived from 
a skin mark that was not decorotavo 

inforcnce that tho cropping of the hair of felons is a sur 
vival n sniiporfced by more evidence than that given in tho text. 
Dr Tylor howover prefors to regard it as an entirely roodorn 
regulation to insure deaulinosa ignoring the truth illnstrntcil 
by lumsolf that usages often survivo after their original purpoMJ 
Iris been forgotten, and ore then uusintorpnited. 

rho remaimng three orrors alleged fwhioh are oil incidental 
and, if substantaatod, wooid Icavo tao nmm propositioni an 
almkcn) ooDcom choptors that follow One omy of thorn la, I 
think, established Good reason la given for dissenting from 
my interpretation of tlio colours used in different countnos for 
mourning (an mterprotalion not embodied in the argument of 
Clmjrtcr VI, but merely ^ponded os a note which m thl-n 
cilihon, llmro clianged) Tlioothcr two concemiDe tho wearing 
of two Hwords by uppOT'^M Jnpnncae and tlio origin of 
hlmkiDg Imtuls, I Icnro standing as they did portlv bccnuvj 
I SCO further reasons for thinking them true and portly liemnao 
T)r Tylor 8 crplanotidns foil to account for tho oriytn of tho one 
DH a mark of nink and of the other as a mark of fnontUhip 
Dr Tilorb avowed parposo u to show that my method 
Tihfltos tho whole arguTnent " hariug prenonsly D«scrtcd that 
my method is to extract ** from laws of naluiv the nwvms liow 
and why men do all things. It is amazing to place hj the mlo 
of this the assertion of The rcviraer (Msieh lltlu IPSO) 

who savs that ray mttlmd is to stata the farts as pimplr ns 
] rs ihic with just n Word or two on their matnni l>ronng< atvl 
th nr plan iti liis [mr} * sv tern j oml who hint tlml I have 
not sufUcirtitlv conncctcil the fnclH wUh pnncinlrs ! Tht one 
MVS I pn>eee<\ ciclo ivilv hi detlurti n; throtlir aavs that I 
proct<ri! alror».t cxrlo ively Iw inJoctun J Hot the rr-i ler nr^nU 
liot depend cm aollujHty the evidrnee in twfnre him fn it 
Ike wHU 1 think fsU to rreoiTOi^e the truth it Dr T'lors »tate 
raenl nod having thos Ir^tnl on of 1 i* stat niei 1 wilt 
licit i thrfs* ft hi» fctatrrafals OW m t t » Is* thLro as T»hJ sletp / 
U-rao c- 1 d not occupv time oml sj*! w la at In v ll rin- 
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§ 3GS Travellers^ coiniiig m contact with strange peoples, 
habitually pi opitiate tbem by gifts. Two results are achieved 
Gratification caused by tlie worth of the thing given, tends 
to beget a friendly mood m the person approached , and 
there IS a tacit expression of the donoi’s desiie to please, 
which has a like effect. Itisfiomthe last of these that 
gift-making as a ceremony proceeds. 

The alhance between mutilations and presents — between 
offering a part of the body and offering something else — is 
well shown by a statement respectmg the ancient Peru- 
vians , which also shows how present-making becomes a 
propitiatory act, apart from the value of the thing presented 
Describing people who carry burdens over the high passes, 
Garcilasso says they unload themselves on the top, and then 
severally say to the god Pachacamac, — 

“ ‘ I give thanlcs that this has been earned,' and in making an offer- 
ing they pulled a hair out of their eyebiovrs, or took the herb called 
cnra from their mouths, as a gift of the most piccious things they had 
Or if there was nothing better, they offered a small stick or piece of 
stiaw, or even a piece of stone or earth There were great heaps of 
these offerings at the summits of passes over the mountains ” 

Though, coming in this unfamiliar form, these offerings of 
parts of themselves, or of thmgs they prized, or of worthless 
things, seem strange, they will seem less strange on remem- 
beiing that at the foot of a woyside crucifix in France, may 

6 
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Any day bo seen a beap of small crosses s^/^’^Vanj mode of 
two bits of lath nailed together Intrm/^^y of no moro 
vqIqd thaii these strawi^ atioks^ and stoloa Pommns 
offered they similaTly force on oar ntteutAon the trath that 
the act of presentation posses mto a o'/remony exprcasing 
the wish, to conciliRte How natural la /this Bubstitubon of 
a nominal gmng for a real giving, '^Uoro a real giving is 
impracticable, we ore shown even by uitelhgent animals A 
rctnever, accustomed to please his mooter by fotohing killed 
bnds &o v?ill fall into the habit at other times of fotclung 
things to show bis doaire to please On first seeing m tlio 
morning some one he is fnondly wi th ho will add to Ins 
demonitratioDS of joy, the seeking and bringing in hiS 
mouth, ft dead leaf, a twig or any small nvnilablo object 
lying near And, while sorvmg to show tbo natural gtncsis 
of this propitiatory ceremony, his bohavionr servos also to 
hhow how deep down thoro begins tbo process of symboliia 
tjon, and how at the outset, tho syiuw.^ o is r>» o 
ropcUUoa of tho oct symbolised as circDmsianccs oUow 

Prepared as wo thus ore to twco tho dortlopmont of gift 
making into a ceremony, let us now obseno its sovcrnl 
\onctics and tho social arnmgomouts eventually derived 
from them 

§ Cuff In headless tribes, and m tnhos of which tlio 
headship is nuecttlcd, and Id tribes of which tho headship 
lUough settled is feeble making prc^cuU does not bi“Comu 
an csUbbihed usage Anitrolians Tmmanmns, rueginn^ 
ore instances j and on rending lhrouj,U accounts of wild 
Vuitncnn ract^ that nro Iittlo organueil liho tho I qui 
inaux Chinook* Snakes, Comanches Chippi^wai, or am 
fg»ni^*d in a dcmocralic manner liUo ihn IroQooi* and 
ihu CrvM-kB we find, along with ah cnee of strong nd 
mlt icntxily any ruLOtion of maLiuj, a politu-^ 

oh*i.r\aticc 

In bj t cuutra»l come avtontit* cf unjri amorg 
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American y ces wlncli m past times readied, under despotic 
govern ij^its, conbiderable degices of civili/.ation. Torque- 
mada wiites tliat m Mexico, wlicn any one goes to salute 
tlie loid or king, lie takes with, him floweis and gifts Ot 
the Chibchas we read that '‘when they biought a present 
in Older to negotiate or speak with the cazique (for no one 
^\cnt to visit him without bunging a gift), theyenteied 
with the head and body bent downwards ” Among the 
Yucatanese, “when thtx’e was hunting oi fishing oi salt- 
can yiug, the}'^ always gave a pait to the lord Peoples of 
other types, as the Malayo-Polyuesiaii&, living m kmdred 
stages of social piogiess under the undisputed sway of 
chiefs, exemplify this same custom Speaking of things 
baiteied to the Tahitian populace for food, native cloth, &c , 
Forster says — “ Howevei , we found that after some time all 
this acquired wealth flowed as piesents, or voluntary acknow- 
ledgments, into the treasui'e of the various chiefs In Fiji, 
again, “whoever asks a favoui of a chief, or seeks civil 
intercourse with him, is expected to bring a present ” 

These last cases ^show us how making presents passes 
fi’om a voluntary propitiation into a compulsory propitiation, 
for on reading that “ the Tahitian chiefs plundered the plan- 
tations of their subjects at will,^^ and that in Fiji, “ chiefs 
take the property and persons of others by force,” it 
becomes manifest that present-making develops into the 
givmg of a part to prevent loss of the whole It is the 
policy at once to satisfy cupidity and to express submission 
“The Malagasy, slaves as well as otheis, occ-asionally make 
piesents of provisions to then chiefs, as an acknowledgment 
of homage ” And it is mfeiable that m proportion ^ the 
power of chiefs, will be the anxiety to please them , both by 
forestalhng their greedy desires and by displaymg loyalty 
In few if any cases, however, does the cariymg of gifts 
to a chief become so developed a usage m a simple tribe. 
At first the head man, not much differentiated from the rest, 
fails to impress them with a fear gieat enough to make 
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prcaent-giTing an tabitual ceremony It is Cjjj, made of 
pound society, resnltmg from tho over nmninga tnoro 

by a conquering tribe, that there coroea a Perunans 
formed of head-chief and gii'b-chiefa_,snfficieatly<!j truth that 
from tho rest, and BufBcienllypo-werfal to inspire ^ ucu 
awe Tho above exomplcfi are all tnk^ from societies m 
which kmgalup hoa been reached 

§ SJ70 A more cstendod form is Bimnltaneonsly assumed 
by this ceremony For where along with subordinnto 
rulers thoro oxista a chief rolcr ho hoa to bo propitiated 
alike by tho people at largo and by tho suhordmato rulers 
Wo must hero obsorvo tho growth of both kinds of gift- 
making that honco anso 

A place in which tho nsngo has retained its pnmitivo 
character is Timbuctoo Uoro " tho king docs not lory any 
tribute on his aubjocts or on foreign merchants, hut ho 
reccircs presents ' But Canitu adds — ^ There is no rrgolar 
government Tho king is like n falhor mhng bis children '' 
\\'hcn diBputoa ansc, ho ** atsombics o coouctI of tho elders.” 
Thai 19 to SQV, present giving remains voluntary where the* 
kinglv power IS not great Among tho Roflirs, wo scogifM 
losing their volunturr chorocter ** Tlic rorenoo of the king 
consists ofnn onnnnl contnbnlion of cattle firi.1 fruits,” Ac , 
nnd "when a Koo v\ [Kntfir] opens b« granary Iio mo‘'t 
^c^d n hltlo of tho gram to hu ucighboura and ft JarptT 
Ifortfon to tho kmg * In Ahimnia there is a IrLe mixture / f 
ixactious and spontaneous gifts besides sclllc*d conlnlm 
tjons iho pnDcoofTigrv. rcci ives armoal prt'^cnls I vidiiillf 
vkhctt prt cnls that hove hocoroe cuslomaiy Imvo '•d m 
o farto he projutuntorj there Is « tendene) to nwkt othfi* 
pMsinta that are propitmloty In-cau %. iinct|irctcd 

If nnoninhf, math Ity tvpnv-\te iH-rinn impht^ snlont f >n 
f tiU in ire tloci rm offtno;, male 1 v ft rulx nimati ml t to » 
lujrrmertihr Hina (ht* of j>n''^cnt< grvu* m f o 

f.^rrrA rvc* gmiion c ^ lupniuncr lu on^jenl \ trftli 
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American elected king ... all the lorJs of 

goveiumcntSjpgj^j.gjj Qj^. . with 

mada wiites the Chibchas, when a new king came to 

the lord or (c chief men then took an oath that they 
would* b'e obedient and loyal vassals^ and as a proof of their 
loyalty each one gave him a jewel and a number of labbits 
&c ” Of the Mexicans, Toiibio says — “ Each year, at 
ceitam festivals, those Indians who did not pay taxes, 
even the chiefs . made gifts to the sovereigns in 
token of their submission And so m Peru, no one 
appioached Atahuallpa without bringing a present in 
token of submission This sigmficance of gift-making 
is shown in the lecoids of the Hebrews In proof 
of Solomon'^s supremacy it is said that “ all the kings of 
the earth sought the presence of Solomon and they 
brought every man his piesent . a rate year by 

year Oonveisely, when Saul was chosen king ‘’‘’the 
children of Behai said, How shall this man save us ^ And 
they despised him, and brought him no picsents 
Throughout the remote East the bringing of presents to the 
chief luler has still the same meaning I have before me 
illustrative facts from Japan, fiom China, from Biiimah 
Nor does early Emopean history fail to exemplify pre- 
sent-giving and its implications During the Meiovmgian 
period on a fixed day, once a-year, m the field of March, 
according to ancient custom, gifts were offered to the kmgs 
by the peojjle /’ and this custom continued into the 
Caroliugian period Such gifts were made alike by 
individuals and communities From the time of Gontram, 
who was overwhelmed with gifts by the inhabitants of 
Orleans on his entry, it long contmued the habit with towns 
thus to seek the goodwill of raonarchs who visited them 
In ancient England, too, when the monarch visited a town, 
present-makmg entailed so heavy a loss that in some cases 
‘Hhe passing of the loyal family and couit was viewed as a 
gieat misfoitune ” 
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$ 871 Gronped as above, tbe evidence implies tlmt from 
propitiatory prettents, voluntary and czcepbonal to begin 
mth but becoming na political power Btrongtbens lea* 
volnntary and more genernl, there eventually grow up 
umversal and involantory oontnbutioiia — cBtabliahed tribute, 
and that with the nao of a ourrency this passos into taxation 
How this traiLaformntion takes place is well shown m 
Ptrsio, Spealang of the "irregular and oppressive taxes 
to which thoy [the Perffians] are continually exposed " 
hlalcolm «aya — The first of these extra taxes may bo 
termed uanoiond ex traordmarv presents The osnal present* 
to tho ting ftro those mado annually by aU govoruors of 
provincca ond distncta chiofs of tribes ministers, and nil 
other officers m high charge, at tho feast of Notirouxo 
or vernal equinox. The amount presontod on this 
occasion is generally regulated by usage to fell short is 
loss of office and to exceed is incTfa»o of favour 

Tho passing of present making into payment of tribute ns 
it becomes periodic, is cleorly oxcmplifiod in some com 
parativoly small societies where governmental power i* well 
ostabliihcd In Tonga "tho higher cla** of chief* goncmlly 
make a present to tho king of hogs and jam*, about once n 
fortnight those chiefs nt tho ramo time receive pre^nts 
from thofo below them, and theso la^t from other* and 
•o OD, down to tho coramon people " Aucu-nt Mexico, 
formed of provinces dependent m vanous degrees, cxlinulcil 
novcml stage* of the transition * The pro\ mces miwle 
thrso contnhutions *mco they wen conqncml that 

ihc gallant Mtoctenns might era e to ilrstror thrm ^ 

clearly shewing llmt th< prf cut* wen nl Hnl propitnU rj 
Apnm 'in ^lc7tlllau the tnhut* xva^ tint j altl at find 
tunes but vrhin the I rd want* d it Then cf tlif* 

(ribut< throughout tho routilrytf Monlrrums w* on> I (I 
that Kimc of thc^c were pul annonlly olh r» ert ry 
months an I other* ctcts nghtv dav* ‘ And ftirlher <f 
llic gift* irnl at fi^tivala by fouia "In fnlru i f tl tf 
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suTDinission/^ Tonbio says — In this way it seems manifest 
that the chiefs^ the merchants, and the lauded propiiotors, 
were not obliged to pay taxes, but did so voluntaiily 

A like transition is traceable in early Euiopean history 
Among the sources of revenue of the Merovingian langs, 
W aitz enumerates tbe freewill gifts of the people on various 
occasions, besides the yeaily presents made oiiginally at the 
March gatheimgs And then, speaking of those yeaily 
presents in the Carolingian peiiod, the same wiiter says 
they had long lost then voluntary character, and are even 
described as a tax by Hincmar They included horses, gold, 
silver, and jewels, and (from nunneiics) garments, and 
requisitions for the loyal palaces ; and he adds that these 
dues, or tnbida, were all of a more or less piivate character 
though compulsory they had not yet become taxes m the 
liteial sense So, too, with the things presented to minor 
rulers by their feudal dependants The dona, after having 
been, as the name sufhciently indicates, voluntary gifts, 
woie in the twelfth century become territonnl dues received 
by the lords ” 

In pioportion as values became moic definite and pay- 
ments in com easiei, commutation lesultcd Instance, 
in the Oarobngian period, ‘‘’the so-called infacvdn — a due 
originally paid in cattle, now in money, instance tlic 
onhlic^, consisting of bread “presented on ceitain days by 
vassals to their loids,’"’ which “were often loplaced by a 
small annual due in money, instance, in oui ovn history, 
the giving of money instead of goods by tovns to a king 
and his suite making a progiess through them Tlio 
eiidencc may fitly be closed with the following pa'^cagr 
from Stubbs — 

“ The ordinary revenue of the JZnchsli Line; Ind been derived 
solely from tlie royal estates and tlio produce of wliat liad bcfn the 
folkland with curb commuted payments of fcormfiiltum, or pr<ni«!on 
m bind a*: reprc'^ented cubtr the reserved rents from ancient 
sionc of the croun, or the qua=i volun’TV tribute' p nd b} the i at nn 
to its chosen bead ” 
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In ■wliicli pawago urn aimultuneoualjr impliod tKe tiuusxUQu 
from -volantary gtfts to involuntary tnbuto> and the comma 
tation of tributo into taxes 

§ 372 If voluntary gifts to tlm supremo man by-und by 
become tribute, and eventually form a Bottled revonno, may 
iTO not expect that gifts made to bis subordinatoa, tvIicu 
tbcir aid is Tnahed, 'mil similaTly become customary, nod at 
length yield them raamtonanco ? *\Vill not the process above 
indicated m relation to tbo major State fnnctionary repeat 
itself Tnth ibo minor Stato-functiononcs ? "NVo find that it 
docseo 

First it IS to bo noted that, besides ordinar) proscnls, tbo 
ruling man in carlj etages commonly has special presents 
made to him rrben coIIckI on to uso bis pou’Cr in aid of an 
aggrieved subject Among tbo Cbibcbas, "no otto conU 
appear m tbc prcaonco of a king cajiqne, or superior, with 
out bringing a gif^ ^bicb was to bo delivered before the 
petition was made " In Sumatw, o chief " levies no 
taxes, nor has any revenue, or otber craolumout from 
bia subjects, than wbat accrncs to him from tbo deter 
nnnntion of causes." Of Gulab Smgli a Into ruler of 
Jnmmoo, Mr Dror. says — IlitJi tbo customary ofTtMog 
of a ropco as tin nr [present^ any odd co'uld get b\^ <r\r 
even m a crowd ono could catch bis cjo bj bolding up a 
rupco and crying ont Mobantjnb, ft petition * He 

v'oqld ponneo down bUo a bawk oil Ibo money, and Iiavm}, 
oppTopnatciI It, vrould patiently hear oat tbe |>ctilioncr 
Tbero IS crjdcnco that among ourselves lu nneunt daTs a 
kindred it ago exi ted * mac readHj btliove" tH’' 
Hrootn refirnug to a ».lnltmcnt of l mgard, "that f" 
pnnees in ibo o [Atigl<>**^'Ocon3 d\vj* doclioed to i xrrci 
jndmal functions wbtn soUc*trd by r\vount«,<, templojl bf 
bribery, or slimalitel by cupidity and nranee " Anl 
reading, tlmt lu tartv Nernnn limn "tbe firft strp in 
pfx.e<^s of obtainint, rcdri'^s wan to fur o vt or pure’ 
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by paying tLc stated fccs/^ the Ling^s original wiit, re- 
quiring the defendant to appear before him, we may suspect 
that the amount paid for this document represented what 
had originally been the piesent to the king for giving his 
judicial aid. There is support for this lufeience Black- 
stone sajs — Now, indeed, even the loyal writs are held to 
be demandable of common light, on paying the usual fees 
implying a piccedmg time in which the granting of them 
w as a mattei of i oyal favour obtained by propitiation 

Naturally, then, when judicial and other functions come 
to be deputed, gifts will similarly be made to obtain the 
services of the functionaries, and these, originally volun- 
tary, will become compulsory Ancient records yield evi- 
dence Amos u 6, implies that judges received presents , 
as are said to do theTmkish magistrates in the same regions 
down to our day , and on finding that habitually among the 
Kughis, the judge takes presents from both sides,’’ we see 
that the assumption of the prophet, and of the modern ob- 
server, that this usage arose by a corruption, adds one to 
those many cases m which survival of a lower state is mis- 
taken for degradation of a higher In France, the king m 
1256 imposed on his judicial officials, high and subalterns, 
an oath to make or receive no present, to administer justice 
without regard to persons ” Nevertheless gifts continued 
Judges received spices” as a mark of gratitude from those 
who had won a cause By 1369, if not before, these were 
converted into money , and in 1402 they were recognized 
as dues In oui own history the case of Bacon exemphfies 
not a special and late practice, but an old and usual one 
Local 1 ecords show the habitual makmg of gifts to officers 
of justice and their attendants, and no approach to a 
great man, a magistrate, or courtier, was ever made 
without the oiiental accompaniment — a gift” Damage 
deer,” a gratuity to prothonotanes, had become m the 
seventeenth century, a fixed assessment That the pre- 
sents to State-functionanes formed, in some cases, then* 
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entire rcrenues^ is mferaWo from the fact tlmt in ilio 
irelftli contary tlio grcnt oflfces of tho royn] honaolioH 
were bought the raluo of the presents rccoircd vna 
great enough to make tbo plaoos Tvorth having Good 
evidence comes from Eosaia Knromsin ''repeats tbo 
obsermtionB of the travoUere who nsited Wuscovy in tbo 
sixteenth ccntnrv — 'Is it snrpnsing,' say these strongrrs, 
'that the Grand Pnneo is nch f Ho neither gives money 
to hif troops nor hia ambassadors, ho oven takes from 
these last all the costly things they bring back from foreign 
lands. Nevertheless those men do not complain " 

Whenco we must infer that, lacking payments from above, 
they lived on gifts from below '^^^lcnco further, it bo 
comes manifest that what wo call tho bnbos which tho 
miserably salaried ■ofRciaU in Jlossia now require before 
pcrfonning tlicir duties, represent Iho presents n Inch fortnod 
their solo maintenance in times when they luul no salsnrs 
And tho like may bo inferred respecting Spain of which 
Rose rovs — "From judge down to constable, bnbm and 
comiption proruH Thoro is this excu e hoTToier, fir 
tho poor Spanifcli ofhcial His goirmment pros him no 
remuneration and expects everything of him " 

So nntnral Ims habit now made to ns tlio payment of 
fixed fums forapeafied rcrvlccs, tlint wo n^iumo this relation 
to Imvo existed from tho bepnuing Rut when we m 1 
how m tlightlj-orgnnitcd societies snch ns that of tb 
llecbannas, the chTcfs allow tlnir otlendinta *'» scaiitj 
porliun of fi<Hl or milk, nnd learo them to make up tb 
dvficunry bv bunting orhydigpng up wild root^j' an<l 
1k)w hi eon nirrabjr more ndi anerd ns njbnjnci 

no oRic- r undcT gorcmmcnl paid ' ui nn nbown tbit 
cnpnMIv tbo sub^inbnntis of the ebuf tnnn not » (fi nUr 
mpporlinl, Imi to opp* rt th« m olrr \nd n'' llwi- 
p< jtion" rjinbh them to Iryore or to l>i nofit ml jori i^f" nt 
—a Indrt d ii < f{( n onU 1 ) lb ir h' 1 ibit tbr rj r ( r'in 
can le, uvi i ked tlwre an cs tl e ran r> nu tire t j r j itt l 
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them bj presents that tbero does to propitiate by presents 
tbc cliicf man Liinsclf Wlience the parallel growth of an 
income. Hcie, fiom the East, is an illustration come upon 
since tbc foregoing sentences weie iiist published — “’None 
of these [seivants or slaves] receive any wages, but the 
master presents eacb with a suit of clothes at the great 
yearly festival, and gifts are also bestowed upon them, 
mostl}" in money (bakshish), fiom such visitors as have 
business with then mastei, and desire a good word spoken 
to him at the oppoitune moment 

§ 373 Since, at first, the double of the dead man, like 
him in all other lespects, is conceived as being no less liable 
to pain, cold, hunger, thirst, he is supposed to be similarly 
propitiated by providing for him food, drink, clothing, &c 
At the outset, then, piesents to the dead differ from presents 
to the ll^ang neither in meanmg nor motive 

Lower forms of society all over the world furnish proofs 
Food and drink are left with the unbuiied corpse by Papuans, 
Tahitians, Sandwich Islanders, Malanans, Badagas, Karens, 
ancient Peruvians, Brazilians, &c Food and dnnk are 
afterwards earned to the grave m Africa by the Sherbro 
neople, the Loango people, the inland Negroes, the Daho- 
maus, and others, throughout the Indian hills by Bbils, 
Santals, Kukis , m Amenca by Caribs, Chibchas, Mexicans , 
and the like usage was general among ancient races in the 
Bast Clothes are periodically taken as presents to the 
dead by the Esquimaux In Patagonia they annually open 
the sepulchral chambers and re-clothe the dead, as did, too, 
the ancient Peruvians "When a potentate dies among the 
Congo people, the quantity of clothes given from time to 
time is so great “that the first hut in which the body is 
deposited becommg too small, a second, a third, even to a 
sixth, increasmg in dimensions, is placed over it And, 
occasionally, the gifts made by subordinate rulers to the 
ghost of a supreme dead ruler, simulate the tribute paid to 
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him Tvhcn linng Coacormng a royal foneral m Tonqmn, 
raTemior vmtcB — 

*' Thcr« pToe<>edB eflermirdi' Six Pnncc«« who carry ileet and 
Dnnk for tho deceased King Poor Goromoura of the foor 

pronneea of the Kingdom^ each bcannp a stick on hi* fhoaldcr 
on irhich hangi a hag full of Gold aud acreral Porfuuuti, and tbete 
bass contain tho Prcient* which tho lereral Pronnoea make onto the 
deceased King for to bo boned^mth hu corps, that ho may make uio 
of tho tame in the other \Vorld-'' 

Nor caa tlioro bo any doabt about tljo likeness of mtcntion 
AVhea tro read that o cbief among tho Kow Culcdonmns says 
to tho ghost of his ancestor — '‘Compassionate father, hero 
IS soino food for you oat it, bo kind to us on account of 
it or ivhcn tho Veddah calling bv name a deceased relative 
hfijs — "Como and partake of this Giro us maintenance, 
ju» you did when Imng wo see it to bo undcmablo that 
present giving to tlio dead is like present ginng to tho 
living with the difftrcoco tbot tho receiver u ilivislblo 
Noting onl) tliot tbero is a like motivo for a hko pro- 
pituition of tho nndistmgui lied snpcroatural beings whicli 
piimitivo mon suppose to bo oil around them — noting that 
whether it bo m tho frogmenls of breod and coke left for 
tlvcfi by our Scandinaiinn ancestors or m tho oalaUca winch 
D;aks place on tho tops of tbiir houses to feed tho spirit^, 
or m tho imrtions of food cast nsido and of drink pouretl 
out for tho ghosts before l>cgintiing their men!*, by ranoa* 
races throughout tho world j let us go on to oh ervo the 
Ituljprtl prcHnt miking to the developed aopentatun*/ 
hung Tlu> things given and tho innliven f ir giving tlicm 
r mam tho wiinc thongh the fmnihoj-s i'< di gui ctl by the 
u c of ilifTcrcnt Tro^d^— ohlitions to n duty and prxr-cntB to 
living pxTS m Tin ongiual iduutily is will •hown In tlm 
thicmcnt rfiiicinnng ih^ ( n 'n — *tiifl asnniMpru'vb 
dttcrtninf th nets cf g ds nud kings ‘ ct d It i' 

I pnllv wcM rliovrn hi a Mr- in tli*' 1 -dti * (Uxvl II) — 
Now tnl jnv UG > tie I-^nl y ar GckI I t all tlit I-' 
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rouud about him bnng presents unto bim that ouf political 
feared Observe the parallebsm in detail. ops^mto 

Pood and dnnk, whichi constitute the earbest idnd ox 
propitiatory gift to a bving person, and also the earliest 
kind of propitiatory gift to a ghost, remain everywhere the 
essential components of an oblation to a deity. As, where 
political power is evolving, the presents sent to the chief 
at first consist mainly of sustenance, so, where ancestor- 
worship, developing, has expanded a ghost mto a god, the 
offerings have as elements common to them m all places 
and times, things serving for nutrition. That this is so m 
low societies no proof is needed , and that it is so m higher 
societies is also a conspicuous fact, though a fact ignored 
where its sigmficance is most worthy to be remarked. If a 
Zulu slays an ox to secure the goodwill of his dead relative’s 
ghost, who complains to him in a dream that he has not 
been fed — if among the Zulus this piivate act develops mtO’ 
a public act when a bullock is periodically killed as ‘'‘‘a pro- 
pitiatory Offering to the Spirit of the King’s immediate 
Ancestor,” we may, without impropriety, ask whether there 
do not thus anse such acts as those of an Egyptian king, 
who by hecatombs of oxen hopes to please the ghost of his 
deified father; but it is not supposable that there was any 
kindred origin for the sacrifices of cattle to Jahveh, con- 
cemmg which such elaborate directions are given m Levi- 
ticus When wo read that among the Greeks ‘^^it was 
customary to pay the same offices to the gods which men 
stand in need of the temples ivere their houses, sacrifices 
their food, altars their tables ,” it is permissible to observe 
the analogy between these presents of eatables made to 
gods, and the presents of eatables made at graves to the 
dead, as being both derived from similar presents made to 
the living , but that the presentation of meat, bread, fruits, 
and hquo’-s to Jahveh had a kindred derivation, , a thought 
not to be entei tamed — not even though we have a complete 
paiallcl between the cakes which Abraham bakes to refresh 
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liim wlicd T/hoQ lie cornea to -mit him m his tout on the 
Mamrc and the ahow broad kopl on tho altar and 
rrom tank) to time replaced by other bread fresh and hot 
(1 Sam TT1 0 ) Here, however, recognizing thoBo parallel 
lams It may he added that thoagh in later Hebrew times 
the onginnl and gross interpretation of aacriiiccs became 
obscured and though the pninitive theory has since under 
gone gradual dissipation, yet tho form survives Tho offer 
tory of our Oharch still retains tho words — ^accept our 
alms and oblations and nt her coronation Queen Victoria 
offoTod on tho altar, by tho hands of tho archbishop, “ an 
altar-cloth of gold and an ingot of gold ** a sword then 
' broad and wine for tho commamon then ”ei purse of 
gold ” followed by a prayer * to receive those oblations ” 
Evidence from oil parts of tho world thns proves that 
oblations are at first litorall) presents Animals ore given 
to kings slam on graves sacnjQcod in temples, cooked food 
u fami&hod to chiefs hud on tombs, placed on altars first 
fruits are presented to living mlcrs to dead rulers, to gods 
hero beer, here wine, bero eJuea is Bent to a potentate 
offered to a ghost and poured out as libation to a deity 
incense banit beforo ancient kings, and in some places 
burnt beforo distinguished persona, is bnmt beforo gods in 
vanouB jilaccs ond besides auch consnmablo thing*, valua 
blc* of oNcrj Lind, given tosocuro goodwill, ore oecumnlatcd 
m royal Irea'iuncs and m sacred temples 

Tlicro IB one further n. mark of uioinint Ate saw that the 
proem to thu vtsiblo ruler was ut fir t pn>pitutory bccaufo 

0 jh mtnn ic worth but camo ofUTTrnnl* to liave on 
ixlnn 1C prupilulory tff ct ni implying lj)ollr Similtrly 
th< pr\-aints to the inn ibU nilir primarily const Itml m 
dm-clly u^i ful fccondsnly coroo to Mgiufy obedience j and 
ll tir tccundary mcatnug gives ll at ccrumuuUl character to 

1 cnCco »luch tlfil lurvivt* 


5371 And co» wo cone oj n » r'^DithubV rv-iK-'v 
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As tlie present to the luler eventually develops into political 
levenue, so the pieseiit to the god eventually develops into 
ecclesiastical levenue 

Let us set out with that earliest stage in which no eccle- 
siastical organization exists At this stage the present to 
the supernatuial being is often shared between him and 
those who worship him While the supeinatuial being is 
propitiated by the gift of food_, there is^ by eating togethei^ 
established between him and his piopitiators a bond of 
union implying protection on the one side and allegiance 
on the other The primitive notion that the nature of a 
thing, inheiing in all its paits, is acquired by those who 
consume it, and that therefore those who consume two pai ts 
of one thmg, acquire from it some nature in common — that 
same notion which initiates the practice of foiming a brother- 
hood by partaking of one another’s blood, which instigates 
the funeial iite of blood-offeiing, and which gives strength 
to the claims established by joining m the same meal, 
origmates this prevalent usage of eating part of that which 
IS piesented to the ghost or to the god In some places the 
people at large participate in the offeiing, in some places 
the medicme-men or priests only, and m some places the 
last piactice is habitual while the first is occasional, as in 
ancient Mexico, where communicants ‘^'who had pai taken 
of the sacred food were engaged to serve the god duiing 
the subsequent year ” 

Here the fact which coucei ns us is that fi’om the presents 
thus used, there arises a mamtenance for the sacerdotal 
class Among the Kukis priest, to pacify the angiy 
deity who has made some one ill, takes, it may be a fowl, 
which he says the god requires, and pouring its blood as an 
offermg on the ground while muttering praises, ^‘'then 
debberately sits down, roasts and eats the fowl, thiows the 
refuse mto the jungle and letums home” The Battas of 
Sumatra sacrifice to their gods, horses, buffaloes, goats, 
dogs, fowls, ‘^or nhatevei ammal the nnzaid happens on 
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that day to "be inoBt inclined, to eat.*^ And ^bj the Bnstor 
tribes m India, Kodo Pen * is vrorahipped at a small heap of 
stones by erery non* oomer, throngh the oldest resident, 
mth foivls, eggs, gram and a few copper coins, which 
become the property of the offiomting pnest.** Africa has 
moro developed Bocietiea which show ns a kindred arrange 
ment In Dahomey, 'Hhoso who have the ‘coro of souls* 
recoiro no regular pay, but hvo woU upon the bcnovolenccs 
of Totancs * in their lainples, mnnll oflenngt arc daily 
given by devotees, and removed by the pnosts ** Similarly 
m Aahantec, ** tho rerenne of the fotiahinoD is donred from 
tho liboraiity of tho people A moiety of tho oCfcnags 
which are presented to tho fotuh belongs to the pnesU." 
It 18 tho BQmo m Polynesia. Describing the Tahitrnn doctor 
as almost mwiriobly a pneafc, Elbe states that ho rcccircd a 
a fee, part of which was aopposed to belong to tho gods, 
before eotanicecmg operations. So too, wn* it in tho 
nncicnt states of Central Amcnen A cro»3»cxamiaaljou 
narrated by Onedo, contoins tho passage — * 

Fr !Do yon offer inythioR ehe m your temples ? 

Xui pTcry one brings from hl» hooto whsl be wj»bee to offer— 
as fowlf Cib or rntlxe or otber tUof;*— aad the boys tale it anil pit 
it inside ilie tcniflc 

** Ft "Who rats tbe tlnDgs thus offered? 

*' lai The fnlber ot tbr temple ml* tljrm, and wtst remains f* 
eaten ly the boys ” 

And then In Peru where worship of tho dead was a mnin 
I ccupatjon of the hviDjj the accumulated gift* to ghosts and 
t^rdn hid ri united in firrrsl rslntew nmnerotts nnd nch. oat 
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passages entitle tlie priest to tlie skin of tte offering, and 
',t:o the wliole of tlie baked and fried offering Neither does 
the history of early Christianity fail to exhibit the like 
development ^‘’lu the first ages of the Church, those 
dc^osita pietahs which are mentioned by TertuUian were all 
voluntary oblations ” Afterwards “ a more fixed mam- 
tenance was necessary for the clergy, but still oblations 
were made by the people . . These oblations [defined as 
^whatever religious Christians offered to God and the 
Church^] , which were at first voluntary, became afterwards, 
by continual payment, duo by cnstom In mediaeval times 
a further stage in the tiansition is shown us. — ^‘’Besides 
what was necessary for the communion of priests and 
laymen, and that which was intended for eulogies, it was at 
first the usage to offer all sorts of presents, which at a later 
date were taken to the bishop's house and ceased to be 
brought to the church " And then by continuation and 
enlaigement of such donations, growing mto bequests, 
nominally to God and practically to the Church, there grew 
up ecclesiastical revenues. 

§ 375 The foregoing statements represent all presents 
as made by inferiors to propitiate superiors , ignormg the 
presents made by superiors to inferiors The contrast be- 
tween the two in meaning, is well recogmzed wheie pre- 
sent-makmg is much elaborated, as in China. ‘‘ At or after 
the customary visits between superiors and mferiors, an 
mterchange of presents takes place, but those from the 
former are bestowed as donahons, while the latter are 
received as offenngs these being the Chmese terms for 
such presents as pass between the emperor and foreign 
pimces " Concerning donations somethmg must here be 
said, though their ceremonial character is not marked 

As the power of the political head develops, until at 
length he assumes universal ownership, there results a state 
in which he finds it needful to give back part of that 

7 
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betTTcen the m the faznilmr casoa of gifts made hy 
turopetin travdllera to oativo cluofe , as whoro Jlmigo ParL 
•writes — ** Presented Man. a Knasan [the chief man of Juh 
fonda] some amber cohJ_, and scarlet, •with -which ho 
appeared to ho pcirfcctl^ satisfied, and sent a bnlloch m 
return " Such tranaactiona show us both tho original mean 
mg of tho mitial presonfc as propttwtory, and tho idea that 
tho responsive present ahoold have nn appronmatolv like 
value implying informal barter Nay more Ccrtfim 
usages of tho North Aracncan Indians suggest that oven a 
circulating medium may ongmato from propitiatory presents 
Cntlm •wntea — 

“■Wampum Tua been tumnaWy numufacturrd and IiIrIiIj valaed 
M a oreuiating medium (inatead of coins, of which the Indiana hare 
no knowledge) j lo many atnnga, or ao many band a-breadtU, being 
the fixed ralao of a borao a gun a robe ie In trcatict, the wampum 
belt baa been poaaed aa tho pledge of fnendahip and from time imuie- 
monal tent lo lioatilo tribea at tbo mcaaenger of peace ; or paid by to 
many fathoma length aa (rilmte to eoiujoenng enemies 

Speculation aside, tto Icitc to nolo how the propitiatory pro 
sent becomes n socml obscrronco That along with tho on 
ginal form of it Bignifying nllcgioncc, there goes tho spread 
of it n« n means to fnondshtp "was shown m ancient America 
Of llio \ucatanc 30 we rcadtlml ot thoirnaits tho Indians 
fllwnis carry with them presents to bo given nwny necordiog 
to tlicir position ; thovs visited respond by another gift ” I» 
Inpan so ngoroudv ccrcraonlouv tho stages of tbo descent 
nro well ehown Tlicro ore tho pinodic pre^rnts to llio 
Mikndo expre ire of lo\nUy there i^ ''the pvtng of 
pn. ( ut^ from inferior^ to mpenotw ' and In'twccn cftonfi 

it n cuilornnry on Iht occasion of n fir*l vl it to n lion»o 
to comr n po lUl to the owner who gins rr jtcthmg f'f 
f^ual vnluo on n turning tin vi it” Oil i r ract ’i aho^ u’ 
ll)ii rnulunl pnptMlitn tnl.mg othrr f m s ^tnrkl 
viittni^of llinnln\nn p* pl»* alivtrs lh*»t » vclari ■nag cn{ » » 

n-v tvrtMn a insrk cf fn -nd !jtj» in tt r* lull , n'< two rb 
ij the pUm x''lMpiD,. turbirs * IJdltlv u. it 
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development of gift-mnkinn; into a foim, occurs in Bootan , 
wlici e bet\\ een people of every rank and station in life 
llic picbcntmg of a silk scarf constantly forms an essential 
part of the ceremonial of salutation ” 

“An inferior, on approaching a superior, presents the white silk 
scarf, and, when dismissed, lias one tliroiiTi over his neck, with the 
ends hanging down in front Equals exchange scarfs on meeting, 
bending towards each other, with an inclination of the body No 
intercouise whatever lakes place nithout the intervention of a scarf, 
it alnays accompanies cicry Icttei, being enclosed in the same packet, 
howeier distant the place to which it is despatched ” 

How gift-makiug, fiist developed into a eeiemouy by 
fear of the chief rulci’, and made to take a wider lange 
by fear of the powei ful, is eventually’- rendered general by 
fear of equals who may pi eve enemies if they aie passed' 
over when others are pi opitiated, we may gather fiom 
Euiopean history Thus in'RonCj '‘’all the world gave or 
leceived Hew Yearns gifts ’’ Clients gave them to their 
patrons , all the Romans gave them to Augustus ‘‘ He 
was seated in tlie entrance-hall of Ins house , they defiled 
befoie him, and eveiy citizen holding his oflPeiing in his 
hand, laid it, when passing, at the feet of that teiies trial 
god . . the sovereign gave back a sum equal or supe- 
rior to their presents ’’ Because of its association with 
pagan institutions, this custom, surviving into Christian times, 
was condemned by the Church. In 578 the Council of 
Auxerro forbade Hew Year’s gifts, which it charactenzed in 
strong words Ives, of Chartres, says — There are some 
wbo accept from others, and themselves give, devilish Hew 
Year’s gifts ” In the twelfth century, lldaurice, bishop of 
Pans, preached agamst bad people who put their faith in 
presents, and say that none wdl remain rich durmg the year 
if he has not had a gift on Hew Year’s day.” Hotwith- 
standing ecclesiastical interdicts, however, the custom 
survived through the Middle Ages down to modern times. 
Moreover, there simultaneously developed kindred penodio 
ceremonies , such as, in Prance, the giving of Easter eggs. 
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And p-^cnt-makiDga of these lands have undergone 
changes lil^e those TThjch we traced m other kind* of 
present-making* beginning as voluntary,, thojr hare become 
m a measure compulsory 


§ 377 Spontaneottfily mode among primitive man to one 
vhoto goodwill IS desired, the gift thns becomes, us socaoty 
evolves, the ongmator of many things. 

To tho political head, as his power grows, present* 
aro prompted partly by fear of him and partly by tho 
>n8h for hia aid and each presents, at first propitiatory 
only in Tirtno of their mtnnsio worth, grow to bo 
propitiatory as expressions of lovaltv t from the last of 
which comes preicnt giving ns a ceremonial and from tlio 
first of which comes present giving as tribute, orcDtaalJy 
changing into taxes Simaltaaconsly, tho suppbts of food 
Ac placed on tho gravo of Uio dead man to plcnso bis gho^t# 
dcTclopmg into lorgtr and repeated ofienDgs at tho grave ol 
tho distinguished dead man and becoming at length seen 
ficca ou tho altar of tlio god difTcrvntwlo in on analogous 
way tho present of moat, drmk or clothes, at first *up* 
posc-d to lKi-,ct goodwill because actually nioful becomes, 
by imphcntion, Bignificant of nllcgianci. Ilcnce, mahiog 
the gift groua into an act of worship irrcspcctivo of ihe 
\Tilao of thj thing giv n while as atTording bu-iteuancc to 
the pru^t the gift nmLis po sible thi agi.ncy by whiv-h th» 
ttor'Iiip IS conducted from obUturik ori^iua «, Church 


n.vmut 

Thu wo unejqHxttdly coroo uj)on furlhrr proof tl^at the* 
cunlrvl of ctn-muny pn,rpdt.s Ihi |>ohijv3l and rcit 
coalruUj sin "x it np{*rar> ilut f im a tj>n4 uliuh tho 1-t 
initt-i r , I vento lly nsolt th fan It br t\l.i h iht* til rt »“ 
tun -d 

\\ N n tic a L wl at rritti tt» pr» ml ivin" hi d ’ f 

r l> Wo no f ID l! e* Lr t j L» «* iL» c‘ 'v i» I it 

tf j in Iff pic i s » L fw v-i ** AJi jliip ti-r * 
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or IS unstable. Convex sely^ it pievails m compound and 
doubly-compound societies, as tbrougbout tbe, ^enii-civilized 
states of Africa, those of Polynesia, those of ancient 
America, where the presence of stable headships, primaiy 
and secondary, gives both the opportunity and the motive 
Recogmzmg this truth, we are led to recognize the 
deeper tiuth that preseut-making, while but indirectly 
related to the social type as simple or compound, is 
directly related to it as more or less militant m organiza- 
tion The desire to propitiate is great in proportion 
as the person to be piopitiated is feared, and therefore the 
conquermg chief, and still more the king who has made 
himself by force of arms ruler over many chiefs, is one 
whose goodwill is most anxiously sought by acts which 
simultaneously gratify his avarice and express submission 
Hence, then, the fact that the ceremony of making gifts to 
the ruler prevails most in societies that are either actually 
militant, or in which chronic militancy dunng past times has 
evolved the despotic government appropriate to it Hence 
the fact that throughout the East where this social type 
exists everywhere, the making of presents to those m 
authority is everywhere impeiative Hence the fact that 
in early European ages, while the social activities were 
militant and the structures corresponded, loyal presents 
to kings fiom mdividuals and corporate bodies were univer- 
sal, while donations fiom superiors to mferiors, also growing 
out of that state of complete dependence which accompanied 
mihtancy, were cornmnn 

The like connexion holds with religious offerings In 
the extinct militant States of the Hew World, saciifices 
to gods were poipetual, and then shrines were being ever 
enriched by deposited valuables Papyn, wall-p am tings, 
and sculptures, show us that among ancient Eastern nations, 
highly militant m their activities and types of structure, 
oblations to deities were laige and continual , and that vast 
amounts of property vvcie devoted to making their temples 
glorious Dm mg eaily and militant times throughout 
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Europe, ffrfts to God aud tlio Clmrcli ttcto more gtncrul 
and ertensive than th^ oro m oor relativoly indostml tiinoa 
It IS ohserrable, too, how oven now, that roprcaentativo of 
tho pnmitiTo oblation which wo still have in tho bread and 
wino of tho mass nnd the Bacmment (offered to God beforo 
being consnined by comnmnicants), reenra loss frequently 
hero than in Catholic sooioties, which oro relatively more 
militant m typo of organization , whilo tho offering of 
mconse which is ono of tho primitivo forms of snenfiee 
among ronona pooplcs and sumvea m tho Catliolio service, 
lias disappeared from tho nnlhonred Borneo in Englamh 
^lO^ m our own society do wo fail to trace n kindred 
contrast hor whilo wi hm tho Established Church, winch 
forms part of that regulatico stracturo dovcloped by mHi 
tancy, socnficial obsorvanees continue, they arc not per 
formed by that most unocclcsiastical of Bccts, tho QuoVers 
who absolutely uumilitant, show us also by tho absence of on 
established priesthood nnd by tho dcmoemtic form of their 
government tho tj{>o of organwation most clioractcnstic 
of ludustnahsm 

Tho like holds oven with tho custom of pro ent giving 
for purptvvcs of eoeml propitiation Wo i^eo this on com 
pnnng > oropenn nations, which olherwue much ujwn a pir 
in Ihnr >>tagr» of progress, differ in iho degree* to wlncli 
intln tmbsm has qiuJiCed rnihtnticy In Grnnanv, when 
penwlic making of gifts among nlativc* and fnntds n a 
imivcr>al obligation, nnd in hrancr when tho bard/ n 
Mmilarly tnlnnv*<l is so oniTOu that at the New \ ear on/i nt 
t< r jvcopl not unfitKjurntly l-avo liomt l<» r^cap" «* 
llvi^ >ocul n ngv Mimves m gnntiT rtr ngth ihm in 
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VISITS 

§ 378 One may go to the house of a blameworthy man 
to reproach him, or to that of an inferior who is m trouble 
to give aid, or to that of a reputed oddity to gratify 
curiosity a visit is not intrinsically a mark of homage Visits 
of ceitain kinds, however, become extrmsically maiks of 
homage In its primitive form, making a present implies 
going to see the person it is made to. Hence, by associa- 
tion, this act comes to be itself indicative of respect, and 
eventually acquiies the character of a leverential ceremony 

Fiom this it results that just as the once-voluntary 
present grows mto the compulsory present, and ends in 
tribute periodically paid , so the concomitant visit loses its 
voluntary character, and, as political supremacy strengthens, 
becomes an expression of subordmation demanded by the 
ruler at stated intervals. 

§ 379 Naturally this ceremony takes no definite shape 
where chiefly power is undecided , and hence is not usual in 
simple tribes Even m societies partially compounded, it 
characterizes less the relations between the common people 
and the rulers next above them, than the relations between 
these subordinate rulers and superior ruleis Still there are 
places where subjects show their local heads the consideration 
implied by this act Some of the Coast Negioes, the 
Joloffs for example, come daily to their village chiefs 
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to aalat© them and omonjy^ tin EafHrs tho Great Place 
(os the chief b residence is termed) i» the resort of nil 
the principal men of the tribe, -who attend '^for the purpose 
of pajmg their respects to the chief ' 

But, ns just implied, the visits chiofl/ to bo noted as 
elements in ceremonial government, aro those irhicli 
secondary rulers and olllcmls of certam grades arc required to 
|)oy In a coinponnd society heoded by a chief who has 
been vjctonoua o>or other chiefs, there ansos the need 
for penodio dcmonatrations of allegiance IlnbitnaU} the 
central ruler knowing that these eobjagitod local rulers 
must chafe under thmr humiliation, and over »ii*pecUaj, 
contpimoios among them, insists on their frequently 
recurring proionco at hia place of rc>jdcnco Uo thus 
satisfies himself m two ways ho receives ro-aasur^necs of 
loyalty by gifts brought and homogo perfonned, while ho 
gets proof that hu gucata ore net ihon ongogtd id trying 
to throw off bis yoke 

Ilonco tbo (act that in coiopouDd societies the pcnodio 
vi-'il to tbo Liug IS a political ceremony Conccroing a 
conquered people in ODOicnt \\m wo read that the 

urdtred that durtog corttun months lo the year ihe nanre 
c!iicr« should reside at the court of Curco ’ and i>p< iVuu 
of othir iiubordinato rolcrs, F dc \i.rc* says— -"Some of 
the e chicfa [who cauio to nut Vtahuallpaj were ) >rd» of 
dO 000 Indutt* all iubjcct lo \tahaallpa In a u it 
Mexico a like u igo w frhotrti lo luvt had a htt. enpu 
1 rum tho chitfs of the conqorrvd pruriur of Chnh 
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Tbcso and many kmdrcd facts force on ns tlio conclanon 
that from propitiatory visits, now to the Imng* and now to 
tho dead, have been deroloped tbojo visits of woralup wticb 
wo class ax religious Wben wo watob in a continental 
comctcry relatives pcnodicnlly coming to hang fresh *m 
inorteU^ ronnd tombs, and obserro how tho decayed wreaths 
on nnmsited tombs are tnVen to imply IncV of respect for the 
dead — when we remember how in Catholio conntnes jonmoys 
are made with kindred feelings to tho shnnes of Ectni-dcificd 
men called saints — when wo note that between pilgrimages 
of this kind and pilgnmagea made in day* gono by to the 
Holy Scpnlchre tho difTcrcnces nro simply between tho 
distances traicllcd and tho ascribed degrees of holiness of 
tho places wo see that tho pnmitiro man’s Tisit to tho 
grave, whore tho ghost is supposed to re^Je, originates thi. 
visit to tho tomplo regarded as fhc residence of tho god, and 
that both arc allied to visits of reyorcnco to the linog 
Homoto as appear tho going to churcli and tho going to 
conrt, they are divergent forms of tho same thing Tint 
which once linkcsl tho two has now almo«t lapsed bat we 
need only go back to early times, when a journey to the 
abode of a bring superior Imd tho pnrposo of carrying a 
prcfonl doing Iiomage and expressing snbmi fion, wlitle 
tho journey to o temple wa* made for ofTmng oblations, 
professing obedience, ottering pmiscf, to rccogniro the 
pimllelism Hefore tho higher creeds nro*e the ttnsrcn 
nilcr n ilcd by the nlipotis worslupper was »nppo*e<l to I**' 
present m bis temple, jn t ns iniicb ns a ns the ferti rah r 
visilral at bis court j and though row tho pre enrr of the 
utisrrn rubr in bis tempi is roncrjTC’l m a vsgtirr ivnj* J ^ 

It sliU suppo etl to be in eh f‘r iTviximitr tl in u inL 
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pitiation of meti wLo ai e less powerful , andj continuing to 
spread^ finally becomes a propitiation of equals 

How, as tacitly expressing subordination, the visit comes 
to be looked for by one wbo claims superiority, and to be 
iccognized as an admission of infeiiority by one wbo pays 
it, IS well shown in a story which Palgiave narrates Peysul, 
king of the Wahhabees, ordered his son Sakod to pay a 
visit to Abd- Allah, an elder brother am the sti anger 

guest, while he is an inhabitant of the town/ replied 
Sa^ood, 'and it is accordingly his duty to call first on 
me ^ Feysul entreated Abd- Allah to ful61 the 

obligation of a first visit But the elder son proved no less 
intractable 

Peoples in various parts of the woild supply facts having 
kindred meanmgs The old tiaveller Tavernier, writes that 
" the Persians are very much accustomed to make mutual 
Visits one to another at their solemn Festivals The more 
noble sort stay at home to expect the Visits of their 
Inferiors ’’ So in Africa Of a rich Indian trader, hvmg 
at IJnyanyembe, Grant says — " Moosah sat from morn till 
night . . receiving salutes and compliments from the rich 
and poor ” Passmg to Europe we have, in ancient Rome, 
the mornmg calls of chents on their patrons And in an old 
French book of manners translated into English in the seven- 
teenth century, we read — " A great person is to be visited 
often, and his health to be mquir'd after ” 

These mstances sufficiently mdicate that gradual descent 
of the visit of ceremony which has finally brought it down 
to an ordinary civility — a civility which, however, still beais 
traces of its origin, since it is regarded more as due from an ' 
inferior to a superior than conversely, and is taken as a 
condescension when paid by a superior to an mferior 
Evidently the morning call is a remote sequence of that 
system under which a subordmate rxder had from time to 
time to show loyalty to a chief ruler/ ^y presenting himself 
to do homage 
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§ 382 In tlua caae as m preceding coses, iro Imvo, lastly, 
to note tlio relotionB l)Bt\recn viat-malang and types of 
social organization 

Tliat in simple tnbes Tnthont settled hoadslirps, it connot 
become a political ceremony is obvious and that ifc begins 
to prevail in societies compounded to the second and 
third degrees, the endeuco clearly shovrs As before, honr 
ever BO noir, iro find on gronpmg and comparing tho facts 
that it 13 not so moch with tho suo of tho Bociety as vnth its 
structure that tins ceremony is connected. Being one of 
tho cxprcasions of obedience it is asBoemted with develop 
mont of the militant organization Hemeo tis proved by tbo 
instances given, it grows into a conspicuoos element of cere 
monial rule in nations which nro nodcr tliofo despotic forni^ 
of government which militancy prodaccs— ancient Jfcxico 
and nnaont Peru in tho Now World, China and Japan m 
the East And the earlier stages of European societies 
tsompliGod tho relation 

Tho coDVCTSo relation is no less mnnifcat Among onr 
selves, clinractoTUod as we now are by predominance of 
jndastnnlism over mlblancy the visit ns n mnnilestalion of 
loyalty la no longer impcratiio And m the lubi'tilutton of 
cwda for calb wo may observe n growing tendency to 
dispense with U as a formality of aocial mlc-cvur^c 



CHAPTER VI. 

OlilCISANCES 

§383. Concerning a pnily of Slioslioncs snipnsccl by them, 
Lewis and Claikc ^Mitc — ^''The other two, an eldeily woman 
and a little giil, seeing we wcio too near for them to escape, 
sab on the giound, and bolding down their heads seemed as 
if reconciled to the death which they supposed awaited them 
The same habit of holding down the head and inviting the 
enemy to strike, when all chance of escape is gone, is pie- 
served in Egypt to this day Ileie we aro shown an elFoit 
to propitiate by absolute submission , and from acts so 
prompted originate obeisances 

When, at the outset, in illustration of the truth that 
ceremony piecedes not only social evolution but human 
evolution, I named tho behaviour of a small dog which 
throws itself on its back ih presence of an alaimmg great 
dog, piobably many leaders thought I was putting on this 
behaviour a forced construction. They ■umuld not have 
thought so had they known that a paiallel mode of behaviour 
occurs among human beings Livingstone says of the 
Batoka salutation — “ they throw themselves on their backs 
on the giOund, and, rolling from side to side, slap the out- 
side of their thighs as expressions of thankfulness and 
welcome The assumption of this attitude, which implies 
— You need nob subdue me, I am subdued already,^’ is 
the best means of obtaining safety Resistance arouses the 

8 
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destrncUve mfitmots, and prostration, on the baci. negntirc* 
resistance Another attitude equnllj hc/plesa more cla 
"boratoly displays subjagntion " At Torv^ Tabu the 
common people show their great ohicy the grecto^t 
rcspoct imagraable by prostmtmg th^selvoa before him, 
and by putting bia foot on their imcksy* Tho like occurs in 
Afneo, Ijaird says tho mcssengcra bwn tho king of Fnndah 
* each bent dovm and pnt my fooyon their heads'*^ And 
among histone peoples this position, ongiuatod by defeat, 
became a position assumed in acknowledging submusion 
From such pnmary obeisap^ representing completely 
tho attitudes of tho conque- d beneath the conqueror, there 
como obeisances ■which express in ranons wavs tlio snbjcc 
tion of tho slave to tho Inaslcr Of old in the East tins 
huhjoction was orprosso 1 when ^ Ben hadad a sorronla 
girded sackcloth on their loins, and pnt ropt-s on their heads 
and camo to tho king Of Ifracl In Peru where tho 
mDitant typo of organization was poshed so far, a sign of 
humility wos to have tho hands tied and a rope round the 
neck In both eases there was an n sumption of thoMj 
bonds which originally marked captives brought from the 
battle Cold Along with this mode of simulating abviry 
lolhokuca another mode was employed *^CTritQde had to 
be indicated by carrying a burden and ‘thin taking up a 
load lo enter the prt^tneo of Alahuallpi is a ccrcmonv 
which Tvns perlomicd by all the lords wlio I^aNo mpicd lo 
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f •I''} s’jf' K"'*' of |K»\\<J I'l wllU’ll pll)‘.(j.l- 

U'-ji <.ji jIi/ ful ^ (Joi >- jjvtt it.irli thj* uttfi ilcrt'ncc'lu'''3- 

m 3;j)ji]jiil )»;, ]»3*«hlr lUou oij tlic b-K )c, )(,•! it i^' grcjit 

< iiMiu* 3! 3» mrn of piofoimtl boni'io-'*; hihI lioncc 

It < rtnr^ 1 '- <n ob( !' 'ii3(c «b(’i< \ci is uniiniij^itod 

•mil Mibn3tii!ri(i<‘3i •'iiM-'li Ju unciont Atnontiij befoic a 
('Inljtlm " pi (iplc Ifiil to npj7CMi j)io'-lratc ;uitl with 

(ill'll fmi'- ('ijiulmii!; (hi* trruiiml Jn Afiici, wlicii liu 
•jililu ‘''■I's lilt* iviii”*, 1 JJui^liou linn sliololies Iiiinsolf on tli ) 

< 11 ih {IS jl-it 1*. 'I nuumbi ” A'-m fnniivhes in.»ii;i iiibt.mccs 
"WIk'Ii prifcniii'^ ii cumjibiml, ji IChoml oi I^inoo will 
(brow biiiiFclf on Ins face* with Iiis liiimlb joined /’ iindwJulc, 
in .Smin, beloio ilic noblch till siibouliiifites niu m a state of 
rcvcient jiro'-iiation, (lie nobles llioni'-ehes, in tlio piescnce 
of the soveieij^n, exhibit the sanio ci aw ling' obeisance 
Siinil irly in J\)l}n(.sia Falling on the fate was a inaik of 
submission among the iSaiulwicIi Islandcis . the king did so 
to Cook when ho first met him. And in the iccoids of 
ancient histone peoples kiiidicd illustintioiis are given, as 
when Mephibosheth fell on his face and did icvercuco befoie 
David, 01 us when the king of Bithyiiia fell on his face 
befoic the ]toman senate In some cases this attitude of 
the conqueicd befoio the coiiqucroi, has its meaning 
emphasized by icpctitiou Bootau supplies au instance — 
'^They . . . made bofoie the Baja iiino piostiations, which 
IS the obeisance paid to him by bis subjects whenever they 
aio permitted to appioach.^' 

Eveiy kind of cciemony is apt to have its prmntive 
chaiactcr obscured by abridgment, and by abiidgment 
' 8 * 
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tins profomidcBt of obeisances is Tendered n less 
one In performing a full length, prostration thA ela 
passed tbrongli an Atbtnde in which the body is onXtbo 
knees with iho head on tho ground , and to nso, it is ncc< cst 
to draw up tho knees beforo raising tho head and gittta, 
on the feet Honco this atUtndo may bo considered ns m 
incompleto prostration It is o very general one AmoVj 
tho Coast !Ncgroes^ if n nntivo ^ goes to visit his superior, U 
meets him by chance, ho immcdmtoly falls on lua knOfi, 
and thneo sncccasivcly kisses tho earth ** In ackno' 
Icdgmcnt of hia mfenontj, tho king of tho Brass pco*iy 
never spoko to tho king of tho Xbos “witliont going do-o 
on Ins knees nnd touching tho ground mth his head '* At 
rrabomraa, on tho Congo, 'the mode of salutation is by 
gently clapping tho Lands and on inferior at tho somo time 
goes on his knees and kuses tho bracelet on tho supenor s 
nnclc *’ 

Often tho liumihty of this obenauco is iDcrca^oi! 
cmiilinsmng tho contact with tho earth On tho lower 
Nijjtr, 'ns n mark of great respect, men pre^tmto them 
lives, and rtnkc thoir heads ngaiust Ibo ground ’ Itlicn 
m past oge«, tho Ivmporor of Jlas'in rros crowned tho nohi 
litv did homnpo b} bonding doim tlinr head* and I nock 
ing them nl Inn Ah t to tfio M ry ground ' In Cluan nt t lt< 
prt cut time among the eight kinds of rbei ance , Inrm 
in,, in linmllili , tin fiftli is Liirthng and striking the lit 'd 
• n tl)t ground thesuth, kneeling and itince knockun, t?» 
head winch Dgnin doublM mikes iho iivintli and trrhl I 
thi t ikhih ilus U t Ining dm <*» the I mp* re r an 1 t 
Ili-oirn \im m, the Ililnnij* r\'p< liti u hit » Lit !r< 1 
♦JncHiii li* wihI Intn elf I till t-Hund r i 
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trjn'^ ' or invisible. Abraliam fell upon Ins face ” before 
■v\/(icn be covenanted wutb him, "Nebuchadnezzar fell 
•■^j^^.on (bis face and ^vors]llpped Daniel^ ” and when Nebu- 
^j^adi / ar set up a golden image tlieie was a tbieat of 
^^^atJ^on "vlioso falletli not down and woisbippetb 
^inilailj, tbe incomplete piostration in presence of kings 
icurs m preseuce of deities. Wben making obeisances to 
^ leir idols, the Mongols touch tbe ground witb tbe foiebead 
j^^^bc Japanese in tbeir temples " fall down upon tbeir knees, 
.w tbeir bead quite to tbe giound, slowly and with great 


eir 


jj. imibty And sketches of Mabommedans at tbeir devotions 
famibarize us with a like attitude 


§ 3S5 Fiom tbe positions of prostration on back or face, 
and of semi-prostration on knees, we pass to sundry otbeis , 
wbicb, bowever, continue to imply relative inabibty to i esist 
In some cases it is permissible to vary tbe attitude, as in 
Dahomey, where " tbe highest officers he before tbe king in 
tbe position of Romans upon tbe tuchnium At times they 
loll over upon tbeir bellies, or reheve themselves by stand- 
ing ‘ on all fours ” Duran states that cowering . . . was, 
with tbe Mexicans, tbe posture of respect, as with us is 
genuflexion"’^ Cioucbmg shows homage among tbe New 
Caledonians , as it does in Fiji, and in Tahiti. 

Other changes m attitudes of this class are entailed by the 
necessities of locomotion. In Dahomey when approaching 
royalty they either crawl like snakes or shuffle forward on 
tbeir knees When changing tbeir places before a supe- 
rior, tbe Siamese " drag themselves on then* bands and 
knees’^ In Java an inferior must "walk with bis bams 
upon bis heels until be is out of his superior’s sight.” 
Similarly with tbe subjects of a Zulu king — even with bis 
wives And in Loango, extension of this attitude to tbe 
household appears not to be bmited to tbe court wives in 
general " dare not speak to them [then husbands] but upon 
tbeir bare knees, and in meeting them must creep upon 
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Whrc* 

tbeir Imnds,” A noighbonring sbito foraiBbcs an nA cla 
of gradabon m tbeso forma of partial prostration , VVho 
recognixed moaning in the gradation Tho Dakro, a 
Tvho benra mosengea from tho Dahoman King to mg ' 

goc* on all fouTfl before the tang , and '' as a mlo sho^L n/ ^ 
on oil fonr* to the Ifen, ond onlj kneels to sinaZlcr rricn, 
•who become quadrupeds to her ^ . 

Hero wo cotDO inadontally upon a farther abridfimcnq of 
the original prostration, whence results one of the most 
widely spread obeisances As from tho entirely prone 
ponlnro wo pass to tho posture of tho Ifnhommcdan worshipper 
■with forehead on tho ground , so fr^m this wo pass to tho 
■posture on all fours and from this, by raising tho bod) , to 
simple kneohug Tlint kuoelmg ig and has been m countless 
places and times a form of political Iiomngo, a form of 
domestic homage and a form of religious homage needs no 
shoiTinp 0 wiU noto onl) that it is and lias been in oil 
ca cs nssociato<l with cocrciro goremnicnt as in Afnca, 
where *bv thus constantly pmctiiing grnnflcxiDn upon the 
Jmnl ground their [tho Dahonmns*] knees m time liocoroe 
niniofct as Imrd ni their heels as in Tnpon where ''on 
huriDg the prf'«enee of tho hnipcror ofherrs isalk back 
wunls on their knees ' na in Chum ' where tin \ icertiy s 
children as ihiy pa «edbr tlicir fnthir’s tent, fell on 

their knees and bowl'd three time* with ihcir fxcc^ towanl* 
till ground ’ and ns m inediieml 1 urope whin yrrfs knelt 
to till ir mn ter^ nnd f aidnl mi nla to thi ir suiemins 

Not dwiUini^ on tlie tran ill m from dr ocn on ttolh 
knwa to dc'^nl on one Lun whnh Ir h aliprtf conns a 
stnro iir-ir r the civet attilmh it will utHri tr» Tia*i the 
tnn It: m fmm kn linsr on cn kneo u Ih-h lio^ ihr* Lfice 
Tint tht«f f nn i f oln i anca it an atn L'rn nt i* well 
•hnnn tit I T the Jaj al • c 
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theref^ ets where they merely make a motion as if they were going 
1 When they salute a person of rank, they bend the knee m 
W^rr-ianner as to touch the ground with their fingers ” 

^j,Q shown the same thing equally well, or better, m 
^^na , where, among the specified gradations of obeisance, 
'-’ii^^t jg defined as bending the knee, and the fourth as 
actual kneeling Manifestly that which still survives among 
ourselves as the curtesy with the one sex, and that which 
uniil recently survived with the other sex as the scrape 
(raj^de by a backward sweep of the right foot), are both 
of them vanishing forms of the going down on one 
knee 


There remams only the accompanying bend of the body 
This, while the first motion passed thiough in making a 
complete prostration, is also the last motion that survives as 
the prostration becomes stage by stage abridged In 
various places we meet indications of this transition 
A.mong the Soosoos, even the wives of a great man, when 
speaking to him, beud then bodies, and place one hand upon 
each knee , fhis is done also when passing by In Samoa, 
" in passing through a room where a chief is sitting, it is 
disrespectful to walk erect, the peison must pass along 
with his body bent downwards ” Of the ancient Mexicans 
who, duiing an assembly, crouched before then chief, wo 
read that when theyietired, it was done with the head 
lowered And then in the Chinese ritual of ceiemony, 
obeisance number two, less humble than bending the 
knee, is bowing low with the hands joined Beanng in 
mind that there aie insensible transitions between the 


humble salaam of the Hindoo, the profound bow which m 
Em ope shows groat icspect, and the moderate bend of the 
head cxpiessive of consideration, we cannot doubt that the 
familial and sometimes scaicely-perceptible nod, is the 
tiace of the piostratioii 

These several abiidgments of the prostration which we 
‘;ec occur in doing political homage and social hom'^ge, 
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occnr also in doing religious homago. Of tbo 
Bastian sayB that wlion they Imro to spcaik to a supi 


'i^a tires 
‘beV cltt 


They kuMsl turn the Cice half atide and itrelch out tUL \ 
towards the person addreued, which they itnlco together el ^ ^ 
•ddreaa. Ther might hare eat a* modds to the Egyptian dtmg^ 
when malrmg the rcprcaenlahcmi on the temple wtUi, ao itri IB r/ 
the rtaemblflncc hotween what h irproaented there and what at yacD, 
lake* place hen. " 

And rro mav uoto kindred pnrallolisms in European roligi^ q£ 
obBcnmncra There is the going on hotli knees and 
going on one knee, and there ore the bowings tjj„j 
curtscyingB on certain occasions nt the namo of Ohnst 



§ 380 As already explained, along nth the net expressing 
hnnnhty, tlio complcto ohcisanco includes sotno net cr 
pressing gmtificntion To propitmto the »*npcnor ofroctuallr 
it la needful at once to imply— I nm % 0 Dr slave '^•'and— 
loro yon ** 

Certain of tlio mhtances atod above Im\o exemplified the 
onion of thc*o two factors Along inth Iho cMitudo of 
object snbmu ion n sumed by the rtiloka, wo saw that 
there go rhythmic blows of tho hands against the thighs 
In some of tho cases named, clftjipiog of tho Imntls nl?o 
indicating ]oy, was d\.>cnlK>d as being an accompaniment of 
moTcmcnts showing lalycction; and nmny others may bo 
ndJcJ ISobles who approach thi kinj., of I/nngo, “dip 
their hamls two or three times an 1 th( n ra I llu Wes at 
his majesty^*- b-ct into tho ►ind** ‘sjicLt siy* of r*rfim 
nttcndantfl of the king of Uf^imln, that tin v ‘'tlirvw 
them clvis in lin< ujK>n thiir l»ol!ic nn I wngthrt, hi 
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0 have seen that jumping, as a natural sign of delight, is a 
riendly salute among the Fuegians, and that it recurs in 
Loango as a mark of lespect to the king Africa furnishes 
another instance. Grant nariates that the king of Karague 
‘■^loceived the salutations of his people, who, one hy one, 
"hricked and spiang in front of him, swearing allcgiance.^^ 
't such saltatory movements he systematized, as they are 
'v to he during social progress, and they will constitute 
aancmg with which a ruler is sometimes saluted , as in 
uUe heforc-named case of the king of Bogota, and as in the 
case "Williams gives in his account of Fiji, wheie an inferior 
chief and his suite, entering the royal presence, ‘'^performed 
a dance, which they fimshed hy presenting their clubs and 
upper dresses to the Somo-Somo king 

Of the other simulated signs of pleasure commonly form- 
ing part of the obeisance, kissing is the most conspicuous 
This, of course, has to take such form as consists with the 
humihty of the prostration or kmdi ed attitude As shown 
in certain foregoing instances, we havo kissing the earth 
when the superior cannot be approached close enough for 
kissing the feet or the garment. Others may be added 
It IS the custom at Eboe, when tho king is out, and indeed 
indoors as well, for tho principal people to kneel on the 
ground and kiss it three times when he passes and the 
ancient Mexican ambassadors, on coming to Cortes, '^fiist 
touched the ground with their hands and then kissed it 
This, in the ancient East, expreosed submission of con- 
quered to conqueror, and is said to have gone as far as 
kissing the footmarks of a conqueror’s hoise Abyssinia, 
wheie the despotism is extreme and the obeisances scivile, 

^ applies a modification In Shoa, kissing the nearest 
inanimate object belonging to a supeiior or a benefactor, is 
a sign of respect and thanks Fiom this we pass to 

licking the feet and kissing the feet Of a ]\Ialagasy cluef 
Drury sa'ys — ‘Mie had scaicely seated himself at his door, 
when his wife came out crawling on her hands and knees 
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tho Iiands, nismg them before the face or aboro tho heed " 
Of tho eight obeiaancca in Chum, tho Icsost profound is 
that of putting tho handa together wad raising them before 
tho breast, Eyou among onrselrcs a remnant of this action 
IS traceable An obaoquioos shopman or fussy innkeeper, 
limy bo scon to jom and loosely moro tho slightly raised 
hands ono over another, in a wny suggestive of denvntion 
from this pnmitivo sign of submission 

§ 369 A group of obeisances having a connected, though 
divergent, root, como noxt to bo dealt vnth Those which 
wo havo thus far considered do not directly affect tho 
subject personas dress. But from modiBcationa of dress 
cither m position, elate, or kind, a senes of ceremonra' 
observances resnlt 

Tho conquered man prostrolo before his conqueror, and 
becoming himself a possession, sinoDltancoosly loses posses 
won of whatever things lio lias about iiim, and therefore 
surrendering hn weapons, ho also yields up, if the victor 
demands u, wliatovcr part of his dress is worth taking 
lltnco tho nakedness, partial or complete, of tho csptire, 
liccomes additional cndcnco of hhi subjugation That it 
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” Tlio clucf of Somo Somo, 'n'ho Iincl previously stripped oil Lis 
roLes, then snt down, and removed even iLe tram or covering, 'Unich 
Mils of immense lengtli, from Ins waist JEc gave it to the speaker,” 
wlio ga^e Lim “in return a piece large enough only for tlio purposes 
of decency The rest of the Somo Somo chiefs, each of whom on 
coming on the ground had a train of several 3 nrds in length, stripped 
thcm'^elvcs entirely, left their trains, and walked awa^’' . thus 
lea\ ing all the Somo-Somo people naked ” 

rnrtlier ■we read that dining Cookes stay at Tahiti, two men 
of supcnoi* lank came on boaid, and each singled out his 
fiiend . . tins cereinonj’- consisted ni taking off gieat part 

of their clothes and putting them upon us ’’ And then in 
another Polynesian island, Samoa, tins complimentary act 
IS greatly abridged only the girdle is pi esented 

^Vlth such facts to give us the clue, we can scarcely doubt 
that suriender of clothing originates those obeisances -which 
are made by uncoveiing the body, more or less extensively 
All degrees of uncovering have this meaning. Piom Ibii 
Patuta^s account of Ins journey into the Soudan, Mr Tyloi 
•cites the statement that women may only come unclothed 
into the picsence of the Sultan of Melli, and even the 
Sultan’s own daughteis must confoim to the custom,” and 
what doubt we might reasonably feel as to the existence of 
nn obeisance thus cairied to its original extreme, is removed 
on readmg in Speke that at the present time, at the court 
of Uganda, '^stark-naked, full-giown women are the 
valets ” Elsewhere in Africa an incomplete, though still 
■considerable, unclothing as an obeisance occurs In 
Abyssmia inferiors bare their bodies down to the girdle 111 
presence of superiors, "but to equals the corner of the 
cloth IS removed only foi a time ” The like occurs in 
Polynesia The Tahitians uncover "the body as low as 
the waist, in the presence of the king ,” and in the Society 
Isles generally, "the lower ranks of people, by way of 
lespect, stiip off their upper garment in the presence of 
their ” principal chiefs How this obeisance becomes 
further abridged, and how it becomes extended ro other 
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pcTfons than rolere, it aboT>n by liatiTefl of tho Gold 
Coast* 

"Thcyalfo salute Earopeftai and Krtnelttncs ctcli other by alightlj 
retnOTong their robe from thnr left ahpnldcr mth the rh^t hand, 
gracofbDy bowing ot the tame tune 'When, they wuh to be rerr 
reapoctfnl they nneorrr the ahonlder altogether and aapport the robe 
Tinder the arm the whole of the poroon ftom the brciirt upwards 
being left exposed " 

And Bnrton says that, “ thronghoat Yomba and tho Gobi 
Coast, to bare the shoaldcrs is bke auhaltmg m England ” 

Endcntly uncovering tho head, thus suggostitcly com 
pared vnth uncoNcnng tho upper part of tho bodj has 
tUo laTOo oTig\T\T\\ moauing Evoa coTi?.va Furepean 
usages tho relation betwoon tho two has l>ecn rerognwed 
as by Ford who remarks that ^*nnc3oalong in Spam is 
cqujndcnt to oor taking ofT the hnt.*' !*• n iw>g 
nizcd in Afncn il clf, where os in Eahomey, tho two arc 
joined 'tho men bared their shoulders, doHing their ea|« 
and largo urabrona lints," mv« Bnrton, rpcskiag of In^ 
reception It is rccognitod in Pol^^nc^w where, as Jn 
Tahiti along With tho stripping down to the waist b<fon 
ilio king, llicro goes imcoicong of tho head Hence it 
►lems !h it ronioinl of tho lint among horop^an peojile^, 
often rodueeil atnntig our«oIrc* to tonching the fiat f* * 
remnmt rf that process of unclothing him rtf, by which 
m early times the capliio otpre^icd the ricllin,, op of 
all he hid 
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into Ins presence tlie significance of tins act being so 
great that as Micboacan was independent of Mexico^ the 
sovereign took the title of cazonzi^that is^ ' shod ’ ” 
Kindred accounts of Asiatics have made the usage familiar 
to us In Burmah^ “ even in the streets and highways, a 
European, if he meets with the king, or joins his party, is 
obliged to take off his shoes And in Persia, every one 
who appi caches the royal presence must bare his feet 

Yerification of these mterpretations is yielded by the 
equally obvious mterpretations of certain usages which we 
similarly meet with m societies where extreme expressions 
of subjection are required. I refei to the appearing in 
presence of rulers dressed in coarse clothing — the clothmg 
of slaves In Mexico, whenevei Montezuma^s attendants 
“ entered his apartments, they had first to take off their rich 
costumes and put on meaner gaiments In Peru, along 
with the rule that a subject should appear before the Ynca 
with a burden on his back, simulating servitude, and along 
with the rule that he should be barefooted, further 
simulating servitude, there went, as we have seen, the 
rule that no lord, however great he might be, entered the 
presence of the Tnca in rich clothing, but in humble attire,” 
again simulating servitude A kindred though less extreme 
usage exists m Dahomey the highest subjects may ^^nde 
on horseback, be cammed in hammocks, wear silk, maintain 
a numerous retmue, with large umbrellas of their own ordei, 
flags, trumpets, and other musical instruments , ' but, on 
their entrance at the royal gate, all these insignia are laid 
aside ” Even in medieeval Em ope, submission was expiessed 
by takmg off those parts of the dress and appendages which 
weie inconsistent with the appearance of servitude Thus, 
m Fiance, m 1467, the head men of a town, surrendeiing to 
a victorious duke, brought to his camp with them three 
hundred of the best citizens in their shirts, bareheaded, and 
barelegged, who presented the keies of the citie to him, 
and yielded themselves to his mercy And the doing of 
/ 9* 
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feudal liomago jncltulcd ol)6crvnnco8 of l^mdred tneaning 
BaiDt Snnon, dcccnbuig ono of the latest instsnccf, and 
naming among ceremonies gone tltrougli the ginng np of 
belt, snrord, gloros, and bat, roys that tins ms done “to 
stnp tbo vassal of hi3 marks of dignity in tbo presence of 
lus lord “ So tliat rvhollicr it bo tbo putting on of coarse 
clotbiDg or tbo putting oIT of lino clotbmg tbo meaning is 
tbo wvme 

Obsormnees of tbis kind, lD:o those of other kinds, extend 
tbcmsolvcs from tbo feared being nbo is visible to the 
feared being vrbo la imiaiblc — tbo ghost and the god On 
remembenng tbnt b^ tbo llebrem, putting on sackcloth 
and aslios irDS joincil ivitU cutting tbo binr, self bleeding, and 
making marks on tbo bodj to propitiate the ghost— on 
reading that tbo bnbit conllmie* in tbo l-ast to that a 
motiming ladv described li Mr Salt, ms colored nrjlli 
►nckclotb and sprinkled mtb n>b(^ end so that Burckbardt 
saw the fumalo rvlations of a necca ed cbicf running 
tbrougb all tbo pnncip:d streets tbtir bodies luxlf naked 
nnd tbo bltlo clotbinj, Ibei liad on being rogS wltdc 1^* 
bead fare and bren t ' wore “nlmo t mtirrly corcrcil with 
n lies )l becomes clear that the rrmi nakotlne*', the t^ni 
ganiKht^ and llic coar-c panm-nt expressing subm i >n 
It n bring snjicntr sirvi nbo to express snbmi lon to <ni 
r.l» dinig nnd bccominj, n tulimatoml lK*itig In' ' 
ncijuircd a ponrr tint i> drmdinl ^ Tim in*** f' nee n r n 



firmed on observing tliat like acts become acts of religious 
siibordmalion Isaiali, liiraself setting tbo cKainpIe^ exhorts 
fcbeicbellious Israelites to make their peace with Jahveh m tho 
^^Olds — Strip yoiij and make you bare^ and gird sackcloth 
upon your loins ” So, too, the fourscoic men who came 
fiom Sliccliein, Shiloh, and Samaiia, to piopitiate Jahveh, 
besides cutting their hair and gashing themselves, tore their 
clothes Noi does the parallelism fail with baling 

the feet This was a sign of mouimng among the Hebrews , 
as IS shown by tho command in Ezekiel (xviv 17), ‘^Foibcar 
to erj’-, make no mom mng foi the dead, bind the tn e of 
thine head upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet 
And then, among the Hebiews, putting off tho shoes was- 
also an act of woiship. Elsewheie, too, it occuiied as in 
common a mark of political suboidmation and of lehgious 
subordmation Of the Peiuviaus, who went barefoot into 
the presence of the Ynca, we read that ^^all took off 
their shoes, except the kiug, at two hundred paces bcfoie 
1 caching the doois [of the temple of the Sun], but the 
kmg remained with his shoes on until he came to tho 
doors ” Once more, the like holds with baring the 

head Used along with othe^ ceiemomal acts to piopitiate- 
the living superior, this is used also to piopitiate the spirit 
of the ordinary dead, and the spirit of the apotheosized 
dead Uncovering round the giave continues even among 

inadequate clothing remains for use Hence comes “ the chief mourner being 
clod in moss ” among the Santee Indians (p 38) The more obvious and still- 
continmng motive is that grief is mconsistent -with wearing the best, which is 
usually the gayest, clothing Thus we read that among the Choctaws the 
“ -widow wholly neglects her toilet,” and that among the Chippewas she is “ not 
permitted to wear any finery” for twel\e moons (Yarrow, pp 92-3) In a 
letter of a deceased relative of mme, dated 1810, 1 find an instructive example 
of the way in which natural feeling prompts this putting on of inferior clothes 
Speaking of a conversation held with a pedler concerning an eccentric bnt 
benevolent man, the writer describes the pedler as praising him and saying, 

“ he thought he should pnt on his worst clothes when he died ” That is, not 
hemg able to afford mounung, he proposed to revert to this pnmitive metliod of 
showmg sorrow, not knowing it to he primitive 
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lelrcs , and on tio Continent, thoro is uncovering bjr 
tc vrbo meet a foneml procc*sjon ToVing off tho hat to 
gea o£ Chnut and tbe Madonna out of doors and indoors, 
enjoined in old booLa of manners TJnUatting on tbo 
ea whon tio boat is earned by, occara still m Catbolio 
itnoa And babitnnlly men bare tbcir beiids on entonug 
of worship 

lor must wo omit to note that obeisances of this clas 
made first to supremo persona and presently to Ics'i 
orfol persons diffuse gradually until they become 
eral Quotations above given bavo wlown incidontally 
, m Africa partial uncovering of tbo sbouldtr la Q 
to between equal* und that a kindred removal of the 
k m Spam serves a Uko purpose Similarly tbo going 
jfoot into a king's presence and into a temple, onginati'S 
ordinary cinbly Tbo Damams lake off tbtir santlaN 
iro tutoring a stranger** bonao, a JapmLSO leaves bt* 
js at tbo door ostn when lio enters a Miop ; ‘upon 
riDg a Turkish bouso it is tbo mvanabto rule to Icaio 
outer slipper or galosU at tbo foot of (bo stair* ' And 
j m boropc, from luving been a ceremony of (ludal 
lago and of religious womUip uiicoVi.ring ibr bi’ftd baa 
jmo on expression of n-'jicet duo cicu to a labourx r «n 
mng bis cottage 
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birtli took pluco m the Tooi’kcc camp . . . women assembled 
to rejoice at ilic door of the mother, by clapping their hands, 
dancing, and shouting Their dance consisted in jumping 
in the nil, thioiMiig out their legs in the most uncouth 
niannci , and flapping their sides with their elbows Where 
cncunibtanccs pciinit, such emphatic maiks of consideration 
become mutual On the Slave Coast, “ when two persons 
of equ il condition meet each other, they fall both down on 
then knees togcihei, clap liands, and mutually salute, by 
wishing each othci a good day/’ In China, during a 
vcdding visit each visitor piostrated himself at the feet 
of the biide, and knocked his head upon the giound, saying 
at the same time, ‘ I congratulate you ! I congratulate 
you ' ’ whilst the bride, also upon her knees, and 
knocking her head upon the ground, leplied, thank 
you 1 I thank you ' ’ ” And among the Mosquitos, says 
Baiiciolt, ‘"‘'one will tin ow himself at the feet of anothei, 
who helps him up, embiaccs him, and falls down in his 
turn to be assisted up aud comfoited with a pressure” 
Such extreme instances yield veiifications of the inference 
that the mutual bows, aud cuitscys, and unhattings, among 
ourselves, are remnants of the original prostrations and 
strippmgs of the captive 

But I give these instances chiefly as mtroduemg the 
interpretation of a still moie famihar obseivance Already 
I have named the fact that between pohte Arabs the offer 
of an mferior to kiss a supeiioi’s hand, is resisted by the 
superior if he is condescending, and that the conflict ends 
by the inferior kissing his own hand to the superior 
Further evidence is given by Malcolm, who says — 

Everyone [Arab] who met a fiiend took his right hand, and, 
after shaking it, raised it as high as his breast ” And the 
following, from Niebuhr, is an account of an alhed usage — 

“ Two Arabs of the deSert meeting, shake hands more than ten 
times Each kisses his -own hand, and still repeats the question, 

' How art thou P’ ... In Yemen, each does as if he wished the 
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oUiDTi lunJ, end dmin back hit oirn to orold rtcciVia;; tlie Mmo 
boncmr At lengUit to cod Uxe eontcit, the eldest of the two raUcn 
the other to kui hii flugen ” 

Have wo not here then, the ongia of slmking Imnds f If 
of two peraona cnch wialica to maVo nn obcisanco to tljo 
other by kieaing lii» band and each out of corapbment 
rtfusos to have hia own liand kissed, wliat will Imppcn^ 
Jnwt as when leaving a room, each of two persons, proposing 
to give tbo other precctlcncc, will rofnso to go first, and 
there will result at tho doorwny aomo conflict ofmovementi: 
preventing either from advnnang to, if cncli of two tries 
to km tho othor'a hand, and rtfnses to Imvo his own 
kissed there will result a raising of tho Iiand of cacli hv 
the other towards Iiia own bps, nnd bv tho other n drawing 
of It down again, ami so on allomatcb Though at first 
►ucli an action nail be irregular, yet ns fast as tho nwgt* 
hprcadi, and tho fafluro of either to ki's tlio others Imnd 
becomes a rrcognizetl muc the jnotious >»•>) be oTpectnl 
to grow regulnr end rlijthmica) Clmrly tlio difTcnneo 
between tho snnplo 5<iaoezc to which thisi-oluto is nan 
• flcn obndgetl, and the old fashioned hearty Miako, exceed » 
the difTercjJcc hctwctu the hearty slmko and tho mnrrmcnl 
that r*uold result from llio ifTort of cnch to k ss the bind 
of tho other 

h ven in the ah cuci. iff this clue moUM by Ihn Arab 
custom wo ►hould bo oblfgiil to mbT iiur such gvMie‘ 1 ’' 
After oil tbal lias been sIiohu uo one mn iJnl lund 

►hakin,^ wa^ tve r dilib^ mltly fixeil iip^m 1 1 a eomplmn ob»rr 
nb rrvance and if it had a tmtuml on »n la lome act ol > h 
bUo the rr^l txjm. 1 n the art r( ki n *1 

h xnd moil b< t am -d as at ri mj -vHe < f I ''dm^ t * l 
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iiiiportaiit pari, maiks him as a subject person, the conquered 
enemy lies pi one bcfoie him, now on his back, or now 
with neck under his conqucror^s foot, smeared with dirt, 
weaponless, and with torn clothes or stiipped of the trophy- 
trimmed robe he pi ized Thus the pi ostiation, the coating 
of dust, and the loss of covering, incidental on defeat, 
become, like the mutilation, recognized proofs of it Whence 
lesult, first of all, the enforced signs of submission of slaves 
to masteis and subjects to rulers, then the voluntary 
assumptions of humble attitudes before superiors, and, 
finally, those complimentary movements expressive of 
inferiority, made by each to the other between equals 

That all obeisances originate in militancy, is a conclusion 
haimonizmg with the fact that they develop along with 
development of the mihtant type of society Attitudes and 
motions signifying subjection, do not characterize headless 
tribes and tubes having unsettled chieftainships, like the 
jFuegians, the Andamanese, the Austialians, the Tasmanians, 
the Esquimaux , and accounts of etiquette among the 
wandering and almost unorganized communities of North 
America, make little, if any, mention of actions expressing 
subordination It is reniaiked of the Kamtschadales, who 
when found were without rulers, that ” their manners are 
quite rude they never use any civil expression or salu- 
tation, never take off their caps, nor bow to one another 
On the other hand, in societies compounded and consolidated 
by militancy which have acquired the mihtant type of struc- 
ture, political and social life aie characterized by giovellmg 
prostrations We find them in warhke, cannibal Fiji, where 
the power of rulers over subjects is unlimited, we find them 
in Uganda, where war is chronic, where the levenue is 
derived from plunder, and where it is said of the king out 
shootmg that, as his highness could not get any game to 
shoot at, he shot down many people we find them m san- 
guinary Dahomey, where adjacent societies are attacked to 
get more heads for decorating the king’s palace. Among 
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Btatea more advanced tlioy ocenr in Burmah and Siam 
irhore the mditant fcjrpo, boqueotbed from the past, lias loB 
a taonarchud po^er ■witUont Teatmint , \n Japan, ^rharo thcra 
hafc been a despotiam eroUod and fixed dunng tbo wan of 
early tiraoe, and m Cbina, whore a kindred form of govern 
ment simfiarlj onginated survives The ^iko hnppcnB wiBi 
kiisrag tho feet aa an ohoisanco Thu waa tho nsago m 
nnciont Peru where tho entire nation was under a rcgi 
mental orgnumition and diaciplmo It provaQs m 3tada 
gaacor, where tho militant atructuro and activity arc decided 
And omong eundrj Eoatern people*, hnng shll, as thoy have 
OTOr dono, nndor nnlocralic ra\o^ tbia dbemneo exists at 
present ns it existed in Iho remote pasL is it othcrwi o 
lYitli completo or partial ixmornTt of tlio dress The extreme 
forma of this wo »aw occur in h yi aud m Uganda , whHo tlio 
IcM txtremt form of banng tlio bod) down to tho wnL»t was 
cxompUGcd from Ahvbsmta oud Tahiti, where tliL kioplv 
povbtr though gruit, h less rccklcish txereuod So, lot* 
iTiili banug tho fool fins was an ohewaiico to the king in 
ancient Ptni and ancient Mexico ns it is now in Burmah 
ond in ah of them Imrinj^ the dc«potic gviTtrnmrnl 

t\ol\cd by militanc) And the like relation holdi with lla 
IhcT JU-rvilo obcwances — tho putting dust on tlie liead tb 
n nmptiou of mean clothing tht liking uj» a burden 
cam the bmdinir of the ImniN 
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kindled differences are traceable On tbe Continent obei- 
sances are fnllei, and more studiously attended to, than 
they aio here Even fiom withm our own society evidence 
is fortlicoining, foi by the upper classes, forming that regu- 
lative pait of the social structure which here, as everywhere, 
has been developed by militancy, there is not only at Court, 
but in private intercourse, greater attention paid to these 
forms than by the classes foiming the industrial structures 
And I may add the significant fact that, in the distmctively 
militant parts of oui society — the army and navy — not only 
IS there a more stiict performance of prescribed obeisances 
than in any other of its parts, but, further, that in one of 
them, specially chaiacterized by the absolutism of its chief 
officeis, theie survives a usage analogous to usages in 
barbarous societies In Burmah, it is requisite to make 
'^prostrations in advancing to the palace, the Dahomaus 
prostiate themselves in fiont of the palace gate, m Fiji, 
stooping IS enjoined as " a maik of respect to a chief or his 
piemises, ora chiefs settlement,^’ and on going on boaid 
a Biitish man-of-war, it is the custom to take off the hat to 
the quartei-deck 

Nor are we without kindred contrasts among the obei- 
sances made to the supernatural being, whether spirit or 
deity The wearing sackcloth to propitiate the ghost, as, 
now in China and as of old among the Hebrews, the partial 
baring of the body and putting dust on the head, still 
occuirmg in the East as funeral rites, are not found m 
advanced societies having types of structure more pro- 
foundly modified by mdustualism Among ourselves, most 
characteiized by the extent of this change, obeisances to 
the dead have wholly disappeared, save in the uncovermg 
at the grave Similarly noth the obeisances used in 

woiship The baring of the feet when approaching a 
temple, as in ancient Peru, and the lemoval of the shoes 
on entermg it, as in the East, aie acts finding no paiallels 
heie on any occasion, or on the Continent, save on occasion 
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o£ pcnancc Iscitlicr tlio prostrations and repeated knocL- 
mgs of the Lead upon the ground bj the Cbmeso wor«Uippcr> 
nor tho kindred altitndo of tbo ilaliommedan at pniycrt, 
occurs -vvIiCTe freer forms of social institntions, proper to 
tlio mdustnal liavc rnucli qtiahBcd tho militant t \ pc 
kren going on tho knees oa a form of rohgions homage 
has, among onreclrc^, fallen greatly into disuse , and tlio 
most unmilitant of our beets, tlic Quakers, mako no religious 
obeisances tvliatcrcr 

The connexions thus traced, parallel to connexions olrtxdy 
traced, are nfc once seen to bo natural on remembering that 
militant octintics, intrinsically coercive, necessitate commard 
nnd obedience, and tlmt thereforo rrhero they predomnnlc 
signs of anbmi',sion ore insisted npon Convmclr, id 
dnstnnl activities whether exemplified in tho relations of 
employer and cmplo)c<l or of buyer and seller being earned 
on under agreement arc intrinsically non cocrcirc , and 
llicnforr vrlicro they predominate, only folfilrocnt of 
contract is insi^tctl upon nhcnco resulu decrc sing uin 
of tlic signs of submuslox 
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rORMS OF ADDRESS 

§ 392 . Wliat an obeisance implies by actSj a form of 
addiess says in -words If tlie two ba-v^e a common pot 
ibis IS to be anticipated , and that they have a common r _ot 
IS demonstrable Instances occur in wbicb the one is 
recognized as equivalent to the other. Speakmg of Poles 
and Sclavonic Silesians, Captain Spencer remarks — 

“ Perhaps no distinctive trait of manners more characterizes botb 
than their humiliating mode of acknoivledging a kindness, their ex- 
pression of gratitude being the servile “Upadam do nog” (I fall at 
your feet), -which is no figure of speech, for they -mil literally throw 
themselves down and kiss your feet for the tiiflmg donation of a few 
halfpence ” 

Hero, tlien, tbe attitude of the conquered man beneath the 
conqueror is either actually assumed or verbally assumed 
and when used, the oral representation is a substitute for 
tbe reabzation m act Other cases show us words and deeds 
similarly associated, as when a Turkish courtier, accustomed 
to make bumble obeisances, addi esses tbe Sultan — Centre 
of tbe Universe * Tour slaveys bead is at your feet or as 
when a Siamese, whose servile piostmtions occur daily, says 
to bis superior — ^^Lord Benefactor, at whose feet I am,^^ 
to a prince — "I, the sole of your foot,^^ to the king — "I, a 
dust-gram of youi sacred feet ” Early European 

manners furnish kindied evidence In Russia doivn to the 
sevfniecntb centuiy, a petition began with the words — 
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* So and 80 atnkes Ins forobcod * [on tho gronnd ] , and 
jKjtihonm •wore called ''forohcad''aVrikcrft.” At tho Conrt 
of Franco oa late ns 1677, it /was t!»o custom of wmo to 
saj — *'I Insfl yonr gmco*8 ImndV* n^id of other* to say — “ I 
biBS your lordship's foot" Fven noTr of Spain, 'where 
onentnhsma linger, wo read — ‘ When you get up to loVe 
Icoro, if of a lady you should wiy, 'ily lady, I plnco mv^olfat 
•\onr feet,’ to which ahowiH reply, 'I las* vour hand, sir ' " 
From wlmt has gone before, such ongius and such 
rliflructcra of forms of address might bo anticipated 
Along with other way* of propitiating tho victor, tho master, 
tho ruler will naturally como speeches which, beginning 
with confessions of defeat by verbal assumptions of its 
attitude will develop into varied phrases ncVnowIwlgmg 
somtudo The irapbcnhon, tbew'roro is that forms of 
address in general descending as thev do from these 
onginnls will express clcorlyor rngneU, ownership hr, er 
mbjcctiou to, tho person addres cd 
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Around Delhi, if you ask an inferior “ ‘ Whose horse is that ?’ 
he says ‘ Slave’s, '^meaning his own , or he may say — ‘ It is 
your highnesses’, mining that, being his, it is at your dis- 
posal ” In the San^AVich Islands a chief, asked respecting 
the ownership of a house or canoe possessed by him, replies 
— '^It IS jmurs and mine.” In France, in the fifteenth 
centuiy, a complimentary speech made by an abbe on his 
knees to the queen when visiting a monastery was — We 
lesign and offer up the abbey with all that is in it, our 
bodies, as our goods ” And at the present time m Spain, 
wliere politeness requires that anything admired by a visitpr 
shall be offered to him, ^^the correct place of dating [a letter] 
from should be . from this yow house, wherever it is , 
you must not say from this my house, as you mean to place 
it at the disposition of your con espondent ” 

But these modes of addiessmgareal or fictitious superior, 
indirectly asserting subjection to liim in body and effects, 
are secondary in importance to the direct assertions of 
slavery and seivitude, which, begiunmg in baibarous days, 
have persisted down to the present time 


§ 394 Hebiew narratives have familianzed us with the 
woid “ servant,” as applied to himself by a subject or 
inferior, when speaking to a ruler or superior In our days 
of freedom, the associations established by daily habit have 
obscured the fact that servant” as used m translations of 
old records, means slave” — implies the condition fallen 
into by a captive taken in war Consequently when, as 
often in the Bible, the phrases thy servant ” or “ thy 
servants^’ are uttered befoie a king, they must be taken to 
signify that same state of subjugation which is more 
circuitously signified by the phrases quoted in the last 
section Clearly this self-abasing woid was employed, not 
by attendants only, but by conquered peoples, and bj* 
subjects at large , as we see when the unknown David, 
addressing Saul, describes both himself and his father as 
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SauVfi Rcrvanta And Inndirod nsca of tho^rd to ralcrs 
havo continaed down to znodom tunes 
Yery curly, however, professions of onginally 

made onlv to one of supremo nnthon^p amo to bo made to 
those of Bubordinato authority Brj^fight before Joseph in 
Egypt, nnd fearing bun, hu bro^^fren call ihemsolrea Jii’ 
Borvnnts or slaves, nnd not jAiy so, but epenh of thetr 
father ns standing in n liho/relntion to him Moreover, 
there IS endonce that thivf^rm of address oxlondcd to the 
iiiterconrso botwecn^^onla where n Jaronr was to be 
gained, ns witnos^Vudgca nt. 10 And wo havo seen m 
the last BCCtiQtr'thQt oi'on stHl in India, a man shows lin 
politeness by calling himself the slave of the person ad 
dressed How in Enropo a hko diffusion has taken place 
need not bo shown further than by exemplifying some of 
the stages Among French coorlicrs in iho sixlcentti 
century it was common to eay— -** I am your servant and the 
perpetual slave of vonr hoase and among our^lre^ in 
past times there were ii cd such indirect expretsions if 
horvitudo ns— ^‘”^0073 to command,*' “I ver at your wer 
hip's dipo«ing" ''In nU Mrrviccoble hnmMcnr* ' 

^\ Inlo in our ilois, mrclv made onll^ save in iri>nv, urh 
forms liaao left only (heir wnlton repn^^entatiTO^ — M‘*<ir 
I beOienl servant" ^oiir humble sirvniit re'Vrvr'l fr 
*cca*>ions when distance la to be maintaimal and f r tl ‘ 
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as used m 'woisliip, the G\picssion 'Hhy seivant^^ lias oiigi- 
iiated as have all othci elements of leligious ceremouial 
And heie better than elsewhere, may be noted the fact 
that the phrase thy son/^ used to a luler or superior, oi 
other pel son, is oiigmally equivalent to “thy servant 
On remembering that in i tide societies childien exist only 
on suflfeiance of their paients, and that in patiiaichal 
gioups the father had life and death powei over his 
childien, wo see that professing to be another's son was 
like professing to bo his servant or slave There aie 
ancient examples demonstiatmg the equivalence , as when 
“Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath-pileser king of Assyiia, 
saying, I am thy servant and thy son como up and save 
me Mediasval Euiope furnished instances when, as we 
saw, ruleis offered themselves for adoption by more powei - 
ful rulers so assuming the condition of filial servitude and 
calliug themselves sons , as did Theodebert I and Childe- 
bert II to the emperors Justinian and Maui ice Noi does 

there lack evidence that this expression of suboidination 
spreads like the rest, until it becomes a comphmentaiy 
form of speech. At the piesent time in India, the man 
who in compliment piofesses to be your slave, will, on 
introducing his son say, — “ This is your highness’s son ” 
And “a Samoan cannot use moio peisuasive language 
than to call himself the son of the person addressed.” 

§ 395. From those complimentary phi ases which express 
abasement of self, we pass to those which exalt another 
Either kind taken alone, is a confession of relative in- 
feriority , and this confession gams in emphasis when the 
two kinds are joined, as they commonly are 

At first it does not seem likely that eulogies may, like 
other propitiations, be traced back to the behaviour of the 
conquered to the conquer or, but we have proof that they 
do thus originate, certainly in some cases To the victoiious 
Bamses II. his defeated foes preface their prayers for 

10 
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1110 : 1 :/ by tbe laudatory words — “ Pnnco goanling thy 
army, valioDt with tho Rword, bulwark of lus troops in day 
of battle, king mighty of etrengtli, great Sovran, San 
poworfal in truth, approved of Ra, uiighly in victoncs 
Ramses JJmmon ** Obviously tboro is no separation Ikw 
tween sncli praisos uttered bj the vonquisbcd, and those 
ofiorwnrdB coming from them as n subject people o pass 
without break to glorifying words Uko those addressed to 
tho king of Siam — * Mighty and august lord 1 Dinno 
Jlorcyl” "The Dirmo Ordcrl” “Tho Mohtor of IjTl I” 

Sovereign of the Earth I" or thoso addressed to tho Saltan 

— ‘The Shadow of God!” “Glory of the Universal' or 
those addressed to tho Chinese Emperor — Sou of Heaven !" 

Tho LfOrd of Ten Thousand Years 1“ or thoso some yearn 
since addressed by tho Bulgarians to tho emperor of Uussa 

— ‘ 0 bloiscd Czar I" Blissful Cior I” “ Orthodox powcrfol 
Cxarl ’ or thoso with whicli, in the past, speeches to Ibo 
Vronch monarch commenced— “0 very benign I 0 very 
great 1 0 very merciful 1” And then nioag with these pro 
jMtiations by dmirt fiatlcrj, there go others In which Iho 
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‘^the honourable-minded/^ used to gentlemen; and even 
to men addressed as Mr such laudatory prefixes as 
^^the worthy and worshipful Along with flattering 
epithets there spread more involved flatteries^ especially 
obseivable in the East, where both are extreme On a 
Chinese invitation- card the usual comphment is — To what 
an elevation of splendoui Ivill your presence assist us to 
rise Tavernier, from whom I have quoted the above 
example of scarcely credible flattery from the Court of 
Delhi, adds, ^^this vice passeth even unto the people 
and he says that his military attendant, compared to the 
greatest of conquerors, was described as making the world 
tremble when he mounted his horse In these parts of 
India at the present day, an ordinary official is addressed — 
My lord, there are only two who can do anything for me 
God IS the first, and you are the second or sometimes, as 
a correspondent writes to me — Above is God, and yonr 
honour is below,' 'Toar honour has power to doanythmg,' 
' You are our king and lord,' ^Tou are in God's place "' 

On reading that m Tavernier's time a usual expression m 
Persia was — '^Let the king's will be done," recalling the 
parallel expression — Let God's will be done," we are 
reminded that various of the glorifying speeches made to 
kings parallel those made to deities Wheie the militant 
type IS highly developed, and where divinity is ascribed to 
the monarch, not only after death but before, as of old in 
Egypt and Peiu, and as now in Japan, Chma, and Siam, it 
uatuially results that the eulogies of visible rulers and of 
lulers who liave become invisible, are the same Havin" 
reached the extreme of h3'perbolo to the king when living, 
they cannot go furthei to the king when dead and deified 
And the identity thus imtiated continues thiough subsequent 
stages with deities whose origins aie no longer traceable 

§ 396 Into the complete obeisance we saw that there 
entei two elements, one impl^uug submission and the other 

10 =*- 
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joDplpng lovo and into tho comploto fomi gnaming luj 
nn^ogona olotnonta enter With TvordB oiAtroops in day 
pitinto h} abasing self or elevating the poworaSovrao, Sun 
both, are joined ^VQ^da saggoatiro of ottachnl in victono* 
mibca for biB life, healtli and happiness \paration bo- 
Profcasions of interest in another's -vroll hoi\ an b good 
fbrtnno arc, indeed, of earlier ongm than professions of 
subjection Just as those hugging* and kissing* which 
indicate bking are used aa complimcnlaTy observances by 
nngovemed, or little governed, savages, who have no 
obeisance* so, friendly speeches precede bpcechca ex 
pressing snbordination By tho Snake Indians a stranger 
13 accosted with Iho - ds — **I am ranch pleased, I am 
ranch rejoiced ' and nong tho Arauenmnns, whoso Focta! 
organization thongh tnoro advanced has not yet been 
developed by mditoncy into tho cocrcuo type the forrnaldi 
on meeting which 'occupies ten or fifteen mmutc*/’ cun 
►1 U of dulmled inquiries about llio welfare of each snd In' 
belongings, with clabomto fchcilalion* and condolences 
Of coutto this element of tho bMolation persift' wluh 
then grow up the nets and phrases expressing sabjectH>n 
o saw lltat along with servilo ohri'^ticcs good wi«h<*s and 
congralulnlions nro mldrCB ed to a FDp<nor nmon;^ '*egn 
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Im revorcnco even to llie earth ” In AVestern societies, 
le^s despotically governed, piofcssions of liking and soli- 
titndo have been loss cxaggoiated , and they have deci eased 
as ficedom has inci cased In ancient Fiance, at the royal 
table, ^'cvciy time the hciald ciicd — ' Tlic king drinks'’ 
cvciy one made vocnx and cried — ^ Long live the king ' ’ 
And though both abioad and at home the same oi an allied 
speech IS still used, it icciiis with nothing like the same fie- 
qncncy So, too, is it -with the good vishes cxpicssed in 
social inteicoinsc Tlie exclamation — Long life to yomv 
honour ' may, indeed, still be heard , but it is hoaid among 
a people who, till late times iiiidci personal rule, aic even 
now gicatly conti oiled b}’’ then loyalty to repi escntatives of 
old families And in paits of the kingdom longer emanci- 
pated from feudalism and disciplined by industrialism, the 
oidiiiaiy cxpiessions of inteiest, abiidged to How do 
you do ^ ” and “ Good-b3'e,” are utteied in a manner irnpl}- 
ing not much moie luteiest than is felt 

Along with phiases in which divine aid is invoked 
on behalf of the person saluted, as in the May God 
giant you his favours of the Aiab, ‘'‘God keep you welL^ 
of the Hiingaiian, “God protect you of the Negro, 
and along with those which expiess sympathy by mquiiies 
after health and foi tune, which are also widespiead, there 
aie some which take then characters fiom surrounding 
conditions One is the oiiental “Peace be with you,^^ 
descending fiom tuibulent times when peace was the great 
desideratum] another is the “’How do you perspire 
alleged of the Egj'^ptians , and a still more curious one is 
“ How have the mosquitoes used you i’” which, according to 
Humboldt, is the morning salute on the Oiinoco. 

§ 397 There remain to be noted those modifications of 
language, giammatical and other, which, by implication, 
exalt the person addressed or abase the person addiessmg 
These have certain analogies with other elements of cere- 
mony. We have seen that where subjection is extreme. 
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“Wo como next to those perverstons in tho use* of pro 
nouna miao tho eupenor nnd lower the inferior 

“ ‘ I * onii ‘ mo ' nro expressed hv sorcml terms in Siamofc 
oa (1) het-ween n tnostcr nnd alavo , (2) between o ahiTe nnd 
master (3) between a commoner and a nobleman (J) 
between persons of equal ronk while there is, lastly, a 
form of address which is onlv used bv tho pr csts ** Stilt 
more developed lias this sptem been by tho Japanese 
fn Jopan all classes have an * I ^ peculiar to themselves, 
wliicli no other data may use and llicro is one erclusiTely 
nppropnntctl by tlio Sfibado nnd ono confiawl to 

women Tliero ore eight pronouns of tho second 
person peculiar to pcrvants pupil and children Tlioogli 
throughout the cst, tho distinction^ estabhdietl b> nbu« 
ing pronominal furmi< have been lesa elaborated yet ibev 
has 0 been well marlc<l Hy Gtmmni mold tunes all 
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once served to exalt the person addressed^ will be aided by 
contemplating this perversion of speech in its primitive and 
more emphatic shape , as m Samoa, where the}’’ say to a chief 
— “"Have you two come or Are you two going 

§ 398 Since they state in words what obeisances express 
by acts, forms of address of course have the same general 
relations to social types The parallelisms must be noted 

Speaking of the Dacotahs, who aio politically unorganized, 
and who had not even nominal chiefs till the whites began 
to make distinctions among them, Bui ton says — “ Ceremony 
and manneis in our sense of the word they have none,’^ 
and he mstances the entrance of a Dacotah into a stranger's 
house with a meie exclamation meanmg ‘^^Well" Bailey 
remaiks of the Veddahs that m addressing otheis, “they 
use none of the hononfics so piofusely common in Sin- 
ghalese , the pronoun ‘ to/ ‘ thou,' being alone used, whethei 
they are addressing each other or those whose position 
would entitle them to outward respect " These cases will 
sufficiently indicate the general fact that where thei e is no 
subordination, speeches which elevate the person spoken to 
and abase the person speaking, do not arise Con- 

versely, wheie personal government is absolute, veibal 
self-humihations and veibal exaltations of others assume 
exaggerated forms Among the Siamese, who aie all 
slaves of the king, an inferior calls himself dust under the 
feet of a superior, while asciibing to the superior tians- 
cendent powers , and the forms of address, even between 
equals, avoid naming the person addressed In China, 
where there is no check on the power of the “Imperial 
Supreme," the phrases of adulation and humility, first used 
in intercourse ivith lulers and aftci wards spreading, have 
elaborated to such extremes that in inqniiing another's 
name the form is — “May I presume to ask nhat is youi 
noble sui name aud yoiii eminent name," while the leplyis 
— “ The name of my cold (or poor) family is , and my 
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jgnoWc nnrao » — ' — ** If wo aaV whcro coromAnjr hns 
initiated the nio«t clabomto rainiBca of pronoam, we Cod 
tbem in Japan, whero xmn long ago establisboda dc^polisto 
which acquired dinno prcatigo 
Similarly on contrasting tlio Enropo of past times 
charactenzod by Bociol Btractnres developed by, and filtcil 
for perpotaal fighting with modem Lnropc, in which 
though fighting on a large ecalo occur*, it is tho temporary 
rather than tho permanent form of social oetinty, wo 
hservo that complimcntaTy oirpreMioni, now less nsed, are 
al'<n now less exaggerotod. h»or docs tho gcneraltznlion 
fad when wo compare tho modem Furopcan societies that 
arc orgmizcd in high degrees for war, liho those of the 
Continent with our own society, not so well ovgani ed for 
war) or when wo compare the rcgulitirc parts of onr own 
society which arc developed by militancy wdli tho mdos 
Inal parts Flaltcnug •npcrlaliic* and expressions of 
devotion arc less profu o here than abrond , and mnch a* 
the ii«c of eomphmcntnrr language lias dinimidiCfl among 
oor mhOg, cW ea in recent lime*, there remains a gniltr 
ii«o rf it among them tlrnn nmonj, the mdn tnal el a ra 
i>p-.cinll\ thovo of tiie mdn trial cla' i.s who liaie no direct 



CHAPTER VIII, 

TITLES 

§ 399 Adhering tenaciously to all his elders taught him^ 
the primitive man deviates into novelty only through un- 
intended modifications Everyone now knows that lan- 
guages are not devised but evolve , and the same is true 
of usages To many proofs of this^ the foregomg chapters 
have added further proofs 

The like holds of titles Looked at as now existing, 
these appear ai-tificial theie is suggested the idea that 
once upon a time they were consciously settled But this 
IS no more true than it is true that our common words weie 
once consciously settled Names of objects and qualities 
and acts, were at the outset directly oi indirectly descriptive , 
and the names we class as titles were so too Just as the 
deaf-mute who calls to mind a person he means by mimick- 
ing a peculiarity, has no idea of introducing a symbol , so 
neither has the savage when he indicates a place as the one 
where the kangaroo was killed or the one where the cliff 
fell down, so neither has he when he suggests an individual 
by referring to some marked trait in his appearance or fact 
in his life , and so neither has he when he gives those names, 
hterally descriptive or metaphorically descriptive, which 
now and again develop into titles 

The very conception of a proper name grew up unawares 
Among the uncmhzed a child becomes known as “ Thunder- 
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tbo liko Iiaa Happened TIio kmg of Aahrintco lias among 
bis glorifying name* ' Inon" and " Snako ” In Dabomey, 
titles thna denTod are made snporlaUvo tbo king i» *' tbo 
Lion of Lions And m a kindred spint the king of 
[Jsombara is called ‘*Lion of Ilcaron*** a title whoneej, 
ahonld this king undergo apotheosis, mytlis ma^ naturallr 
rcanlt From 7ala land, along \nth ondcnco of tbo same 
thing there comes an iHnatration of the wny m which namt^ 
of honour derived from imposing objects, animate and 
inanimate arc joined with names of honour otIirnvi.i 
denved, ond pas^ info certain of thoso forms of oddrciH 
lately dealt vnth Tbo titles of tho king art — ‘ Tliu noble 
tlophont/* * Thou who art for ever/* ‘ Thou who art a* 
high 03 tho hcavons/ *‘Tlio black one/*' Thou who art 
tho bird who cats other birds* ** Thou who art as high os 
tho mountains/* Ac Shooter shows how tlicw. Zulu tiller 
nro used by quoting part of a speech oJ dres ed to the king— 
^ on mountain, you lion \ou tiger, rou that atv block There 
II none equal to jou * lurtlicr, there ih proof that natne^ 
of honour thus originating pa s into titles applied (o the 
j>o iiion occupied, rather tlmn to tho omipint conviJircl 
|MM>onnlIy fora KanirctiKTh wifi is call'll the Hi phantrHi 
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tlie same. We have seen how, among the Zulus, the hyper- 
bolic comphment to the kmg — Thou who art as high as the 
mountains,^^ passes from the form of simile mto the foim of 
metaphor when he is addressed os you Mountain And 
that the metaphorical name thus used sometimes becomes a 
proper name, proof comes from Samoa, where, as we saw, 
'^the chief of Pango-Pango^^ is “now Mauuga, or Mountam 
Tbeie is evidence that by sundiy aucestor-woishippmg 
peoples, divine titles are similaily derived The Chinooks 
and Navajos and Mexicans in Noith America, and the 
Peruvians in South America, regaid certain mountains as 
gods , and since these gods have other names, the impli- 
cation IS that in each case an apotheosized man had received 
in honour either the general name Mountain, or the name 
of a particular mountain, as has happened in New Zealand 
From complimentaiy comparisons to the Sun, lesult 
not only personal names of honoui and divine names, but 
also official tides On reading that the Mexicans distin- 
guished Cortes as “ the offsprmg of the Sun,^^ and that the 
Chibchas called the Spaniards m general children of the 
Sun,^^ — on reading that child of the Sun^^ was a compli- 
mentary name given to any one paiticularly clever m Peru, 
where the Tncas, regarded as descendants of the Sun, suc- 
cessively eujoyed a title hence derived , we are enabled to 
understand how “ Son of the Sun^’ came to be a title borne 
by the successive Egyptian kings, jomed with proper names 
individually distinctive of them In elucidation of this as 
well as of sundry other pomts, let me add an account of a 
reception at the court of Burmah which has occurred since 
the foregoing sentences were fiist published — 

“A lierald lying on Los stomach read aloud my credentials The 
literal translation is as follows ‘ So-and-So, a great newspaper teacher 
of the Daily News of Iiondon, tenders to his Most Glorious Excellent ^ 
Majesty, Lord of the Ishaddan, King of Elephants, master of many 
■n hite elephants, lord of the mines of gold, silver, rubies, amber, and 
the noble serpentine. Sovereign of the Empires of Thuna-paranta ' 
and Tampadipa, and other great empires and countiies, and of 
all the umbi ella- wearing chiefs, the supporter of religion, the Sun- 
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defended IToiiarclit arbiter of life and great, ngbtooiu TTin^ King 
of E rn gi and posieuor of boandlofi domuiioDt and rapremo 
TTiadotn the following preienta. The reading was intoned m 
a eoimcal higb recitaUre, itrongly rciomblmg that u»ed when our 
Chttrch aomco la intoned and the long-drawn Fhja-a-a-a-a 
(mj lord) which conelnded it, added to the roaeinblance, ai It came 
m exactly like the Amen of the Liturgy ** [Showing the kinihlp to 
religiona wnnhlp ] 

Given then the metaphoncnlly-dcacTiptivo namo, and wo 
have the germ from which grow up these pnmitivo titles of 
honour which at first mdmdoal titles, bocomo in some 
cases titles attnohing to the offices filled 

§ 402 To sny that tho words which in various languages 
answer to our word * God * were onginsUy desonptivo 
words, will ho startling to Uioso who unfamiliar with tho 
facts credit tho savage with thoughts liko our own nud 
will bo repugnant to thoso who, tuowing something of tho 
facts, jet persist in asserting tl^t tho conception of a 
iinivcTsnl cmativo power was possessed by man from the 
beginning Bat whom or stadios tbo ovidcnco without bias 
will find proof that tho general word for deity was at first 
himply a word oxpre*8ivo of •npenonty Among tho 
Fijians tho namo is applied to anything great or mnrvcllons 
among tho ilalogasy to whatever is new, useful or extra 
< rdinary among tlio Todas to oTcrytlimg roystonous «o 
that, as ilarsholl sa^-s it is truly nn adjective noon of 
emmoneo ' Apphed nhho to auimato and inaiiimato thing* 
ns indicating somo quality abo\o tho common, tho wont 
IS m Ibis sense npplicil to human beings both living and 
dead but os tho dead aro supposed to have mjstmoti*' 
powers of doing good end evil to tho living tlie wml 
i^mos to bo c'pccully opphcablo to them Though gh< t 
and god have with us widely -dislmgui heil ineanlnj,^ yet 
thcN are originally cqaivalcnt words or mlhrr, ongmallv, 
tlifTc IV but one word fora supcmaturnl being \n I uncf 
in carlv belief the rtbir siU of the ilmcl man Iv ojnifiy 
Muhlo nud tanjjibk wj h the hvin^, laao, io that it ivny l-r 
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plain, drowned, or otliovuisc killed a second time — since the 
ic'^cinblnnco is such tli.it it is dinicult lo Icain what is the 
tli{lcrcncc between a god and a chief among tlie Fijians — 
•^incc the insl.uicos of thcophany in the Iliad prove that the 
Gicek god was in all respects so like a man that special 
insiglit was icqnircd to disci iminatc him, we see how 
jiatm-ally it ic'jults that the name ^’god,^’ given to a powerful 
being thought 6f ns nsnall}’, but not nlw.ays, invisible, is 
sometimes given to a Msible poweiful being Indeed, as a 
sequence of this thcoiy, it inevitably happens that men 
ti'anscending in capacity those around them, aio suspected to 
be these retuincd ghosts or gods, to whom special powers are 
ordinarily asciibed Hence the fact that, consideied as the 
doubles of then own deceased people, Europeans are called 
ghosts by Austialians, New C.dcdoniaiis, Dainley Islanders, 
Kiooincn, C.alabar people, Mpongw'e, &c Hence the fact 
that they are called by the alternative name gods by Bush- 
men, Bcchuanas, East Afucans, Fulahs, Khonds, Fijians, 
Dyaks, Ancient Mexicans, Chibchas, &c Hence the fact 
that, using the word in the above sense, supeiior men 
among some uncivilized peoples call themselves gods 

The original meaning of the word being thus undei stood, 
we need feel no suipiisc on finding that “ God” becomes a 
title of honoui The king of Loango is so called by his 
subjects, as is also the king of Msambara At the present 
time among wandei mg Aiabs, the name God” is applied 
in no other sense than as the generic name of the most 
jpoweiful living ruler knoivn to them This makes moie 
credible than it might else be, the statement that the Grand 
Lama, personally worshipped by the Tartars, is called by 
them God, the Father ” It is m harmony with such 
pther facts as that Eadama, king of Madagascar, is addi essed 
toy the women who sing his praises as — “ 0 our God ,” 
and that to the Dahoman king the alternative word Spnit” 
^s used, so that, when he summons any one, the messenger 
^ays — The Spirit requires you,” and when he has spoken, 

11 
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all exclaim— ‘■‘‘The Spint BpenLeth true'' All \Thich facts 
male© compreliensTble that aasumption of 0ioe as a title 
by auciout kings in tbe Bast whiok is to tnodoTUB so 
aatonialiiTig 

Descent of tbia nmn© of bonotc into orclinary intercoarsoy 
thoagb not common docs sometamea occur After irlmt 
bos been said it will not appear strnngo that it sbould bo 
nppbed to decoosed persons, os it vros by tbe ancieut 
Mencons, wbo colled any of tbeir dead teotl so ond so — 
1 ^ , this or that god this or that saint,” And prepared by 
soob an instance wo abnll nndcrstnnd its occawonal uso os a 
greotmgbotwecn tboliTTOg Colonel Ynlo says of IboKasm*, 
tbo salatation at meeting la singular—' Kubld I ob God 

§ 403 Tbo connexion between "God' os a title and 
' Fatber” os a titk, becomes clear on going bock to ihoso 
caity forms of conception nnd lAognngo m wbich tbo two 
are nndifforontuitod Tbo fait that oven m so advanced ft 
langnago as Sanscrit, words wbicb mean ' making " ' fabn 
cntjng,” ‘begetting ” or ‘generating ” nroindiscnminatoly 
used for tbo same purpose suggests bow natnmlly m the 
pnmitiTO mind a fntber, as begetter or causer of new beings 
ceasing ot dcotb to bo visible i» Ibcn associated m wortl 
and thought with dead and invisible cniisera at btrgo, who, 
some of them acquiring pre-emincnco coroo to bo regarded 
ns cauBcra in general — maker* or creators. M lien Sir 
■Ratberford Alcock remnrka that "n spanons mlxloro of 
tbo tbeocmtio and pnlnorclml elements form the bo^cs of 
nil government, both m tbo Celestial nnd tbo Japanese 
Fmpiro^ under oroperora who claim not only to be each tlir 
jHitnarcb and falber of bis p^'opU bat also Cmnc dcMvat j 
bo adds anotber to tbo mi interpretations pnxIactMl by 
descending from our own higher conception^, instwl ^f 
ft'ccnding from tbe lower conceptions of the pnmltire m^n 
lor wbnl bo thinks « 'spwnous mia,tutT”r{ ideas i* m 
fact, a connal onion of id-ns; wbicli, in (he narord. 
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lias persisted longer than commonly happens m developed 
societies 

The Zulus show us this union very cleaily. They have 
tiaditions of TJnkulunhulu (literally, the old, old one), ‘"^who 
was the first man,^^ “ who came into being and begat men,^^ 
'^who gave oiigin to men and everything besides (in- 
cluding the sun, moon, and heavens), and who is inferred to 
liave been a black man 'because all his descendants are 
black The original Unkulunkulu is not worshipped by 
them, because he is supposed to be permanently dead , but 
instead of him the Unkuluukulus of the various tribes mto 
■which his descendants have divided, are severally woi- 
shipped, and severally called Father Heie, then, the 
ideas of a Creator and a Father are diiectly connected 
Equally specific, or even more specific, are the ideas con- 
veyed m the lesponse which the ancient Nicarnguans gave 
to the question — Who made heaven and earth After 
their first answeis, Tamagastad and QipattovaV^ ‘'^our 
gicat gods whom we call teotes/^ cross-examination brought 
out the further answers- Our fathers are these teotes 
^^all men and women descend fiom them,^^ ‘’‘they are or 
flesh and are man and woman ” “ they walked over the- 
eai th dressed, and ate what the Indians ate ’’ Gods and 
first parents being thus identified, fatherhood and divinity 
become allied ideas. The remotest ancestor supposed to be 
still existing in the other world to which he went, “ the old, 
old one,^^ or ‘^ancient of days,” becomes the chief deity, 
and so ^‘father” is not, as we suppose, a metaphorical 
equivalent tor god,” but a hteral equivalent 

Therefore it happens that among all nations we find it an 
alternative title In the before-quoted prayer of the New 
Caledonian to the ghost of his ancestor — Compassionate 
father, here is some food for you , eat it , be kmd to us on 
account of it ” — we are shown that origmal identification of 
fatherhood and godhood, to which all mythologies and 
theologies carry us back We see the naturalness of the 

11 + 
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to tliose who, apart from their rank, Lave acquired the 
Bopenonty ascnbed to a eupenonty somohmcs taking 
precedence of rank aa in Siam and in ccrtnm ways in 
Japan and China Snch extension occorred in ancient 
Bome, where poier was at once o magisterial title and a 
title given by the younger to the elder whothor related or^ 
not In Bussia at the jjreaent time, the equivalent word is 
nsed to the Cwir, to a pnest, end to on aged man Lvei( 
tually It epreads to voung as well as old. Under the fornv 
tire at first apphed to feudal rulers major and minor tho 
title father ’ originated our fiiimhar sir 

A ennona group of derivative* common among nnavi 
hied and semi-civiUzed people*, must bo named Tlie Tn*h 
to compliment by ascribing that dignity which fatherhood 
imphee, has in many places led to iho practice of replacing 
a roon'a proper naroo by a name winch, wbDo it recalls this 
hononrable palcrmty distinguishes bim by the name of hu 
child Tho Malays hove ** lUo same custom as tho Dyaks of 
tokmg the name of Uiour first born, as Pa 8ipi, tho father 
of Sipi * Tho osago u common in Sumatra , and eqojlly 
prevails in Modagsscar It i* so too among some Indian 
Uill tribes the Kiu>ias “addrckv each other by t!ic names 
of thoir childreu, os Pabobon, fothcr of liobou 1 ” Afncft 
also furnishes instances Beebnanos addressing Mr Moffat 
used to say—**! speak to tho Father of ilarj And in the 
Pacific States of ortU Amenca there are pcojilo bo eolicitiKH 
to bear this pnnulivo name of honour that until o yoau>^ 
man has childreu Ins dog stands to him in the position of 
a sun and ho is known ts the fothcr of In^ do„ 

^ -tOJ The Bopremacy aSBoctated with age in patnar liit 
group-' and in nocicties derived hv com|KJiilJon from jntri 
arclml groups shown primarily »n that liouoanuj, of pirmts 
which ns In tho JoiTish eomoiandaitmts m pul msllothv 
wnr*h»p 1 1 (lod and secomlsnly m the hen unnt; of el I 
ni n lu p n ral, gisvs ruj l« a Liudr'd hut dtr uj 
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of titles Age being diguified^ words indicating semoricy 
become names of dignit}^ 

The beginnings may be discerned among tbe uncivilized 
Counsels being foimcd of tbe older men, tbe local name 
foi au oldei man becomes associated in thought with an 
office of powei and tbeiefoie of bonoui Merely noting 
this, it will suffice if we tiace in European language tbe 
growth of titles hence lesultmg Among the Romans 
senate), or member of tbe senatus, woids having the same 
root with senex, was the name for a member of the assembly 
of eldcis, and in early times these senators oi elders, 
otheiwise called ^jaUes, represented the component tribes 
father and elder being thus used as equivalents Prom 
the furthei cognate word senioi , we have, in deiived lan- 
guages, signio) , seiijiieu), senhoi , fiiat applied to head men, 
luleis, or lords, and then by diffusion becoming names of 
honour for those of mfenor rank The same thing has 
happened with ealdo) oi aldo) Of this Max Muller says, — 
^'hke many othei titles of lank m the various Teulomc 
tongues, it is derived fiom an adjective implying age , so 
that “earP^ and alderman, both originating from this 
loot, are names of honour similaily resulting from that 
social superiority gamed by advanced years 

Whethei or not the German title giaf should be added, 
is a moot pomt If Max Muller is right in considering the 
objections of Grimm to the current interpretation made- 
quate, then the word ongiually means grey , that is, grey- 
headed 

§ 405 We may deal biiefly with the remaining titles, 
which re-illustrate, in their respective ways, the geneial 
principle set forth 

Like other names of honoui that grew up m early times, 
the name king is one concerning the formation of whicli 
there aie diffeiences of opinion By general agieement, 
however, its remote source is the Sansciit ganaLa , and ^‘^in 
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Sanscrit ^anoia mean* prodooing parent, then Ving *’ Tf 
thu 18 the true denvntion, we hare simply an oltematiro 
title for the head of tho famfly group, of the patmrcluil 
group, and of the cluster of patnarohol groups. Tho only 
farther fact respecting it calling for remark, is the way in 
which it becomoa oompoundod to prodneo a higher title 
Just ns in Hebrew, Abram Tneoning “high father “ came 
to bo a componnd nsed to signify tbe fatherhood and bend 
ship of many minor groups and jast os tho Qrotd. and 
liOhn cquivnlonta to oar patriarch, signified by imphcalion, 
if not directly a father of fathers, so in tho case of tho titlo 
king, it has happened that a potentate recognised os 
dommant over nuraerons potentates, has in many cases 
been deacnptivclv called * king of kings ” In Abyssinia 
tbia compound royal naroo is used down to tho present 
time , 08 wo lately saw that it is also in Burmoh Ancient 
Egyptian monarchs assumed it, and it occnnrd as a 
snpremo title in Assyna And hero ngom meet a 
correspondence between tcrrestruil ond eolestwl titles As 
father and king * are applied in common to the 
visible and to tUo lUMbible ruler, so too, i« *kiirg 
of kings * 

This need for marking by some mlibtionol name the ruler 
who becomes bead over many rulers, Itmds to Ibo mtroilac 
lion of otber titles of honour In h ranee for example, 
while tho king was but a predominant feudal noble he tins 
addressed by tbo title ure, which was a title boino by ftuiLil 
nobles in general but towards Ibe end of the (iflcvntli 
century, when his supremacy became settled, tlic wldilioml 
word ' majesty ’ grew into use as specially apphcoblo to 

bim Similarly w»lii tbe names of tecondary jKitrntates In 

tbo carher slagm of tho feudal p nod, the titles bomn mar 
qnis duke and count, wen ifttn n nf undisl llie rva m 
being that tbcir oltnbutes os KuUl nobh'*' os guonls if 
the toarrbr* os imljlarr Iradir ond os frirn Is of llic' 
king wen »o far commoa to tUsm as to ji II co ch*ir 
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grounds for distinction. JBnt alo ig with differentiation of 
1 unctions went differentiation of these titles 

“The name ‘baron,’” says Chdrucl, “appears to have been tlie 
generic term for every kind of great lord, that of duke for every kind 
of mihtary chief, that of count and marquis for every ruler of a tei - 
ntory These titles are used almost indiscriminately m the romances 
of chivalry When the feudal hierarchy was constituted, the name 
baron denoted a lord inferior in rank to a couut and superior to a 
simple knighl ’ 

That IS to say, with the progress of political organization 
and the establishment of rulers over rulers, certain titles 
became specialized for the diguifymg of the superiors, in 
addition to those which they had in common with the 
mfeiiors 

As is shown by tbc above cases, special titles, like general 
titles, are not made but grow — are at first descriptive 
Further to exemplify their descriptive origin, and ako to 
exemplify the undifferentiated use of them in eaily days, 
let me enumerate the several styles by which, in the Mero- 
vingian period, the mayors of the palace were known, viz 
major domus oegice, hcnioi domus, ponnceps domus, and in 
other instances picepositus, prcefectus, oectoi, gubematoi , 
moderator, dux, custos, suheguhis In which list (noting as 
we pass how our own title mayor, said to be deiived 
from the French man e, is originally derived from the Latin 
major, meaning eithei greater or elder) we get proof that 
other names of honour carry us back to words implying 
age as their origmals, and that in place of such desciiptive 
words, the alternative words used describe functions. 

§ 406 Perhaps better in the case of titles than in any 
other case, is illustrated the diffusion of ceremonial forms 
that are hrst used to propitiate the most powerful only 

Uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples, civilized peoples 
of past times, and existing civilized peoples, aU furnish 
examples Among Samoans “ it is usual, in tho courtesies 
of common conversation, for all to call each other chiefs. 
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Etnctlj prolijbitcd “ And sinco a practice bo loconvoniont 
08 that of carrying o tnporfiaoos sword, w not litcly to hare 
been adopted gmtnitonidy, it may be inferrod that the ^Hwo- 
cworded man * aa he la called, was ongrnally one who, in 
addihoD to hia own sword, wore a sword tabon from an 
enemy in which case what is now a badge was onco a 
trophy Even where both ewordt aro not worn it results 
that as the vanquished man is made Ewordlccs, tho victor s 
Bword marks him a* master m contrast with tho swordlcss 
as filavD Hence then, tho fact that in vanona countnea a 
aword is a symbol of power Hence tho fact that of old the 
investiture of prmcca was in many caaea by tho girding on 
a Bvrord. Honco tho uso of n sword as an emblem of jodicial 
unthonty Impljnng power .and position, the eword 

IS a mark of honour which m common with all others, has 
tended to spread downwards as tiU lately in Japan, where 
awordlesa men m nnderhand ways acquired tho pnvncgo of 
wcoxing sworda and os m Franco where, two contones 
ago, punishments for tho unanthonsod woanng of swords 
were isfliOtcd 

Botterr than tho sword doc* the spear fllastrato this genesis 
of tho badge from tho trophy, since, wlulo Iho aword Jn 
becoming a badge rotoins its ongmal shape, tho spear la 
becoming o badge partially loses tho aspect of a weapon 
In its untransformed state, tho spear is used to sigrnf) 
authonty by vanous semi civiliicd peoples Among several 
parties met by "Mr ITllia when traveUing in Matlagascor he 
noticed that ^tho chief uronlly corned rv spear or ifoiT, or 
both '* *' h«o person is pcnnittcd to carrv weapons of on\ 

»-ort in tho palace ' of Uganda, mjs Speke *'batthokjn_ 
liabit Dally bears a conplo of fpearn n dnplicat ion of wcajKin^ 

again rnggeslivc, hko tho two sword of o trvphy In 
Japan nobles 'nro entitled m rirtim of their mtik t » have 
ft fpear cnmcsl before them when luonng ftl>out < njctdlv ' 
Tlial tho javclm was ft srmlml of nnlhonly atnetig fl»* 
Hebrews, 1 walJ infers from 1 *^31111)1) arm 10 and swi 
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12 and 22. And tlien theiG is tlic still moie significant fact 
that a lance or spcai, m the time of Pansanias, was 
worshipped as the scepti’e of Zeus Early European history 
yields fni ther evidence The lance was a sign of kingly 
powei’^ among the Eianksj says Waitz , and when Gnntchiam 
adopted Childebert, his nephew, he placed a spear in his 
hand, saying, '‘'this is a sign thati I have given over my 
whole kingdom to thee Add the evidence furnished by 
the shape of its terminal ornament, and we cannot doubt 
that the sceptre is simply a modified spear —a speai which, 
ceasing to be used as a weapon, lost its fitness for destructive 
purposes while becoming eniiched with gold and precious 
stones That only by degrees did its chaiacter as a weapon 
disappear, is implied by the fact that the prelate who con- 
seciated Otho in 937, said — “By this sceptre yon shall 
paternally chastise youi subjects ” And then we may infei 
that while the spear, borne by the supreme ruler, underwent^ 
transformation into the sceptre, the spears home by 
subordinates, symbohzing then deputed authority, gradually 
changed mto staves of oflfice, batons of command, and wands 
Other facts fiom various quarters, support the conclusion 
that all such maiks of ofiicial power are derived fiom the 
weapons or appendages carried by the militant man Among 
the Araucanians “the discrimmative badge of the toqui 
[supreme chief] is a species of battle-axe, made of porphyry 
or marble Describing a governor-general of a Uganda 
province, Speke says — “ His badge of oflfice is an iron hatchet, 
inlaid with copper and handled with ivoiy And then 
mediaeval Fiance supplies two instances in which other paits 
of the wairior’s belongings became badges Plate armoui, 
originally worn by the knight as a defence, was clung to by 
the nobility after it had ceased to be useful, because it was a 
mark of distinction, says Quicherat, and spurs, also at fiist 
knightly appendages, giew into appendages of honour, 
and spiead through bishops down even to the oidiuaiy 
clei gy. 
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]OJD3Dg With ticts givcm at the outaofc of Uio chapter, certain 
hmdred facts In Goatcmohi when commemorating by war 
dancea tho victonoB of earlier times, the Indians were 
'^dressed m tho akina and wearing the heads of animals on 
their own ’ and among tho ChibcUos persons of ranh 
‘ woro hdmetfljgencrally made of the shms of fierce animals ** 
If wu recall tho statemont already quoted, that \n pnmiUvc 
European times, tho warrior s head and shoulders were 
protected by tho hido of a wild animal (the sVm of its head 
bometimea snrmoanting his head) , and if wo add tho state- 
ment of Plutarch that tho Cirabn wore holmota roprcscntiog 
tho heads of wild beaaU wo may infer tliat tho animal 
onmincivts on metal helmets hogan as imitations of hunter* s 
trophies Tins infcicnco is supjxnted by cndcnco olrcadv 
CTted m part, but in part reserved for tho present occasion 
Tlio Ashantccs who, as wo ha%o coon taho human jaws ns 
trophies use both actual jaws and golden models of jaws 
for different decorative purposes adorning tlioir musical 
instruments, Ac , with tbo rcahtiis nod carrying on their 
persons tho metallic representations A parallel dcrtration 
occurs among tho ^(alagasy It hen wo rood that by them 
silver ornaments hho crocodile a teeth oro worn on vonous 
parts of tho bodv, wo can senreoU doubt that tho silver 
teeth arc substitutes for actual ti-clh originally worn oi 
trophies 

\\ 0 shall tho less doubt tins derivation on observing in 
bow man) parts of the world personal ornaments oro roodr 
out of these i-mnU and durabk parts of conquerod meu and 
nniniala —how by Canln Ttipiv Moxos Aslnntres hunian 
teeth ore made into oniilits nuUct« and iieckLaccN; nn I 
Ijow JD other ca^es the tetth of boa ts mo tlr formt'lal I 
are o ed in hko nnvs TJic lu^rkhet' of the land PvoLs 
cojjiam tige r-ent a tivtU the New C uinra pi»»pTe emanu at 
thrir neck arirs and wai la 'oilh hetrs ttftli vdute tl)'' 
^anduicli l^laudris haVt bravvKts of tlir ]*dj h» I t' 'k* < f 
ihcbi^ with Bnklll^of d g% litlh ^ mu Pw nltnrar 
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ki.ul of nuclclaco of Mlntc bcni's cHw';; tliicc inclies 
long Among tlic Kuki‘> ^^11 common in mlcf worn tlic 
men con‘'isls of (uo somi-cncnlnr bonr’b tusks tied togctliei 
so ns to form n i ing ” IDnnmcratmg ob30c(s liangmg from 
a D\nli’fa cm, Bo}lo includes ‘Huo bom’s tusks, one 
alligator’s tootli ” And pictuniig Mliat her life would be at 
home, a captive New Zealand girl in hei lament sajs — the 
shark’s tooth would hang fioin m}’ cm ” Though small 
objects which me atliactivc in colour and shape, ‘W'lll 
naturally be used b} the savage for decorative purposes, yet 
piidc in displaying proofs of his piowess, will incMtably 
iivike him utilize fit ti opines in piefeiciice to othci things, 
when he Ins them The motive winch made iMandans have 
their bnfialo-i obes “ fiingcd on one side with scalp-locks,” 
which piompts a Naga chief to adoin the collai round Ins 
neck with tufts of the han of the poisons he had killed,” 
and w'hich leads the Iloltcntots to oinament their heads 
wnth the bladdeis of the w’lld beasts they have slam, as 
Kolben tells us, will inevitably tend to timisfoiin trophies 
into decorations wdieiever it is possible Indeed wdnle I 
write I find dncct proof that this is so Concerning the 
Snake Indians, Lewis and Claikc say — 

" The collar most preferred, because most lionouiable, is one of the 
claw 8 of the browm bear To kill one of these animals is as distin- 
^ruished. an achievement as to have put to death an enemy, and in 
iuct with their weapons is a more dangeious trial of courage These 
claws are suspended on a thong of diessed leather, and being orna- 
mented with beads, arc worn lound the neck by the wainois with 
great pride ” 

And sundry facts unite in suggesting that many of the 
things used for ornaments were at first substitutes for 
trophies having some resemblance to them When Tuckey 
tells us that the natives of the Congo region make their 
necklaces, bracelets, &c , of iron and biass imgs, lion^s 
teeth, beads, shells, seeds of plants , we may suspect that 
the lion’s teeth stand to the beads and shells in much the 
same relation that diamonds do to paste 
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general contruat between tho controlling part of each 
socie^ and tbo controlled part Tho facts that those who 
form the regnlativo organiiation, which, la originated hj" 
militancy, are dxatmgniahed from those who form tho 
organization regulated, which ib of indostnal ongin, by tho 
prevalence among them of viaiblo signs of ranh and that 
tho militant port of thia regnlativo organization u more than 
tho rest charactenzed by tho conspicnouaness, mnltiphcity 
and deflmtoness, of those costnmes and badges which 
diatmgnish both its numcrona divisions and tho nomcroua 
ranla in each division oro facta nnmistnLably Bnpportmg 
tho inferenco that mihtancy has genomtod oil theso manes 
of supenonty and mfenonty 



CHAPTER X 

rURTHER CLASS-DISTINCTIONS 

§ 41G Foregomg cliapteis liavo sliown liow^ fiom primi- 
itive usages of the ceiemouial kind, there are derived usages 
which, m course of time, lose the more obvious traces of 
ihen origin Theie lemam to be pointed out groups of 
«ccondaiily-derived usages still moie divergent 

In battle, it is important to get the force of gravity to 
^ght on youi sid.e, and hence the anxiety to seize a position 
■above that of the foe Convoisely, the combatant who is 
•thrown down, cannot furthei resist without strugglmg 
against his own weight, as well as against his antagonist's 
-strength Hence, being below is so habitually associated 
with defeat, as to have made maintenance of this relation 
'(hterally expressed by the words superior and infeiior) a 
leading element in ceiemony at laige The idea of relative 
•nlevation as distinguishing the positions of ruleis from those 
of ruled, runs through our language , as when we speak of 
higher and lower classes, upper and undei servants, and call 
•ofiicers of minor rank subordinates oi subalterns Every- 
where this idea enters into social observances That ten- 
dency to connect the higher level nnth honourableness, 
winch among ourselves m old times was shown by reserving 
the dais for those of rank and leaving the body of the hall 
for common people, pioduces m the East, where ceremonial 
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twenty men bcanng largo umbroUoa and trroaty Cm* 
bearers. Elsewhere nmbrollaa, not monopoUtod by long* 
may be nRed by others bnt -with, differoncot , as m Java 
where custom prescribes six colours for the umbrellas of six 
ranhfi Evidently the shade yielding umbrella is closely 

allied to the abadcsyielding canopy, the use of which oUo 
13 a class diatmotion Ancient America famished a good 
instance In Utlatlan the ting sot under four canopies, the 

olect^' under three the chief captam under two, and the 
second captain under one And hero wo are remmdod 
that this developed form of thb nmbrella, having four 
supports 18 ahto m the East and m Europe used in exaltation 
of both the divmo ruler and the human ruler in the ono 
region borne by ottondnnU over tings and supported m o 
more pormauon^inanner over tho cars in which idols oro 
drawn , and in tho othor used ahto in state processions 
and cccIesiosUcal procosnons, to shado now tho monarch sod 
now tho Dost 

Of courso with regulations giving to higher mnls tho 
exclusive enjoyment of the more costly convonionccs, there 
go others forbidding tho inferior to hire convonionccs of 
even lets costly notorca, Foroxamplo, in Fiji tho best kind 
of mat for lying on is forbidden lo tho common people In 
Dahomey, tho nso of hammocks is a royal prerogative 
shared m only by tho whiles Concerning tho Siamese 
Bownng says* — ‘"Wo were informod that tho nso of such 
cushions [more or less ornamented occording to rank] was 
prohihitod to Iho people " And wo learn from Dostian that 
among tho JoloBs tho use of tho mostpiito-curtam is a royal 
jirerogatlvo 

^ 120 01 somploary laws those regulating the u of 
foods may bo traced back to very early stagt-i—slages m 
which ungi*< harx* not vet taken the sluap^ of laws They 
go along Willi the pub^ftrlmMion of the young to the ct ! 
and of fftnalrt to malfs Amoui^ tho Tairoani’wn, tho oU 
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men get tlic "best food,” and Stmt says, only tlio old men, 
of tlie natives of Austialia have the privilege of eating the 
emu For a young man to eat it is a crime ” The Khond 
women, Macpherson tells us, "for some unknown cause, 
are never, I am infoimed, peimitted to eat the flesh of the 
hog.” In Tahiti " the men were allowed to eat the flesh of 
the pig, and of fowls, and a variety of fish, cocoa-nuts, and 
jilantains, and whatever was presented as an olfering to the 
gods, which the females, on pain of death, were foi bidden 
to touch Alter stating that the Fijian women are never 
permitted to enter the temple, the United States^ exploiers 
add — “ nor, as we have seen, to eat human flesh, at least 
in public ” 

Of food-restrictions othci than those referring: to agfo and 
sex, may first be named one from Fiji — one which also 
lefers to the consumption of human flesh Scemsn says 
"the common people throughout the group, as well as 
women of all classes, were by custom debaired from it 
Cannibalism was thus restricted to the chiefs and gentry ” 
Of other class-restrictions on food, ancient America fur- 
nishes examples Among the Ghibchas, " venison could not 
be eaten unless the privilege had been granted by the 
cazique ’’ In San Salvador, none formerly drank choco- 
late but the prime men and notable soldieis,^^ and m Peru 
^Hhe kings (Tncas) had the coca as a royal possession and 
privilege ” 

Of couise there might be added to these certain of the 
sumptuary laws respecting food which pievailod duiing 
past times thioughout Europe. 

§ 421 Of the various class-distmctions which imply 
superior rank by implying greater wealth, the most curious 
remam I refer to certain mconvement, and sometimes 
painful, traits, only to be acquired by those whose abundant 
means enable them to hve without labour, or to indulge in 
some kind of sensual excess. 
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more IftTiali tlian uro tho civilized TIigto am barboroon 
peopleg amoug whom tho axpocted hoapitalitica on tho 
occasion of a daughter « marrag© aro so costly as to oxenso 
female mranticide, on Ae gronud that tho rninoas ciponso 
whioh reanng tho daughter vroald ovontoally ontad is thus 
avoided. Thomsem and Angas unjtt in doscribing tho 
extravagance into which the New Zealand chiefs arc impolUd 
by hiabion in giving great feoaU os often cauanig famines— 
feasts for which duefa begin to provide a vear before each 
being expected to out-do his noigbbonra in prodignhtr 
And tiio motive thus ooming mto play early in social ovola 
tion and making equals no with ono another m display, 
similarly qU along prompts tho lower to no, so far cs thev 
oro allowed with tho higher Evorywhoro and always the 
tendency of tho inferior to assort himsolf has boon in 
antagonism with tho rcstraiota imposed on him and a 
prevalent way of asserting himsolf lias been to oGopt 
costumes and oppliancos and costomi IiLo those of his 
superior IlabituaUy there liavo been a few of subordinnto 
mnk who for one reason or other Imvo been allowed to 
I ncroftch by imitating tl»o ranks obore, nnd habitually the 
tendency has been to multiply tho prcccdcnla for imitation 
and BO to establish for wider classes Ibo freedom to live 
and droM m ways Uko those of (ho narrower cla^^wu 

Eapecrally has this Itapponod as fast as rank nnd wealth 
liavo ceased to bo coinadont — as fast, that is ns mdaitrnlism 
has producwl men nch enough to compete in stylo of living 
with tho*o (tboro there m rank Partly from the greater 
means, and partly from tho con cquenl greater jniwur, 
ecqumd bv llio ujipcr grades of productrs and di tnbatnr^ 
and partlv from tho inennMng importance of the fioanctil 
aid they can give to the govemiag cla s s in public an I 
pnvato nlfaiM there lias lieeo on ivcr drrrc-iHmg rr i tmci 
o tlip ajoplion hr them of n ages on;^innHy fi rlud Irn t o I 
bnt tho hij^h Item The rc^tmiats m ca hit tiror^ rrac^'^l 
oed re emclcd by sumptuary lan^, lave Iren fTidcihr 
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relaxed, uulil the ijmtation of snpcyois by jnfciiors, 
spreading coniinnally downiiaids, lias ceased to be checked 
by anything moio than <?arcasni and iidiculc 

§ 42G Entangled and confused Avith one another as 
Ceiemonial and Fashion arc, thc}’^ have thus diffeient origins 
and meanings, the first being pioper to the legime of 
coinpiilsoi^’’ co-oiieiation, and the last being 25io23er to the 
regime of voluntary co-opciatiou Cleaily theie is an 
essential distinction, and, indeed, an ojiposition m nature, 
between behaviour required by subordination to the gieat 
.iiid behaviour lesultiug from imitation of the gi eat 

It IS true that the legulations of conduct here distin- 
guished, aie oidmaiily fused into one aggregate of social 
logulations It is tiue that ceitain ceremonial forms come 
to be fulfilled as pai ts of the prevailing fashion , and that- 
ceitain elements of fashion, as for instance the order of 
courses at a diniici, come to be thought of as elements 
of ceiemonial And it is true that both aro now enforced 
by an unembodied opinion which appears to be the same for 
each But, as we have seen above, this is an illusion 
Though when, in our day, a wealthy quaker, refusing to wear 
the dress worn by those of like means, refuses also to take 
off his hat to a superioi, we commonly regard these non- 
conformities as the same in nature , we are shown that they 
are not, if we go back to the days when the salute to the 
superior was insisted on under iienal by, while the imitation 
of the superior’s dress, so far from being insisted on, was 
foibidden Two diffei ent authoi ities ai e defied by his acts 
■ — the authority of class-rule, which once dictated such 
obeisances , and the authority of social opinion, which 
thinks nonconformities in dress imply inferior status 

So that, strange to say. Fashion, as distinguished from 
Ceremony, is an accompaniment of the mdustrial type as 
distinguished from the militant ty^ie. It needs but to 
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n shown ns bj tho moro civiUrcd Smmcs©, whoso dJuU 
moles oro all Boldiore, and over whom rales omnipotontly a 
Bacred hing whoso ‘‘palaco mast not bo passed withoat 
marks of roTcronco^^ dalj prescribed and sororo pnnisli 
monts follow any inattenbon to these roquiromcnU ** and 
whore, in social mterconrae 'nuslakcs in theso iaads of 
dnbes [obcisoncos] may bo punished with tho hii/on by him 
ngainsb whom they hove boon committed '' 

Along with this ngoor of ccrcrmonml rule wo find great 
dofinitoncss. In Fiji there nro ranooa forms of salutation, 
nccordiDg to tho rank of tho parlies, and great attention 
IS paid to insnro that tho Bnlototion shall hnvo tho proper 
form * fioch prccimon naturally anting where* loM of li^o or 
fingers follows breach of observance A kindred precision 
IB similarly caused m tho tyrannically governed Afnean 
kingdoms, such as lioango, whoro a king killed his own 
son and had him quartered because t!io son happoncil 
to SCO his father dnnk or such as Ashantee, where there Js 
much *punctiUou8 courtesy, and a Ubonred nndccremomoas 
formality ** And this defimtenosB chnraclcntcs ohscrvances 
under tho despotisms of tho remote East Of tho Siamo*o 
La IxinbLro boys — *In tho samo ceremonies they always 
sar nlmost tho samo things. Tho king of Siam him elf 
lins hia words almost told [conf/r*] in las audiences of 
-cercinoni * So too m Cbiiio m tlio impcnol lu*ll of 
nndicnco stones nro inlaid wuh plate* of brass on nhich 
uro engraved in Clane«e eharocters tho quahlv of tin 
5 x?rsons who arc to stand or kneel njwn them ** and O'* 
Hue pnv* *'it IS easier to he polito m C^iina than tl e 
wlnrc as pohtcncbs is Milijert to more fixctl repilattcms ’ 
Japan alto ►hows us tins ]»rcci e adjustment of tin 
ibtirvaucc to tho occa ton — *Tliv marls of reij»rct I 
rujirnot^ aru gradnstcsl from a tnlling arknonl'slf' 
incnl tn the infvst olt^Iuto prostration * This ffatf* of 
things IS fnpjHirtcil by law as well ns custnm and 
jiartivttlarlv ly the i>erm» mn gi^tn to a w nl I mis 
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in case of Ins feeling himself insulted, to take the law mto his 
own hands Nor does Europe in its most militant country, 
autocratically ruled, fail to yield an illustration. Custme 
says of Russia that, at the marriage of the Grand Duchess 
Maria with the Duke of Leuchtenbeig (1839) the Emperor 
Nicholas “ was continually leaving his prayers, and shpping 
from one side to the other, in order to remedy the omissions 
of etiquette among his childien, or the clergy. . . . All the 
great functionaries of the Court seemed to be governed by 
his minute but supreme directions ” 

In respect of the range and elaborateness of ceremonial rule, 
assmulatmg the control of civil life to the control of military 
life. Oriental despotisms yield equally striking examples 
La Loubere says — “ If there are several Siamese together, 
and anothei joins them, it often happens that the postures of 
all change They know before whom and to what extent 
they should bend or remain erect or seated , whether they 
should join their hands or not and hold them low or high , 
whether being seated they may advance one foot or both, 
or should keep both hidden Even the monarch is 

under kindred restraints The Fhra raxa mojithwi ahan 
{apparently, sacred book] lays down the laws which the 
Sovereign is bound to obey, prescribes the hours for rising 
and for bathing, the manner of offermg and the alms to be 
offeied, to the bonzes, the hours of audience for nobles and 
for princes, the time to be devoted to public affairs and to 
study, the hours for repasts, and when audiences shall bo 
allowed to the Queen and the ladies of the palace ” 

Again, m the account of his embassy to Ava, Syme 

writes — ^^The subordination of rank is mamtained and 

marked by the Birmans with the most tenacious stiictness; 
and not only houses, but even domestic implements, such as 
the bettle box, water flagon, drinking cup, and horse 
fuiniturc, all express and manifest, by shape and quality, 
the precise station of the owner ’’ In China, too, the Li ki, 
or Book of Rites, gives directions for all actions of life, and 
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niOTiml mlo ‘wbicli lias evolved into a ajatem of rogulatiom* 
for social intercourse thero grows a tlurd class of rostrarats 
and these m liVo manner become at length indepondcnt 
From observances which, m their primitive forms, express 
jKirtly sobordination to a sopenor and partly attachment to 
ium and which spreading downwards, become gonerol forms 
of bohavionr, thero finally como obsorvoncos expressing a 
proper regard for tho indindoabtiea of other persons, and a 
tmo sympathy m their wolfnro Ceremonies which origi- 
nally have no other end than to propitmto a dominant 
person, poEs, some of them into rules of politcncM, and 
tbeso gather an aothonty distinct from that which thev 
onginally had Apt endcnco m fnmjshcd by tho * Ritual 
Remembrancer*^ of tho Chmeso, which gives directions for 
nil tho actions of hfo Its regulations ^'nro intcrspcnod 
with tnily excellent ohaervntions regarding mntual for 
Ixiftnxncc and kindness in society, which is regnnlod as tho 
trno principle of otiqnottc ’ Tlio higher tho socmlciolution, 
tlio mono docs tins inner clemont of cercmontol rule grow, 
nhilo tho outer formal element dwindles As fast ns tho 
prmciplefl cf natural politeness eccu to onginato in sym 
pathy dislingnish ihCmEolvcs from tho code of ccrcraonwl 
within whirh they originate, they replace its nullionty by a 
higher nnthontv, nnd go on dropping its i)on*«j'cnttaIs 
whilo developing further its essentials. 

bo that na law dificrontialcs from personal command*, 
nnd as morahtv dilTcrcntiatcs from religious injunction' fo 
juditcncss diffcrcutiatcs from cercraomal obfcrvnnce To 
which I nw) odd, ao docs rational u ago difTcnnlnlc from 
fashion 

§ 1 IJ Tims guided by rclrosp^t we cannot doubt oh mt 
thcpn»j>ect \\jlb further derelojimint of the s <cJ typ* 

Oil on Tolnntan co-ojieration will c<irr a ►till 
«l»'n r rf oWi anct* if coroplimnitin. firn'if cdir<’ , ef 
tjt’c*, cf badgf', Ac The ahke <if tli V/ 
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■whom, and those to whom, acts expressing subordination are 
cerformed, will become more and more averse to them. 

Of course the change will be, .and should pe, gradual 
Just as, if political freedom is gamed faster than men 
become adequately self-conti oiled, there results social dis- 
order — -just as abolition of religious restraints while yet 
moial restraints have not giown strong enough, entails 
increase of misconduct, so, if the observances regulating 
social intercourse lose their sway faster than the feelings 
Avhich prompt true politeness develop, there inevitably 
follows more oi less rudeness in behaviour and consequent 
hability to discord It needs but to name certam of our 
lower classes, such as colhers and brickmakers, whose rela- 
tions to masters and others are such as to leave them scarcely 
at all restrained, "to see that considerable e'vils arise from a 
premature decay of ceremonial rule 

The normal advance toward that highest state m which 
the minor acts of men towards one another, hke their major 
acts, are so controlled by internal restraints as to make 
external restramts needless, imphes increasmg fulfilment of 
two conditions Both higher emotions and higher intelli- 
gence are required There must be a stronger fellow feeling 
■with all around, and there must be an intelligence developed 
to the extent needful for mstantly seeing how all words and 
acts will tell upon their states of mind — an mtelligence 
which, by each expression of face and cadence of speech, is 
informed what is the passing state of emotion, and how 
emotion has been affected by actions just committed. 
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among nule peoples vrlucli compate well witli those of tlio 
best among culbvntetl peopli». 'With litde knowledgo and 
Irafc rndimentfliy arts, there m some cases go vntnes wlnclj 
might shame tliose among oni8el\ee whose edncation and 
poliflU are of the lughest 

Surviving romuanta of some pnmiU\ o races m India, have 
natures in which tmthfoliieas seems to he oigoma Kot only 
to the snrronnding Hindoos, higher intellectnollv and rels 
Uvely advanced in cnlturo ore they m this itsspoct far superior 
but they are guponerr to Furopeans. Of certain of these HUl 
peoples it la reraorhed that their assertions may olwajt bo 
accepted with perfect confidence , which is more than can ho 
said of manniactnrera who nso false trade marks or of diplo- 
matists who lutentionnlly delude. As having this trait may 
bo named the Santuls of whom Hunter sayo, ** thoj wore tlio 
most truthful set of men I over met ” and, again tlie Sowralis 
of whom Shortt says ** a pleasing feature in their character 
is their completo truthfnlDCsa. The> do not know liow to 
tell 0 lie.** Nothmthstanding their soidqI rclntions of a 
pnm^tl^’e and loy typo o\cn the Todas are described as con 
Bulonng • falsehood one of iho worst of \ icca." Though Jfet*. 
sajs that they practlso dissimulation towards European^ yet 
ho recogmxes this as a trait consequent on tliclr intcrcoorw 
witli > uropeans , and this judgment coincides with ono given 
to mo b^ an Indian civil servant concerning otlicr Hill tril^ 
onginally dislingaUhcil by their %eracitj but wlm are 
rendered less %cracioui in contact with (Iio ivliltes. ran 
IS Ijing among these aboriginal races wLlh unvitiotcd 1)> tlm 
“milized” that of thorn in Ikogal Hunter singles out tli*' 
Tipperahs as *• the only lull tnlre in -wlucU this \iceii uut 
willu'* 

‘^imdarlj In respect of lirnestv Mime of Ih*^ 
clas-vnl ns inh nor read Ir *sms to tlu»w classM ns sujsm ^ 
or the Todas ju^t ii.uju'*! Ignoruiit and degradnl as il ry an* 
in sonic lInTktjc*s ki>s "1 nr\cr raw a 

cndiznl or uDc»Mlite»l, ^ho Kerned tu luse ■ more n.l‘ip 
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lespect foi tlie iiglits of iiieum et tuiim ” The Mauas 
(Gonds), “ in common with many other wild inces, beai a 
smgnlar character for truthfulness and honesty ” Among tlie 
lOionds “the denial of a debt is a bieach of this piinciple, 
winch is held to be highly sinful ‘ Let a man/ say the} , 
‘ give up all he has to his creditois ’ ” The Santal jnefers to 
liave “ no dealings witli his guests , but when Ins guests 
intioduce the subject he deals with them as honestly as lie 
would witli Ins own people ” “he names the true puce at 
Hist” The Lcpchas “aie wondcifully honest, theft being 
scarcely known among them ” And the Bodo and Dhimals 
are “ honest and tiuthful in deed and uord ” Colonel Di\on 
dilates on the “fidelity, tiuth, and honesty” of the Carnatic 
aborigines, vho show “an extieme and almost touching 
deNotion vhen put upon then honoiii ” And Hunter as'^eils 
ot the Chakmus that “ciime is raic among these pnnntne 
people Theft is almost unknow n.” 

So it is, too, with the geneiul vntues of the^e and sundiy 
othei iincivili/ed tubes 'Ihc Santal “po'^sesses a hajipy dis- 
])osition,” is “sociable to a fault,” and while the ‘'se\e‘; aie 
gieatly devoted to each othei’s societ},” the women me “ex- 
ceedingly chaste ’ The Bodo and the Dlnninls me “lull ol 
amiable qualities ” Tlie Lepclia," cheeiful, kind, and jiatieiil, ’ 
IS dcsciibcd by Hi Hookei as a most “attractne coni- 
panion,” and Hi Campbell gi\es“an mstance of the eflert 
of a xeiy stunig ':en‘5e ot duty on this saMigc” In like 
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But nQvr obseiTo tUat the mter-sociol struggle for ciist- 
cnco wlucli liM been indmpensablo in erolvmg sooietie*, Trill 
not necessanlv play m the future a part like that Tvhich it has 
played m the post, Becoguizing our indebtedness to ttut for 
forming great commumtiee and dereloping their stmctuies 
■tve may yot infer that tho acquired powers, avoilablo for other 
aoUvitiGS, mil low their ongmal activities. "Whilo concedin,. 
that without theae perpetual bloody Btnfos civilitod Boaelics 
could not have tuisen and that an adapted form of human 
nature fierce as wch fts intelhgent, was a needful concomitant 
we may at the same time hold that such societies having been 
produced the brutality of nature in their units which was 
noooesitated by tlie process ceasing to bo necessary with tI»Q 
cessation of the process, will disappear WhiJo tho benefits 
ncluevod during the predatoiy period remain a permanent 
inliontanee, the evils entailed by it will decroaso and slowly 
<lio out 

Tlius then contemplating social stniclmos and actions 
from tho evolution point of %now wo may presen.*© that 
cohnness which is needful forsdontific intcrprclation of them 
without losing our power* of feeling moral reprobation or 
•approbation. 

§ To tliese prclitnioary remarks respecting the mrnlal 
nltitudo to ho presen ed tho slmlont of poUtIcal instUn 
lions a few bnoftr ones must bo added respecting the snl jeet 
matters lie lias to deal snlh 

If societies were nil of the snrac species and dlfRivd onlv 
in their singes of growth and slroclnre companions won! 1 
diwhiD clear \ the course of erolntlon but uuhlfnri » 
of typo ninong thrro hero great and thm small otHrure tb 
Tvsulls of sucti compansnn* 

Again if rich soartj RTi.'S’ "t'f it^lf witbnot tto 
mint mu of fiilliticnal fafdors intcrpirtation * 00 ! 1 rrli 
qj>flv ea \ hnl tho com|4icat«l of J-tfl 

An. fa-ijucntly re-ccrtnjh».ate<l cl ’m''cs in tic kIs t-f 
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factors Now tlie size of tlie social aggregate is all at once 
increased or decreased by annexation oi by loss-of tenitory , 
and now the average cbaiacter of its units is alteied by the 
coming in of another lace as conqneiois or as slaves , while, 
as a further effect of this event, new social relations aie 
supei posed on the old In many cases the repeated over- 
runnings of societies by one anothei, the minghngs of peoples 
and institutions, the bieakings up and re-aggiegations, so- 
destioy the continuity of normal processes as to make it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to draw conclu- 
sions 

Once more, modifications in the average mode of hfe 
pursued by a society, now mcreasingly warlike and now 
incieasmgly industrial, initiate metamorphoses : changed 
activities generate changes of structures Consequently there 
liave to be distmguished those piogiessive re-arrangements 
caused by the further development of one social type, from 
those caused by the commencing development of anothei 
social type The lines of an oigamzation adapted to a mode- 
of activity which has ceased, or has been long suspended, begin 
to fade, and are tiaversed by the increasmgly-defimte lines of 
an orgamzation adapted to the mode of activity which has 
replaced it, and erioi may result from mistakmg traits 
belongmg to the one for those belonging to the other 

Ilence we may infer that out of the complex and confused 
evidence, only the larger truths will emerge with clearness. 
■Wlnle anticipatmg that certain general conclusions are to be 
positively estafibshed, we may anticipate that more special 
ones can be alleged only as probable 

Happily, however, as we shall eventually see, those general 
conclusions admitting of positive estabbshmeut, are the con- 
clusions of most value for guidance. 


17 
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■uuits liko in kinii llio proyresa of oTgnniraUon im- 

pUcs not only that tho muts composing eacli diflerentmted 
part severally mninUnn their positions hat oUo that thdr 
progeny snccceil to tlioso positions, BQo-ccIVb ^rhich, ivlnlo 
perfonmng thoir foDctiona, grmv and give origin to novr hilc- 
cells nro, when they dtica> and disappear replaced bv tlioso 
the cells descending from them do not migrate to tho kid 
iioys or tlio muscles or tlio nervous centres to join in tho 
perfornmneo of their dntics. And, evidently unless the 
ppeciolucd units cadi organ is made of produced units eimi 
lorly specialised which remained in the some place there 
could 1)0 none of those settled rchitions among parts which 
chnroctcnio the organism, and fit it for its imrticular mode of 
life- 

In ft socictj also, cstahlishmont of stnicturo is favoured by 
tho trausraissiou of positions and functions through auccesiii'O 
goDcroticms. Tlio niaintcnanco of ihoso class-divisions which 
an^ OS political oigoniiatiou advance* implies tho inherit 
ance of ft mnk and a place in encU class, Tho liko happens 
with those 8ul>-di\ isions of classes which in somo stxncliw 
cousUtuto castes and m other societies nro exemplified hy in* 
coTporated trades B hero custom or law compels tlic sons of 
each worker to follo^v tlicir iolhct's occupation there result 
among tho industrial structures obstacles to chango analogow 
to iboso winch rcsalt m thoTogulalUc structures from foi 
passahlo dh isions of ranks. India shows this lu an exln me 
tlegreo and in a less degree it was shown by the craft guild' 
tif early daja m taigland which facHttated adoption of a cruft 
I > the children of those engaged in it> and hindcrc^l adoption 
of It bj olherx Tims wo maj call InhcrUanec of jicrilloa and 
function the principle of fixit> in social orginiration 

Tljcrc jt another wnv lu which fucec non by Inbrntanr** 
wli then to tlasvpCKjljon or to occupation conduces to 
tlabllitN It pccurc' suprrmne) of tbe elder and lUJ rctn'^**’ 

<r ilw cUrr tend^ towards malnb nance of tic istaMuL'’! 
ordvr k 8JI cm unlcr whlchatluef ruler 'ub’rulirr,! wdtf 
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•clan or house, official, or any person having the power given 
hy lank or property, retains his place until at death it is filled 
hy a descendant, in conformity with some accepted rule of 
■succession, is a system under which, hy implication, the 
young, and even the middle-aged, are evcluded from the con- 
duct of affairs So, too, where an industrial system is such 
tliat the son, hahitually brought up to his father’s husmess, 
oannot hold a raastei’s position till his father dies, it follows 
that the regulative power of the elder over the processes of 
production and distribution, is scarcely at all qualified by the 
power of the younger How it is a truth daily exemplified, 
that increasing rigidity of orgamzation, necessitated by the 
process of evolution, produces in age an mcieasmg stiength 
of habit and aversion to change Hence‘‘it results that suc- 
-cession to place and function by mheritance, havmg as its 
necessary concomitant a monopoly of power by the eldest, 
involves a-prevailmg conservatism , and thus further insures 
mamtenance of thmgs as they aie 

' Conversely, social change is facile in proportion as men’s 
places and functions are deteimmable by personal qualities 
Members of one rank who establish themselves m another 
Tank, m so fai directly break the division between the ranks , 
and they mdirectly weaken it by preserving their family 
relations with the first, and forming new ones with the 
second , while, further, the ideas and sentiments pervadmg 
-the two ranks, previously more or less different, are made 
to quahfy one another and to work changes of character 
Similarly if, between sub-divisions of the producmg and dis- 
tnbutmg classes, there are no barriers to migration, tlien, in 
, propoition as migrations are numerous, influences physical 
nnd mental, following mter-fusion, alter the natures of then 
units , at the same time that they check the establishment of 
differences of nature caused by differences of occupation 
Such transpositions of mdividuals between class and class, or 
group and group, must, on the average, however, depend on 
the fitnesses of the mdividuals for then new places and dutie-s 
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fnost cohcTOut aooietics. In two aliied, yet distinguialiaUa, 
■wrvys does monogamy favour aooiol solidonty 
XJ’nliV.e the ctuldron of tho polyondnc fnnuly wlio wo 
■eotoething 1«3 than half brothoTs and Bistere (see § 300 note) 
nnd n n lik o the children of the polygynic familr most of 
whom are only half brothers and Bisters, the children of the 
monoganuc famfly are in the great majority of cases oil of 
tho same blood on both aides. Being thus themselves mom 
closely related, it follows that their clnstors of children am 
more closely related and where as hi^jJons in early staged 
thcao clnstors of children when gtoj^ up contmne to form a 
community and labour togethor they are umted olikc by 
■tboir kinships and bs thoir indostnal interests, Thoujii 
with the growth of a family group into a gons winch spread' 
tlio industnnl intoreaU divide yot theso kinships provent tlic 
^i\ lalons from becoming as marked as they would otlicrwi'o 
become. And similarly when tlio gons in conrso of tunt. 
do\-olop3 into tho tnlnj, Kor is tins all If local cir 

-cnmstances bnng together scixml such tnbes winch oro stdl 
allied in blood though moro remotely it results that ulien 
seated side by aide thc> arc gradunllj fused porth by inter 
apcrsion and jvirtl) by intcnnnmagc tlio compound aodelv 
formed united by numerous and complicated links of kiu 
slap as well as by political interests is more strongly bound 
together than it would otlicrwiso bo Dominant ancient 
societies illustrate tins tniUu Says Grotc — ‘‘All that nv 
hear of the most ancient Athenian laws fs IkkcJ upon th'* 
gcntilo and phratno dis’isions wjilch ntv tmte<l 
as extensions oflhcfamilj " Similarh ttornnhUp. to Momm 
i»cn on tbo "loman houseliohl sms l>a oil tho 1 conn 
fllnle both as respected its con«ititucnt chnif’nls nnd il' 

Tlie communll} of tJic I onian p^ojlo nro^ nut i f th'' Jan 
tum (m wlial \cr vni> bro«4>t of ^uch i n 

shij j os tbo 1 nmilii ^lUlnh labh k " An I ^ir If 
“Maine has ohown lu d tail the \\a)s in ^'ln t« ll;r ■^i I 
famUN jarc in o the housv-cvtaiuumlr cmlot toilh 
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villnge-commiiinty. Though, in piesence of the 

evidence furnished hy races having iiiegulai sexual relations, 
we canuot allege that sameness of hloo^ the primaiy 
reason for political coopeiation — though in numeious trihes 
u Inch have not risen into the pastoral state, there is com- 
bination for offence and defence among those whose different 
totems are recognized maiks of different bloods , yet wheie 
theie has been established descent through males, and 
especially ^vhere monogamy prevails, sameness of blood 
becomes largely, if not mamly, influential m determming 
political cooperation And tins truth, undei one of its-* 
aspects, IS the tiuth above enunciated, that combined action, , 
lefpnriug a tolerable homogeneity of natuie among those vhc 
carry it on, is, m eaily stages, most successful among those 
who, being descendants of the same ancestors, have the 
greatest hkeness 

An aU-impoitant though less diiect effect of blood-relation- 
ship, and especially that more defimte blood-relationship 
winch arises from monogamic maniage, has to be added I 
mean community of rehgion — a likeness of ideas and senti- 
ments embodied in the worship of a common deity Begm- 
iiing, as this does, with propitiation of the deceased 
founder of the family , and shared in, as it is, by the multi- 
plymg groups of descebdants, as the family spieads, it 
becomes a further means of holdmg together the compound 
cluster giadually formed, and checking the antagonisms that 
arise between the component clusters so favourmg integra- 
tion The influence of the bond supplied by a common cult 
everywhere meets us m ancient history Each of the cities- 
in piimitive Egypt vas a centre foi the vorship of a special 
divinity ; and no one who, unbiassed by foiegone conclusions* 
observes the extraordinary development of ancestoi-woiship* 
under all its forms, m Egypt, can doubt the ongm of tl)is 
divimty Of the Greeks we read that — 

“Each, family liad its own sacred 'ntes and funereal commemoiation 
of ancestors, celebiated by the master of the house, to which none but 
members of the family were admissible the extmction of a familv^ 
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saw alBO tliat in Cnel», 'where the ■women jom tlio men in 
war fighting by their side,'’ thoir poaiuon is much higher 
than nsnal among rude peoples, and sunilaTly that m 
Dahomey •where the women ore os much, ■wamora os the men 
they are so regarded that, m the political oignnirahoQ, ** tho 
woman is ofBmally supenor ■* On contmating these excep- 
tional cases 'With, the ordmarv cases m which the men solely 
ocenpiod in ■war and tho chase have unlimi ted nnthontv 
while the ■women occupied m gntbenng miscclkneoos traall 
food and carrying burdens are abject slaves, it becomes clear 
that divoraity of relationa to enrrounduig actions imtbtc* 
divormty of social relations. And, as wo saw in § 327 tins 
truth IS further lUuatrutcd by thoao few uncivihicd societies 
which aro habitually peaceful such as the Bodo and tlio 
Dlumfds of tho Indian hois and tho oncicntPnohlo* of isorlb 
Amenca — societies in which tho occnpotions aro not, or wero 
not, broadly divided into fighting and working and severally 
nasigncd to tho two sexes ond in which along with a com 
jtarau%*ely small diiTcrcncc between tho activities of tho sexes 
thoro goes or went small diflcrcnco of social status. 

So is It wlien wo pass from tlio greater or less pohlfcal 
diflexenUation whicJi accompanies diffctcnco of *ex to that 
■which 18 independent of sox — to that which nn«es among 
jnem \Vlicro the life is pcnnuDcntly pcoccful, definite ebis 
divisions do not exist Ono of tlio Indian IlilMrihcs to 
•which I IiQvo already referred n* exhibiting tho lionr^y 
tratUfalncs^ and amiabnily accompanying ft purely indo^ 
trial life mai ho instanced Hodgson rays *^011 Bodo and 
oil Dbimnls are equal — nhsolotclj so in right or law— 
nonderfullj so m fact" Tlio Iiko is said of onollicr 
liVo and amiable hiU tnbo tho T/:pchaa lia\c no tfl'ilc Ju 
tmclions.** And among a diffticnt racr tho Tapaans ciiv 
Ito imined tho peaceful AtafuTus m displapiog •'Itrothrlj 
lo\L With one another" nnd as ha\ing no di'Ml<mJ of ntil 

HfiC As nl Cn>t, the domestic TtUUon Utwtta the cJti 
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passes into a political relation, such that men and women 
become, in militant gioups, the mling class and the subject 
olass , so docs tlie lelation between mastci and slave, origin- 
ally a domestic one, pass into a political one as fast as, liy 
lialiitiial wai, the making of slaves becomes geueial It is 
with the foimation of a slave-class that theie begms that 
political difTeicntiation between the legulating stiuctures and 
the sustaining stiuctuies, which continues thioughout all 
higher foims of social evolution 

Ivane lemaiks that “ slavery in its most ciuel form exists 
among tlie Indians of the vhole coast, from Cahforma to 
llelning’s Straits, the strongei tubes malcing slaves of all tlie 
otheis tliey can conquei In the uitenor, where there is but 
little waifaie, slaveiy does not exist” And this statement 
does but exhibit, in a distinct form, tlie tiutli everywhere 
•obvious Evidence suggests that the practice of enslavement 
diverged by small steps from the practice of caunibahsm 
Concernmg tlie Nootkas, we lead that “ slaves are occasion- 
ally sacrificed and feasted upon,” and if wo contrast this 
usage with the usage common elsewheie, of kiUmg and 
devouring captives as soon as they aie taken, we may infer 
that the keepmg of captives too numerous to be immediately 
■eaten, with the view of eating them subsequently, leadmg, as 
it would, to the employment of them in the meantime, caused 
the discovery that their services might be of more value 
than their flesh, and so initiated the habit of preservmg 
them as slaves Be this as it may, however, we find that 
very generally among tribes to which habitual militancy has 
given some shght degree of the appropriate structure, the 
<mslavement of prisoners becomes an established habit That 
women and children taken m war, and such men as have not 
been slam, naturally fall mto unqualified servitude, is mam- 
fest They belong absolutely to their captors, who might 
have killed them, and who retain the right afterwards to kill 
them if they please They become property, of winch any 
use whatever may be made 
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original conception of nobihtv 'wos in tbo conrse of time m 
muck -widened that its pnimtivo lelotion to the poasesiion of 
n fief 15 no longer recogmablc and the -srholc institubou 
seems changed. These mth kindred inatances -which oar 
ouTi country and other European countnes funush, shor us 
both hoAV the original doss-diviaions become blurred, and 
how the new class-divisions aro distingnisbed by being d» 
localized. They ore strata which run through tho integrated 
society having many of them no reference to tlie land and 
no more connenon -with one place than with another It is 
tnie that of the titles artificially conft-ircd tho higher are 
habitually derived from the names of distncts and towns to 
aimulating hnt only siraulntmg tho ancient feudal titles ox 
pr»\ssivo of actual lortUhip over tcmtoncs. Tho other modern 
titles howoicr winch liavnansoiiTnthtbo growth of politico^ 
judicial, and other functions have not oven nominal rcfcivnces 
■to localiUos, This change naturally occompames tho growing 
intcgratwn of the rxirts into a whole and the nso of an on 
ganization of the whole winch disregards tho diixslons amon3 
the parts. 

More cfTectuo etiU in -ucDVcning those jmmltivo polUicai 
■divisions imtiatod hj nulitauQT is increasing indu'triah m- 
Tills acts m t-wo waj's — Drstlj bj creating a class luwia 
power den%ed otherwise than from tcmtonal possessions or 
official positions, and, eecondly by gcncmting ideas and 
sentiments at vananco with the ancient assumplions of ch ■' 
ouporioritv As -wo bo\‘t: nlrco<l> i‘ecn rank awl 

wealth arc at the outset habitually nx«ocialo<l Eiiilm? 
iincu ilixed peoples still show us this rclaliom Tlie chief cf 
n kraal among tho Koranna Hottentots is "usunlly the i^" 
son of greatest property'* In (ho Bechuana langua'^ 'ti 
word JL-on h« a double acetp alion iknoling rllh r 

<htf/ or a r%ck wan" Such rinail tmtii iity a o 
chief lia-s -rrsUonnehM which con'nts fn wives cluldn-o. 
slaves boats atvl shclb" I udn Jjimivan j mj le^ lite tf" 
Albanian', j Icld Llmlrcd fads the Ii^adj o'' tl cir o» in » 
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"sontcn gcneial Ics gens Ics pins iichcs” Tmlced it is 
manifest llmtbefove tlic development ol conimci ce, and vvlnlo 
possession of land could alone giv'c laigeness of means, loid- 
slnp and nclies were dncctly connected, so that, ns Sir 
Jleniy Maine leinarks, “the ojiposition commonly set iij) 
Ijctvvecn biitli and wealth, and paiticiilaily wealth othei than 
landed inopeity, :s entnely modem ” WJien, how^evei, vvitli 
the aiiival of indnstiy at that stage in which wholesale 
tiansactions bung laigc piolits, Iheie aiisc tiadeis wdio vie 
with, and exceed, many of the landed nobility in wealth, 
and when by confeiiing obligations on Icings and nobles, such 
tiadcis gain social intluence, theie comes an occasional 
lemowal ol the bainer between them and the titled classes 
In Fiance the pioccss began as eaily ns 1271, when there 
weie issued Ictteis cnuobliinr llaoul the "oldsmith — “the 
hist letteis confeiiing nobility m existence” in Fiance The 
piecedent once established is followed with inci casing fre- 
quency, and sometimes, undci pressuie of financial needs, 
theie glows up the piactice of selling titles, in disguised 
Ava 3 '’s 01 openly. In Fiance, in 1702, the lang ennobled 200' 
persons at 3,000 livres a-head ; in 1706, 600 peisons at 
0,000 hvies a-head And then the biealcing down of the 
ancient pohtical divisions thus caused, is furthered by that 
weakemng of them consequent on the growing spirit of 
equality fostered by industrial life In pioportion as men 
aie liabituated to maintain then own claims while respect- 
ing the claims of others, whicli they do m every act of 
exchange, whether of goods for money or of services for pay, 
there is produced a mental attitude at vaiiance with that 
which acfcompames subjection , and, as fast as this happens, 
such iiohtical distmctions as imply subjection, lose more and 
more of that lespect which gives them strength 

§ 463 Class-distinctions, then, date back to the begmmngs 
of social bfe Omittmg those Small waudeimg assemblages 
W'hicli are so incoherent that tlieir component parts are 
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Ixj present vrlicn rro pass to cumiiy lustonc peoples. Even 
of tlio rhccmciQUB Mo\ ers notes ttint “ in tlio tune of Alex 
under a wtit was decided upon bv the TjTians sritliout tlio 
consent of tlio absent kin^ tUc senate acting together vriUi 
iho popular assembly Tlicn there is tlio familiar caso of 
tho Homeric Greeks whose Agom presided over hy the king 
was " nn nsscmhly for talk communication and discussion to 
ft certam extent by tbn cUiefc m presence of the people os 
listcneiB and sympathisers ** who were seated around and 
lliat tho people were not aluasa ^nssuc is shown bj tho atorv 
of Tlicrsites who ill useil llnugh he was hy Od^'ssous and 
derided hv tho crowd for intcifcTiu„ had first made Ins 
haringuc Again the king llio senate and the freemen In 
earl) Homan time « stootl in n-lntions which had manifestly 
grown out of those existing m tho original assembly for 
though tho tlirco did not simidtanoondi co-opemtr yet on 
important occasions tho king communicaleil las proposals to 
the assembled burgess who expres oil tin ir approval or di< 
approval and tho clan-chicf-* f>mun^ llio senate thoogh lh<’' 
did not debate in public liad vet such joint power tlmt Ihev 
could on occasion negnlivo tho deciuon of king and l>ni 
gooses Concerning Iho pnmiti o German’* Tacitus as trans 
lalwl b) Mr Irceioan wntes — 

** Oa nailltfT nultm ihe cUl«*f <1 twlr on greatfr mMter* all nf a { 1'®^ 
fciV>iWthrw« lliln;;! nliov final 1 tI i m rT«l*'*llh thr^bolf 
arr lint lian I W bjr the TIm* tnuUIto le tiU annfd Jo « b 

onlcT u It tliinVj* pood }»tlf n« {* i*r«x. Wau*il W tW iiTbiL%*<‘bo luaTf a- * 
il ncbl fnf rdap It rrrvntlj’Un* Klnp or ehlff areonbng t® tt^ 
n ♦ of fvU, aevs nlm;; tn I I lurll aorvtnlmt; 1 Imploty in 

{« 1 4 rod to tpoiUt p raif r l» ttir mflurno** porriu n 
iLaa by ll j wor f rontruan Imp If tli Ir t'pialoB.% pi'** 
li.' T arr ibre I a I J nitb a d l If tl y arr n-in'rd llol rartr* 

1 J tb Ir 

miitlr tmnug ilw ^nnlitnMxns m 

wl 1^4 1 1 llu ” n r’l \1 tl »i„ (niinniU hrl 1 wlil h ii 
"3' h t [ nlal ' r t a ft *' tu u II t nll« d ■* nt d ft siH h 
1 l’ « f nil rla 'r- m ft t } i I I il otr toul ^ tl f 
t *^3’ - x^ih 1 cdl-1 \ t bin t 1 I Iv ail ll^ 
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men oC Uic ilisliict, A\!th a ciov\(I of letaincis . . . both fnr 
tlie discussion of public affans and the adinimstiation of jus- 
tice Wilbin tlic circle [formed for administenngjustice] 

sal Ibc judges, the people standing on the outside ” In the ac- 
count gn on by ]\Ii Ficeman of the yeai ly meetings in the S^^ iss 
cantons of Un and Appenrell, \nc maj' tiace this piimitive 
political foim as still existing, for though the piesence of the 
people at laige is the fact piincipally pointed out, yet there is 
named, m the case of Un, the body of magistrates oi chosen 
chiefs ho form the second element, as ivell as the head magis- 
liate ^^ho IS the fust element And that m ancient England 
there ^^as a kindied constitution of the AVitenagemdt, is in- 
directly pro\ed, as \\itness the following passage fiom 
Eiceman’s Groulh of the JEnghsh Constitubon — 

No ancient iccoid gi\ esus any clear oi foimal account of the constitu- 
tion of tliat body It is commonly spoken of in .i vague way as a 
gatheiing of the wise, the noble, the great men But, alongside of 
iiassages l.kc these, ve find othei passages vliich speak of it m a way 
\\hich implies a f.u moic populai constitution King Eadwaid is said 
to bo chosen King by ‘ all folk.’ Earl God vane ‘ makes his speech 
before the king and all the people of the land ’ ” 

And the implication, as Mi Eieeman pomts out, ls that the 
share taken by the peiple in the pioceedings was that of 
expiessmg by shouts then appioval oi disapproval 

Tins form of rulmg agency is thus shown to be the funda- 
mental form, by its presence at the outset of social bfe and 
by its continuance under vaiious conditions Not among 
peoples of superioi types only, such as Aryans and some 
Semites, do we find it, but also among sundry Malayo-Poly- 
nesiaus, among the led men of North America, the Dra vidian 
tribes of the Indian hills, the abongmes of Austraha In 
fact, as already implied, goi'-ernmental organization could not 
possibly begin in any other way On the one hand, no con- 
trollmg foice at fiist exists save that of the aggregate will as 
manifested in the assembled horde On the other hand, lead- 
ing parts m determining this aggregate will are ]ne\ntably 
taken by the few whose superiority is recognized And of 
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13 the fonnoil opiuion of counties ]>rceci]lu 5 p:uc- 

Ttition? or mthcr not the opimon -which stnctlr spcahinp, 
13 on intellectual product wholly impotent hut the emotion 
n^5ociato<l with the opinion This wo everywhere find to bo 
at the oubtet the chief controlling power 
Tlic notion of the Tapis tliat^if they dcpailcil from the 
custom of thtir fon-fothcr* thoy ehould ho destroyed ^ nu\ 
V named m a definite mamfutatlon of tho force 3nth which 
this transniiltctl opinion acts In one of tho rudest Inbes of 
the Indian hill^ the Juungs less clothed than c\rn \dam 
and tie are Mid to haio been (ho women longodlicrcd to 
ihcir hunchoi of lea\es m tho l>chc f lliat clion^o was wrong 
Of Ihf Ivowuna llolteutols Wt read that “when nncioiit 
udges nn, lu t m (he wax even iium seems to net as is ri^hc. 
in his own cNos.** Tliougli tho Diinan chiefs haiw tho 
j>owir of goNiniuig atlutnnl} jel Uic) \tncntc llio trjJi- 
tims and caslniu cf their ancestors” Smith sa\*s **law» 
ih \raucannn3 can scarctlv l»o Mid to lia\c thougli Ihoro 
are many onnent Uu) hold sacred and 

»1 rac" Vcf^tnlmg to 1 roohe niuong tlio l)\nVs custom 
iiin|U s 'cins i» lu\\o Isxomo law and hix'sking tho easlnm 
1 ads to a fine In tlm minds of i; uno clans of the Mahgas), 
innoiuimn on 1 injury arc ins<)<irahle amt the Men 

iflmirwemn allnj;« ihcr ina hui ihtu” 
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vniling feelings and guided by prevailuig tliouglits, tlnough 
goneraiions slrctcbmg back into the far past 

In brief, then, bcfoie any definite agency foi social control 
IS developed, theie exists a contiol aiising paitly fiorn the 
public opinion of the Imng, and moie largely from the public 
ojnnion of the dead 

§ 468 Cut now let ns note defimtely a truth implied in 
some of the illustrations above given — the tiuth that when a 
political agcnc}’- has been evolved, its powei, largely de- 
]iendcnt on present pubhc opmion, is otherwise almost whoDy 
<lepcndent on past public opimon The ruler, m part the 
<iigan of the wills of those aiouiid, is in a stiU greater degree 
the organ of the -wills of those who have passed away , and 
his own will, much lestiamed by the fiist, is still more 
rcstiamed by the last 

For his function as regulator is mainly that of enfoiciug 
the luheiited rules of conduct which embody ancestral senti- 
ments and ideas Everyxvheie we aie sho-wn this Among 
the Arafmas such decisions as aie given by their elders, are 
’^'accordmg to the customs of then forefathers, which are held 
in the highest regard ” So is it with the Ediirgiz “ the judg- 
ments of the Bis, 01 esteemed eldeis, are based on the known 
and umvei sally-recognized customs ” And m Sumatra " they 
are governed in their vanoiis disputes, by a set of long- 
established customs (adat), handed dowh to them from then 
ancestors . - . The chiefs, m pronouncmg their decisions, are 
not heaid to say, 'so the law duects,' but 'such is tlie 
custom ’ ” ^ 

As fast as custom passes mto law, the pohtical head be- 
‘Comes still more clearly an agent through whom the feehngs of 
the dead control the actions of the livmg. That the power 
he exercises is mamly a power which acts through him, we 
nee on notmg how httle abihty he has to resist it if he 
wishes to do so His mdmdual -will is practically in- 
operative save where the overt or tacit mjunctions of departed 
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for insisting at some length on what appears to bo a tntc con- 
clusion must be tlmt however for nominally recogniiod it is 
nclaally recognized to a very amall extent Even in oar omi 
country where non political agencies spontaneously produceil 
nnd uorkctl arc many and largo and still moro in most ollur 
countnes less cliaroctcnicd by them, thcro is no dno con- 
sciousness of the truth tluit the combined impulses which work 
through political agercics can, m Ibo absence of such agencies 
produce others through which to work, rolitictans reason as 
though Slatc-instrumcntalities have intnusic power which 
they have not and os though the feeling wluch creates them 
has not intrinsic power which it liao. Evidently tlieu 
•ctiouj must be greatly oUtcled by rovcn>al of these idcax 



CHAPTER YJ. 

POLITICAL HEADS— CHIEFS, KIEGS, eto 

§ 471 Of the thxee components of the tn-une pohtical struc- 
ture traceable at the outset, we have now to follow the develop- 
ment of the first Already m the last two chapters something 
has been sard, and more has been imphed, respectmg that 
most important differentiation which results m the estabhsh- 
ment of a headship What was there indicated under its 
general aspects liEis here to be elaborated under its special 
aspects 

“ When Rink asked the Hicobaiians who among them was 
the chief, they rephed laughing, how coidd he beheve that 
one could have power against so many I quote this as a 
reminder that there is, at first, lesistance to the assumption 
of supremacy by one member of a group — ^resistance which, 
though in some types of men small, is lu most considerable, 
and in a few very great To instances already given of tubes 
practically chief less maybe added, from America, the Haidahs, 
among whom “ the people seemed all equal the Californian 
tubes, among whom “ each individual does as he likes tlie 
Havajos, among whom “each is sovereign m his own light as 
a wamor ” and from Asia the Angamies, who “ have no 
recognized head oi chief, although the}’" elect a spokesman, 
who, to all intents and purposes is powerless and iiTespon- 
siblc ' 

Such small suboirlmatiou as rude giou^is show, occurs only 
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tho leadenhtp (become pcmatiHit 
Tbe Un-»llp Lccatne united ^ ith nbed iUelf to a poKrr pnnitution] 
of tUe oTOT and, u a consequence Unatlon nnder tho king leader for. 
in tbe State Tho mflitaiy inboR]f*“ Kinc'hip 

ilirred plitiol snbonlmation wwIJthed with «arremo rights— a king 
ifter the ioraslons is a kingship d< 

'>>'1' itt 0“ 'tJ" by KanVo tlmt daniig tlic inin 

In like tu aimer it la obsened lU centurj'— 

■with tho Englisli lu llio for jts very eiWcnw 

"The Trench monarclij •wlul t |tho result of tho struggle a firmer 
acqnirril at tlie same Umo, and «o emy on the contest grev as 

oTg-vnimtlon. Tlie expedients a/lof^ InstUotxms," 
in other Important ca«s toiiatl(mi\o relation lielttccn succMsful 

\nd nioJcni in'itances of tlmg of political control oro fur 
mililanc) and the Mn.n"*lienDleon and the recent htslcrv of 
mthed h> tho caretr of Nap 

th'' Cerman rjnptre hen commonU beginning tvltli 

lli'adthip of the ?ocict\ iTramor of grcatrrt i>oucr bold 
the mflncnco pained h} the wtabhihcil trhen? nctiMtj' in 
11 nod capacilv liccomesi supenonl) to show It clf nnd 
\iar p\ci opportanily for hind thereafter tlic prowlU of rtril 
topn rate fnbordtnallon ftnnl> nlatcil to tlic cTtrel'c of 
pmrnnr-Iup conlmtiti i rim 
inihlant fun tion 

vtxrt troul I lx* llir Jd* a f rmed 
§ -174 \cTycrToneon ho-al headihip oi re nimnl Tlitrr 
if n fuithrr origin fur pditimo ca o|K'ratirip nlon onllti 
i^ a kirvl cf infurn'v in rotli I al»iri sj>eclCe*l uliirhJiaU 
1 r ra j-r-ra in with n n ^ j- - etfl^ ll rr^h m * 
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llnow one of Ins hege ‘^jinils into the Ijody of one avIio- 
icfuses to bclie\o ni liib ]')o\\ci , upon ■winch the possessefl is 
tnhen ^^lth s^^oomng and fits’ ^^c may imagine the dicnd he 
(*\citcs, and tlie sway he consequently gains. Fiom some of 
the lowest laces niiwaids we Inid illustrations lutzioy sa3^s 
of the "doctoi-wizaid” among the I'liegians that he is the 
most cunning and most deceitful of his tube, and that he has 
gieat influence o^e^ Ins companions "Though the Tas- 
manians ^Ye^c free fioin the despotism of ivdeis, they weie 
swayed by the counsels, govemed by the aits, or teriified b}'- 
the fears, of ceitain v,tsc men oi doctois These could not 
only mitigate suffering, but inflict it ” A chief of the Haidahs 
"seems to be the principal soiceiei, and indeed to possess 
little authoiity save fiom his connection with the pretei- 
human poweis” The Dakota medicine-men — 

" Ai e the greatest rascals m the tube, and possess immense influence 
oicr the minds of the joung, vlio are brouglit up in the belief of 
then supernatural powci's . The Mai -chief, who leads the 

pally to war, IS alwajs one of these niedicine-mcn, and is believed to- 
lla^ e the pov er to guide the pai ty to success, or save it from defeat ” 

Among more advanced peoples m Afiica, supposed abihties to 
'■ control mvisible beings similaily give influence — strengthen- 
ing authority otherwise gamed It is so -wil h the Amazulu 
a cluef “practises magic on anothei chief before fighting 
with him,” and his follow^eis have gieat confidence in him 
if he has much repute as a magician Hence the swa}^ 
acquired by Langalibalele, wdio, as Bishoj) Colenzo says, 
“knows well the composition of that xntdczx [used for 
controlhng the weather] , and he knows well, too, the war- 
medicine, ^c,lts component paits, bemg himself a doctor” 
Still better is seen the governmental influence thus acquired 
in the case of the king of Obbo, who in time of drought calls 
his subjects together and explains to them — 

" bow mucb he regrets that their conduct hiis compelled him to afflict 
them with unfavourable weather, but that it is their own fault 
He must have goats and com ‘No goats, no ram , that’s our contract, 
my friends,’ says Elatchiba. . . . Should his people complain of too 

2o 
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to tlio sons and Lrothcrs of the preceding kirg Then of 
nnclcnt rem Gomnta saya — nephews inherit nnd not sons 
except in Oio case of the "incai " this exception in the 
•■itfo of tho \ncaa Imving the stnmgo pocuhonty that 
the first-hom of tins brother and sister [t,f^ tho "inca and 
his principal wife] was Iho legitimate heir to tho hlng 
doni" an arrangcraent which mndo tho lino of descent 
unusually narrow and definite. And hero wo are 

brought back to Africa b) the parallelism between tho case 
tif I cm am! llint of Fjo^pt In 1 "j-pt "it was tlio maternal 
Icscenl llmt gavTi the right to proj^ity and tho throne 
T1 \q fame prevnllctl in Fihlopia. If the monarch married 
out of tho royal family the children ilul not enjoj alcgiti 
mate right to tho ctowil "W lien wo odd the statement tlint 
tho monarch wos - supposed to U descended from the 
in the male and female line ” and when we join witli tlu^ 
the further stat^-mont tint thin. wcroroTnl inamages between 
I ro I^cra^ldffl^tcr we si‘e timt hlr c-ium: worl od lihorn’’Cl 
j i I wpt nnd m I «.ru 1 or in 1 cm tho 'V nca sras of sup* 
I«o<cd diMtic d''ctnt mh<m«d Ini di\imly on belli sides 
and mimed his st Ur i> Uij the di\ine blood tinmixi'^h 
\n I in 1 1 ni as m I gr| I tin i\ mllcd rovnl eucff' «lon In 
the malt' liti*' wlnn. iillnnui qr i •‘ion llirougb fiiml s 
\niai!'-tL \iiri ntCiilm wh tn “ ibe fuim of goYemni'^nl 
vy ji at nil tinif^ on niimili it d d^Tjolitm ” nrin-ars to ba\p 
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as in tliese cases, when no nommation has been made, the 
nobles choose among members of the royal family, and are 
determined in their choice by eligibihty, theie may be, and 
natuially is, a departure fiom descent in the female line , 
and this system of descent once broken through is hkely for 
several reasons to be abohshed We aie also mtio- 

duced to another transitional process For some of these cases 
are among the many in which succession to lulership is fixed 
in respect of the family, but not fixed in respect of the 
member of the family — a stage implying a partial but incom- 
plete stabihty of the pohtical headship Several mstances 
occur in Afiica The crown of Abyssinia is “ hereditary m 
one family, but elective in the iierson,” sa} s Bruce “Among 
the Timmanees and Bulloms, the ciown remains in the same 
family, but the chief or head men of the country upon whom 
the election of a king depends, are at liberty to nominate a 
very distant branch of that family” And a Kaffir “law 
leguires the successor to the kmg should be chosen liom 
amongst some of the younger prmces ” In Java and Samoa, 
too, while succession to luleiship is limited to the family, it 
is but partially settled with respect to the mdividual ,And 
the like held m Spam (Aragon) before the 12th century, 
wheie “ a small number of powerful barons elected then 
sovereign on every vacancy, though, as usual m othei 
countries, out of one family ” 

That stabihty of pohtical headship is secured by establish- 
ment of descent in the male Ime, is, of course, not alleged 
The allegation simply is that succession after this mode con- 
duces better than any other to its stabihty Of probable 
reasons for this, one is that m the patriarchal group, as 
developed among those pastoial races from which the leadmg 
civdized peoples have descended, the sentiment of subordina- 
tion to the eldest male, fostered by circumstances in the 
famil y and m the gens, becomes instrumental to a wider 
subordmatiou m the larger groups eventually formed Another 
probable reason is, that with descent m the male line theie is 
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or cLicf Ilaiah of that clan. The dlguUy li not hcmlitarr {i the 
rase whb the tnlttor rajaluhtp^ Init i» cojojed bj each Hajali of the 
tUn io rotation. 

^ lias It licen in Europe. TliougU l»y the early Greets licrc- 
ilitary nglit was m a consideniblc measure tccogniscil yet the 
case of Tclcmaclms iinpUes “ tliat a pracUce, cillier apprcaclv 
ing to election or in sonio waj invoUing a \*oluntary action 
on the part of the Bubjccts or of a portion of them Imd to bo 
pone ihrouglu” The like is tnio of ancient Pome. That it' 
monarchy was clcctiNo "is proved bv the existence in htcr 
limes of an oflico of iMfrircj* xrhicU implies that the kiCph 
power t\u\ not ilc\o\ve nalnraWy upon nherethtarj successor** 
JjitcT on it was thus with A\o5tcra peoples ITpto the begin 
ning of llto tenth centurj •* the fonnalh) of election nl*- 
sisleil m cvcr> I-^itopean kingdom ami the imper- 

fect n^hl of birth TC^^nircd n ratification by public o'^eut** 
And it was once Ibns with ourselves. Among the carlN 
I nJi'U lU^* llrctwaldship or saprvmo bcadslnp o%cr the 
iiumr kingd »ra« was et first clectUe and iho form of clec- 
tt n c ntmucil long traceable mourhirtors Moreover U is 
f 1 *< rvabl'' lliat tin cKsnim to bereditarv succc'sion Is bs’ 
ti unt ns in I nnce Tlic fir*t Mx kings of UdsiUimsts 
(ih CajHiian] ^irocnixd Iho of thnr Hins l\ 

lUcm e'nwn'^l duniu Ibclr own lives And this wa 
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tinuouslj’-mlieiited malformation Einope of the Merovm- 
gian period yields an example In pagan times the king’s 
race had an alleged divme origin, hut in Christian times, 
says Waltz, -when they could no longer mount hack to the 
gods, a more than natural origin was alleged “ a sea-monster 
Eavished the wife of Chlogio as she sat hy the sea-shore, 
and from this embrace Meiovech sprang ” Latei days show 
us the gradual acquisition of a sacied or semi-supernatural 
character, where it did not Origmally exist Divine assent to 
their supremacy was asserted hy the Carolmgian kmgs 
Durmg the later feudal age, raie exceptions apart, kmgs 
were not far removed from believing themselves neai rela- 
tives of the masters of heaven Kings and gods were col- 
leagues” In the 17th century this hehef was endorsed hy 
civmes Kings, saj’s Bossuet, “aic gods, and share in a 
manner the divine independence ” 

So that the headship of a compound group, axismg tempo- 
Tarily durmg war, then becommg, with frequent cooperation 
of the groups, settled for life by election, passing presently 
into the hereditary form, and gammg permanence as fast as 
the law of succession grows well-defined and undisputed, 
-acquires its greatest stahihty only when the kmg is regarded 
41S a deputy god, or when, it he is not supposed to mheiit a 
•divme nature, he is supposed to have a divme commission 

§ 479 Asciihed divine nature, or divme descent, or divme 
commission, naturally gives to the political head unlimited 
sway In theory, and often to a large extent m practice, he 
IS o-wner of his subjects and of the tenitory they occupy 
"Where militancy is pronounced, and the claims of a con- 
queror unqualified, it is mdeed to a considerable degree thus 
x\nth those uncivilized peoples who do not ascribe super- 
natural characters to rheir lulers Among the Zulu Kaffirs 
the chief “exercises supreme power over the lives of his 
people ,” the Bheel chiefs “ have a power over the lives and 
jaoperty of them own subjects,” and m Fiji the subject is 

24 
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lactcnzod by JifTuscd patmrclial despotism* Onl> nmon;:' 
modem peoples ^rhewo ancestors passed throngb tlio discipline 
gi\en under ibis sociid form and svlio lm\o inliciiteil its 
iITecU IS ciMluaiion being dissociated from subjection to 
individual •will 

TUo nccessitv llierc bas l*ocn nbs. lutism i* be<t seen on 
o\)*crvingtbat durln inter Inbal and inter national conllict'* 
llio^o havo confi^ucrcd ulio oilier things Cfiual vrcti, tlie 
more obedient lo tbcir tlncfs and kings, \nd since m 
early Blades mihtanr sulionhnation amt Kwual snlKinlinatnu 
together H re uJts that for a Jeng time the eon/jucnni. 
s KiicUes conlinucd to 1*0 tbo dc3]>olicaUy-govcmed sociclii. 
^ueb exceptions as histones oppear to show ns tcalU pn»\o 
ibo rule. In tbo condict Iteltrcen 1 crsia and Crci'co Ibi 
( nxks but f^ranifto accident ivnild liavc Iwn ruiucil b\ 
that di\L<ion of < mu its nbicli n'sulls from oWnco of sulr* 
jr^lun to tt ^injt brad And lluir lial it of apjioniJn) n 
liLiijrVibrn m great danger fromi nnnics im| Ill's tliat tin 
I omans lut di co\crv*l that rflicii-nc) in war Tv<inir\,i un* 
diM Ii*d Cl ntrol 
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monly acqiuied by supcnonty of strength, oi courage, or 
sagacity, or possessions, oi the expeiience accompanying age 

111 such groups, and in tribes somewhat more advanced, 
tvo kmds ot superiority conduce more than all others to 
predominance — that of the warrior and that of the medicine- 
man Usually separate, but sometimes united in the same 
person, and then greatly strengthening him, both of these 
superiorities tending to initiate pohtical headship, contmue 
thereafter to be important factors in developing it 

At first, however, the supremacy acquired by great natural 
power, or supposed supernatural pow^ei, or both, is transitory 
— ceases w ith the life of one who has acquired it So long 
as the principle of eificiency alone operates, pohtical headship 
does not become settled It becomes settled only when there 
cooperates the principle of inheritance 

The custom of reckonmg descent through females, which, 
characterizes many rude societies and survives in others that 
have made considerable advances, is less favourable to esta- 
bhshment of permanent political headship than is the custom 
of reckoning descent through males, and m sundry semi- 
cmlized societies distmguished by permanent pohtical head- 
ships, inhentance through males has been estabhshed in the 
rulmg house while inheritance through females survives in 
the society at large 

Beyond the fact that reckonmg descent through males 
conduces to a more coherent family, to a greater culture of 
subordmation, and to a more probable union of inherited 
position with mherited capacity, there is the more important 
lact that it fosters ancestor-worship, and the consequent re- 
inforcmg of natural authority by supernatural authority. 
Development of the gliost-theory, leadmg as it does to special 
fear of the ghosts of powerful men, until, where many tribes 
have been welded together by a conqueror, his ghost acqmres 
in tradition the pre-emmence of a god, produces two effects 
In the first place his descendant, ruling after him, is supposed 
to partake of his divme nature , and m the second place, by 
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tmocioualv Tcmat ore those who rcmomuig titisulxiawl nod 
transmitUiig their mento] traita to postenty detenmno the 
•character of the race. 

Havmg thus glanced at the effects of the factors external 
and internal os displayed in simple tnbes we ahnll nuder 
stand how they cooperate irhen, by nugnitioii or otherwise 
such tnbea fall into circumstances fa> oimng the growth of 
large societiea. 

§ 484 The COSO of an uncirik-od people of the natiiro de- 
scribed who have m recent tames shown what ocenrs when 
uuion of Bmoll groups into groat ones is prompted wiU best 
initiate the interpretation 

Tho Iroqooia nations each roodo np of mony tnb« pro- 
Tioufily hostile had to defend themselies against Enropean 
in\Tiders. Combination for this parpose among theso 
(and finally six) nations necessitated a recogintaon of equality 
among them smee agreement to join would not ha^e been 
arrived at had it been required that Kune divisions shonld bo 
ffnbject to others. The groups had to cooperate on the under 
'fitonding that their ** rights privileges and obhgatious” should 
bo the same. Though the numbers of permanent and here- 
ditary sachems appointed hy the respective nations to form 
tho Great Council, differed jet tho voices of tho sovcrul 
nations were equal Omitting details of tlie organization wo 
have to note flrat that for many generations notwithstanding 
the wars which this league coined on its constitution re- 
moined stable — no supreme individual arose and second 
that this oqualitr among tho powers of tho groups co-csisfed 
With inequality withm each group tho people Iiad no slmro 
in its government 

A clue is thus furnished to the genesis of those componiid 
heads with which ancient history fomlhanzes us "Wc oro 
enabled to see how there camo to ccnixirt in tlio saino socie- 
lica, some institulions of a despotic lind with other fnslitu 
tions of a hind oppearing to be based on tho principle of 
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equality, and often confounded with free institutions Let us 
recall the antecedents of those early European peoples who 
developed governments of this form 

During the wandeiing pastoral life, suhordmation to a 
single head was made habitual. A recalcitrant membei of 
any gioup had either to submit to the authority under which 
he had giown up, or, rebelling, had to leave the group and 
face those risks uliich unprotected life in the wilderness 
threatened The estabhshment of this suboidination w^as 
Inithered by the moie frequent survival of groups in which 
it was greatest , smee, in the conflicts between groups, tho^e 
of which the members were insubordmate, ordmarily being 
both smaller and less able to cooperate efiectually, weie the 
more likely to disappear But now to the fact that m such 
famibes and clans, obedience to the father and to thepatiiaich 
was fostered by circumstances, has to be added the fact above 
emphasized, that cucumstances also fostered the sentiment of 
bbeity in the relations between clans The exercise of power- 
by one of them over another, was made difficult by wide 
scatteiing and by great mobility, and with successful oppo- 
sition to external coercion, or evasion of it, carried on througli 
numberless generations, the tendency to resent and resist all 
strange authority was likely to become strong 

Whether, when groups thus disciphned aggregate, they' 
assume this or that form of pohtical 'orgamzation, depends 
partly, as already imphed, on the conditions into which they 
fall Even could we omit those differences between Mongols,. 
Semites, and Aryans, established m prehistoric tunes by 
causes unknown to us, or even had complete likeness of 
nature been produced among them by long-contmued pastoral 
life , yet large societies formed by combmations of then 
small hordes, could be similar m type only under similar 
circumstances In unfavourableness of circumstances is to 
be found the reason why Mongols and Semites, where they 
have settled and multiphed, have failed to maintain the 
autonomies of then hordes alter combiuation of them, and to 
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tmacioxialj resist ore tboso wlio remainiDg UDSulidncd sed 
tranamittiQ" their mental touts to posterity determino the 
•character of the race, 

Hanng thus gloncod at tho effects of the factors, etteroal 
and mtemal as displayed m simple tnbes ^re shall under 
stand how they cooperate when by migratiaa or othermsc 
such tnbes fall into ciroomstoDces £a?ounng the growth of 
large societies 

§ 484, The coso of on tinciviliied people of the naturo dc- 
senbed who hare in recent times shown what occurs when 
union of small groups into great ones is prompted, will beet 
-initiate the interpretatioa, 

Tho Iroquois naboos each mode up of many tabes pre- 
Tiously hostile had to defend theinaeh es against European 
iE>'aderB. Combination for this pnrpcae among these five 
(and finally au) nations necessitated a recognition of equality 
among them since agreement to join would not have been 
arrived at had it been required that soino divisions should bo 
subject to others. Tho groups had to cooperate on the under 
•standing that their “ rights, pnviJcgES ond obhgaboas*' should 
he the aame. Though the numbers of ponnnncnt and hcn> 
ditory sooheras appointed by the xespeebre nations to fonn 
tho Great Council, differed jet tho toicos of tho scrcral 
naboas were equal Omitting details of tho oiganixabon wo 
have to note first, that for many generabous notwithstanding 
the waifl which this Icaguo earned on its constitution rc* 
xtnuned stable — no supreme individual arose and second 
that this equality among tho powers of tho groups co-oxistctl 
with inequality -within each group tho people Iiail no shato 
in Its government. 

A clue is thus famished to tho genesis of those compound 
heads iritli -which ancient bbtory famflianxcs us. "W c oro 
enabled to see how there come to ccMixist in tho same socic 
lie*, some institutions of a dospoUo hind with other institu 
■tions of a Lind appearing to ho based on the pnndpic of 
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equality, and often confounded until free institutions Let us 
recall tlie antecedents of those early Enrox^ean peoples who 
developed governments of this form 

Durmg the •wandeiing jiastoial life, subordination to a 
single head was made hahitiial. A recalcitrant memhei of 
any gionx) had Mthei to submit to the authority under which 
he had grown up, or, rebelling, had to leave the group and 
face those risks which unprotected life in the uilderness 
thieateiied The estahhshment of this suboidination was 
fuithered by the moie fiequent survival of groups in wJiich 
it was greatest , smee, in the conflicts between groups, those 
of which the membeis were msiiboidmate, ordmarily being 
both smaller and less able to coopeiate effectually, were the 
more likely to disappeai But now to the fact that m such 
famihes and clans, obedience to the father and to thepatiiaich 
was fostered b)'- circumstances, has to be added the fact above 
emphasized, that cucumstances also fostered the sentiment of 
liberty in the lelations between clans The exercise of power- 
by one of them over another, was made difficult by wide 
scattciing and by great mobility, and with successful oppo- 
sition to external coercion, or evasion of it, carried on through 
numberless generations, the tendency to lesent and resist all 
strange authority was likely to become strong 

Whether, when groups thus disciphned aggregate, they 
assume this or tliat form of political organization, depends 
partly, as already imphed, on the conditions mto which they 
fall Even could we omit those differences between Mongols,. 
Semites, and Aryans, estabhshed m prehistoric tunes by 
causes imknown to us, oi even had complete likeness of 
nature been produced among them by long-contmued pastoral 
hfe , yet large societies formed by combinations of then- 
small hordes, could be similai m type only under sunilar 
Circumstances In unfavourableness of circumstances is to- 
be found the reason why Mongols and Semites, where they 
have settled and multiphed, have failed to maintam the 
autonomies of then hordes alter combiiiation of them, and to 
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Tho oldest lioman patricians bore the naitica of rnral clnns 
belonging to these cantons. AVbetlier when seating them 
selves on the Palatine lull*) and on the Quinnol, they pre- 
served their cantonal di\Tsioii3 is not clear though it seems 
probable d pnort But however tins nia\ be there is proof 
that they fortified themaelvoa ogamst one another os well as 
against ontiw enomies The mount-men" of the Palfitino 
and the hill-men " of the Quirmal were habitually at feud 
and even among the minor di\iflioiis of those who occupied 
the 1 alatme, there were dissensions. As ATommsen says, 
primitive Pome was " rather an oggregoto of urban settlo- 
raents than a single city" And that the clans who formed 
these settlemonta brought with them their enmitaeg is to ho 
inferred from the fact that not only did they fortify the lulls 
on which they fixed themselves, but even “ tho houses of the 
old and powerful fonulies were constructed Bomewlmt after 
the znaaner of tortreexs. 

So that again in tho case of Pome w© see a clustor of 
email independent communities allied in blood but partially 
untagoiUBtic winch had to coopemto against enemies on sucli 
terms as oil would agree to In carlv Greece tho means of 
defeuco were as Groto remarta, greater than tlio means of 
•attack and it was tlio earae in early Poma Uonco -nhilo 
■cocrcuo rule witbm tho fainilj and tho group of related 
fonulies was easy tliero was difiQcuIty m extending coercion 
oAer many such groups fortified ns thoj •ucro ngnmst ono 
another Moremor tho otnngoticy of go\'OTnmont within 
cncli of tho communities constitntmg tho primiUvo cit\ wns 
diminished by facility of cscopo from ouo and fidiuls^lon into 
minther As we l^a^o seen among simple tubes dc^Krrtlons 
tnktt place V, hou tlic rule 13 horsU and wo iiift> infer tlmt in 
pnraiUNO Porno there was a check on oxcrclso of forco h; tho 
iiforo powerful families m each set Icmcnt o\ct the Jv*-* 

povroiful caused b\ the fear lliat rnigmlion might wcuhcu the 

sotthroent and Btrtngthcu nn mlincent one Tims tlic cir 
cumstnijces Mcro such lliat whtu, fur d Pneu of the cil) co- 
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opoiation liccamc needful, the heads of the clans included in 
Its se^ ei-al dn isions came to liave substantially equal powers 
The oiiginal senate -uas the collcctnc body of clan-elders, 
and “ this assembl}" of elders m as the ultimate holder of the 
ruling pouei ” it nas "an assembly of Icings” At 

the same time, the heads of families in each clan, foimins 
tlie body of buigesses, stood, foi bice reasons, on equal 
fooling Piimanly lor command in nai, tlieie was an elected 
head, -w ho n as also chief magisti ate Though not having the 
aulhoiity given by alleged dii me descent, he had the autho- 
iity gi\en by supposed divine appiovol, and, himself bearmg 
the insignia of a god, he retained till death the absoluteness 
appiopiiatc to one But besides tlie fact that the choice, 
oiiginally made b}'’ the senate, had to be again practically 
made by it in case of sudden vacancy , and besides the fact 
that each king, nominated by his piedecessor, had to be ap- 
proved by the assembled buigesses, theie is the fact that tlie 
king’s power was executive only Tiie assembly of burgesses 
"vas in law supeiior to, rather tlian co-oidinate vith, the 
king” Furthei, m the last lesoit was exercised the supreme 
powei of the senate , which was the guardian of the law 
and could veto the jomt decision of kmg end buigesses Thus 
the constitution was in essence an obgarchy of heads of clans, 
included in an obgaichy of heads of houses — a compound 
oligarchy which became unqualified v ]ien kmgship was sup- 
pressed And here should be emphasized the truth, 

sufficiently obvious and j’et contmually ignored, that the 
Bioman Bepubbe which lemained when the legal power ended, 
differed utterly in nature flora those popular governments 
with vliich it has been commonly classed The heads of 
elans, of wliom the narrowei govermug body vas formed, as 
well as the heads of famibes who formed the wider governing 
body, were, mdeed, jealous of one another’s poveis, and in 
so far simulated the citizens of a fiee state who incbvidually 
mamtam their equal rights But these heads seveially 
exercised imbmited pov eis over the members of their house- 
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fonning them. And tbongh Sismondi sayB of the towns- 
people — ■ ils cheroh6rent & ae constitusr sur le modMe de la 
T^pubUque Tomuine " yctwe may question whether m those 
dark days the people knew enough of Roman mstitations to 
he infloenced by their knowledge. With more probability 
may we infer that ‘‘this meeting of all thq men of the 
state capable of bearing arms in the great square,** 
origmally (jailed to take mea^nxes for repelling aggressors — a 
meeting which must at the very outset have swayed 
by a group of dominant oituei.a and must have chosen 
leaders, was itself the republican government m its incipient 
state. Meetings of this kmd, first held on occasions of 
emergency would gradually come into use for deciding oU 
important public questions. Repetition would bnng greater 
legulnnty m the modes of procedcre, and greater defimtencss 
in the divisions formed ending m compound political heads, 
presided over by elected chiefs. And that this was the case 
an those early stages of which there remain but vaguo 
accounts is shown by the fact thot a similar though soroo- 
what more deflmte process atlcrwordB octnured at hlorcnoe 
when the usnrpmg nobles were overthrown Records tell us 
that m 1260 the citirens aseambled at the semo moment m 
the square of Santa Croco they divided tlicmsolves into fifty 
group* of which each group chose a captain and thus 
formed componice of militia a conned of theso offlccra ^Ta^ 
the first-born authority of tins newly revived rcpablic." 
Clearly that eovereignty of tho people winch for a time 
choTactemed theso small governments would Inciftably anso 
If tho pohtical form grow out of tlio original public meeting 
wliilo it would bo unlikely to havo unsen liod tho political 
form been artiflcioUy de>dsod by a bmltod class. 

That this interpretation bannoniros with lUo facts wind 
•modem times lin\'o fumlalicd «aircel) needs pointing oat. 

On an immensely larger scale ondin woj’a vanouslj modiC iJ 
licro hv tho slow collapse of an old r/gime and there b> com 
binatlon for war the nso of the first French lu-publlc and ol 
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the American Republic have sinulaily shown us this tendency 
towards resumption of the primitive form of pohtical organi- 
zation, when a decayed or otherwise mcapahle government 
collapses Obscured by comphcatmg circumstances and 
special mcidents as these transformations were, we may 
recogmze m them the play of the same general causes. 

§ 488 In the last chupter we saw that, as conditions deter- 
mine, the first element of the tri-une pohtical structure may 
be differentiated horn the second m various degrees begm- 
ning with the wamor-chief, shghtly predonunant over other 
warriors, and ending with the divme and absolute kmg 
widely distingmshed from the select few next to him By 
the foregomg examples we are shown that the second element 
IS, as conditions determme, variously differentiated from the 
third bemg at the one extreme quahtatively distmgmshed 
an a high degree and divided from it by an impassable barrier, 
and at the other extreme almost merged mto it 

Here we are mtroduced to the truth next to be dealt with ; 
that not only do conditions determine the various forms which 
compound heads assume, but that conditions determmq the 
various changes they imdergo There are two leading lands 
<of such changes — those through which the compound head 
passes towards a less popular form, and those through which 
it passes towards a more popular form We will glance at 
them m this order. 

Progressive narrowmg of the compound head is one of the 
concomitants of contmued mihtary activity Setting out 
with the case of Sparta, the constitution of which m its early 
form differed but httle from that which the Iliad shows 
us existed among the Homeric Greeks, we first see the 
tendency towards concentration of power, in the regula- 
tion, made a century after Lykurgus, that “ in case the people 
decided crookedly, the senate with the longs should reverse 
them decisions,” and then we see that later, in consequence 
of the grhvitation of propeily mto fewer hands, " the number 
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Tho Italian Hepublics of later days again sliow ^ in numo- 
Tons cases, tins connenon between trading activities and a 
freer form of role. Tho towns were mdustnol centres. 

^^The mfpciiaiita of Genoa, Pica, Plomice, cttH Venice cnppUed 
Europe with the product* of the hleditarraoecm end of the Ecct the 
banket! of Ixcnbardy inrtrocted the world m the mjetonee of finance, 
and foreign ei chcngea Italian artillceiB taught the workmen of other 
oountriei the highest tklll in the mcnnfactim* of cteel iron, bronre, 
cilk, glaai, pOToehun and jewelrv Italian ahopc, with their dnnlhig 
array of Inzuriee, excited the admiration ^jwI envy of foreigner! from 
lec* faToured landc,* 

Then on looking into thdr hiatonee we find that industrial 
gilds were the bases of their pobtical organizations that the 
npper mercantilo dasaea became the mlars in some cases 
excluding the nobles and that while external war* and in- 
ternal feuds tended conUnually to revive narrower or more 
peiBonal, forms of rule, rebeUions of the industrial dtiicns 
occasionally happening tended to rc-eatablish popular rule 

'When we join with these the like general connexions that 
arose in the Netherlands and m the Hanso towns — when iro 
retnember tho libomliiation of our own political msUtubons 
which has gone along with growing industnahsm — wLcu wo 
observe that tho towns more than tho country and tho great 
industrial centres more than the small onee luivo gi^ cn tho 
impulses to tbeso changes, it becomes unqucstlonnblo that 
whilo by incrcoso of militant activities compound licndships 
nro narrowed thoy are widened m proportion as industrial 
activities become predominant. 

§ 489 In common with tbo results readied in preceding 
chapters tho results nbovo rcnchcd show tliat tj-pcs of iwH 
ticol orgauuation aro notinaUcrs of dchberato clioicc. It i’ 
common to speak of a society ns though it had onco upon a 
time decided on tbo form of government which tlimvafier 
existed in it. F^■en Sir Orolo in hb compan«on betawn tho 
institutions of nnoenl Greece and tho^ of medirenil I.,orDpo 
(roh hi pp 10—12) taciUy imidies that conccplions of llio 
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■eays he ia to be conaidered as trustee for the group atm his 
trustoeah^ joins -with his ndlitary headship in giving him 
^apremaoy At a later stage, ^hen lands come to be occupied 
by settled families and communities, and lond-ownerahip 
gams definiteness, this muon of traits in e ach head of a group 
becomes more marked , and as 'was shown when treotmg of 
the differentiation of nobles fiom freemen several influences 
conspire to give the eldest aon of the eldest, supenonty in 
•extent of landed posseaaiona as well as m degree of power 
Nor IS this fondamentnl relation changed when a nobility of 
service replaces a nobility of birth, and when, as presently 
happens the adherents of a conquering invader are rewarded 
by portions of the ffubjugatod temtory Throughout, the 
tendency continues to be for the dom of nuhtary supenoTs 
•to he identical with the class of large landowners. 

It fcilbws then that beginning with the assemblage of 
armed freemen aH of them holding land indindunlly or in 
■groups, whose council of leaders d^beroiing m presence of 
the reet, are disUnguiahed only ns being the most capable 
•wamoTS there will, through frequent wars and progressing 
-consohdaticiua, he produced a state in which this council of 
fiooderB becomes further distinguished by the greater estates, 
nnd consequent greater powers of its menitars. Bccom 
mg more and more contrasted ■^dth the armed freemen at 
large the consnltotivo body wiD tend gradually to subor 
dumte it, and eventually sepoiating itself will acquire inde- 
pendence. 

The grow t h of thiw temporary conncii of war in which tlio 
Tdng acting as general, summons to gi\o tholr ndvdeo the* 
leaders of his forces *1010 the permanent consultative bod> in 
which the king, in liU capacity of ruler presides over tlto 
■deliberations of the same won on public ufTalri at largo ii 
exemplified in various twrts of tlio world. TJjc consultative 
body is eveiywhcro eomposed of minor ddtfs or heads of 
clans or fcndflil lords in whom llie military and avfl rule of 
local groups is habitually joined with wide possessions, and 
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ihc CN.nn]»les ficquontly c\lnbit tliis coinposUiou on both a 
■iiinll and a largo ‘jc.de — both locally and gcnci’all}' A 

Hide and eaily fonn of tlio nu'angemont is shown m Afiica. 
"Wo li ad of ihc Kalin'; that "c\ery chief chooses fiom among 
h:s imi^t wealthy snbjoclb fixe oi si\, who act as coiinsellois 
to him The gieat council of the king is composed of 
the chief ‘1 of pailicular kiaals” A ricchuana tribe "gene- 
lally includes a numbci of towns oi Milages, each having its 
di';linct head, under whom there arc a number of suboidiirate 
ohicf‘5,” who “ all acknowledge the su]rrcmacy of the prmcrpal 
one Ills power, though \eiy great, and in some instances 
dc';potic, IS never thelesb controlled by the minor chiefs, w'ho 
111 their or then parliament, or public meetings,, 

rise the greatest X)lAinncss of speech in CKposmg what they 
consider culpable or la\ in Ins government ” Of the lYan- 
Aamwej'i, Ihirton says that the Suit an is “ sui rounded by a 
council rarynig fiom two to a scoic of chiefs and eldeis 
His authoiity is circumscribed by a iiide balance of power, 
the chiefs around him can probably bung as many warriors 
into the field as he can.” Similarly in Ashantee “ The 
cabocceis and captains claim to be heard on all ques- 
tions relating to w’ar and foreign politics Such matters 
am considered in a general assembly, and the king sometimes 
finds it pmdent to yield to the view's and uigent representa- 
tions of the majority ” Fiom the ancient Am erican 

states, too, instances may be cited In JMexico " general 
assemblies were presided over by the king ” every eighty days 
“ They came to these meetings fiom all parts of the country,” 
and then we read, furthei, that the highest rank of nobility, 
the Teuctli, “took precedence of all others in the senate, 
both in the order of sitting and voting ” showmg W'hat w as 
the composition of the senate It w'as so, too, with the 
Central Amciicans of Vera Paz " Though the supreme rule 
was exercised by a king, there were inferior lords as his 
coadjutors, who mostly were titled loids and vassals , they 
formed the royal council . . . and joined the king in his 
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rtiroly or nover occor occasions on winch tJie Jong has to be 
elected by the chief men so that they have no opporttnuty of 
choosing one 'who will conform, to their wishes they ore 
fmther debarred from TnaintAining any authority Hence 
habitually we do not find oonenlbitii e bodies having an inde- 
pendent iiaius in the deapoticaliy-govemed countries of the 
East ancient or modem Though we read of the Egyptian 
king that “ he appears to have been attended m war by the 
conncil of the tluity composed apparently of pnvy counoDors 
Bcribea and high olHcera of State ** the implication is that tho 
members of this council were fuDCfronanes havigg such 
powers only as tho king deputed to theam Similaily in 
Babylonia and Aosynn, attendants and others who performed 
the duties of mimsters and odn^ers to tho god-dtecended 
rulers did not form established iiaaembhes for deliberative 
purposes. In anaeut Pereio, too there was a like condition. 
The hereditoTy king almost eocrod and bearing oxtravogunt 
titles though subject to sora© ohook from pnnccs and nobles 
of royal blood who were loaders of tbo ormy and who ten 
dcred advice, was not under tlio restraint of a constituted 
body of thorn. Tbrougfiout the iustory of Japan down to our 
own time a kindred state of thuigs existed. Tho Baimios 
were required to reside in tho copitol during prescribed inter 
vals as a precaution against insubordinatiou bat they wero 
never wlillo there, called together to tako anj share in tho 
government. So too is it in China, Ho oro fold Oiat 
although there is nouuunllj no dobbcrotim or advfratory 
body in tlio Chinese government and nothing really analo- 
gous to a congress, parliament or tiers ttot, sliU necessity 
compels the emperor to consult anO adiiso with some of his 
officers. " 2s or does Europe /ml to ^iclil n* evidence of like 
mcamtig, I do not refer only to tlio case of Bnuln Iwt 
nioTO especially to tlio enso of inuico dating the limo 
■when moniiTchy had aasunieil an ohsolute form. In the ago 
•when dhmcM like Ihissuet IftugUt that tho king is creount 
able to no one tho whole stolons in him and tho wUI 
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Wiea. But littlo as is kno\m of tliem, tho mferaice is 
tolerubly safe that these were tut distontlj allied m geneels 
and pofiiUon to the bodies we now distinguiah as rerpresenta 
tiva Nor are we concerned with those senates and conndls 
elected hy difTerent divisions of a town population (snoh as 
were vnnon^ly formed in tho Italian republics) which servwl 
eimply as agents whose doings were subject to the directlj 
eiprea-ied approval or disapproval of the assembled cituena. 
Hero we must hnut onrselvoa to that kind of representatiN'o 
bculy which arise* in commumtiGs occupying areas so largo 
that their membere are obliged to eierme by deputy such 
powers as they possess , and, further we have to d^ excln- 
aively with cases m which the assembled deputies do not 
replace pre-existing pobbcal agencaes but cooperate with 
theom 

It will be well to set out observing, moro distinctly 
than we ha>'e hitherto done, wbat part of the pnjnlti\e 
pohtical stmc ore it is tknn which the ropresontativo body, 
M thus conceived, onginntea. 

§ 497 Broadly tins qne!|tion is tncatly answered by tho 
contents of preceding chaptera For if on occasions of public 
deliberation the pnmiUvo horde spontaneously divides into 
the infenoT many and tho snpenor few among whom some one 
IS most influential and if in tlio course of that compounding 
and rOKJomponnding of groups wluch war hiings about the 
reoognuedwor-chief develops intotlie king, while tho saponor 
few become the consultative bodv formed of minor m^htor^ 
leaders it follows tliat any third co-onbnato political power 
must bo cilhar tho mass of tho inferior itself or else »omo 
agency acting on its behalf Truism though this maj bo 
called it is needful hero to sot it down, since before 
iiKluinng under what circumstances tho growUi of » rtpre 
scntatiNTj sjstem follows llie growth of popular power wn 
have to rccognizo tho relation between Uto tiro. 

The undistinguished mass retaining n latent stiprcuiac' In 
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simple societies not yet politically organized, though it is 
brought under restraint as fast as war establishes obedience, 
and conquests produce class-diffeieutiations, tends, when 
occasion permits, to re-asseit itself The sentiments and 
beliefs, orgamzed and transmitted, which, during certain 
stages of social evolution, lead the many to submit to the 
few, come, under some circumstances, to be traveised by other 
sentiments and beliefs Passmg refeiences have been m 
several places made to these Here we must consider them 
scj lahm, and more at length 

One factor in the development of the patriarchal group 
■durmg the pastoral stage, was shown to be the fosteimg ot 
subordmation to its head by u ar , smce, contmually, there 
survived the groups in which subordmation was greatest 
But if so, the implication is that, conversely, cessation of 
war tends to dimmish suboidmation Members of the com- 
pound family, origmaUy livmg together and fightmg together, 
become less strongly bound in proportion as they have less 
frequently to cooperate for joint defence imder then head 
Hence, the more peaceful the state the more independent 
become the multiplying divisions forming the gens, the 
phratry, and the tribe With progress of mdustnal life arises 
greater freedom of action — especially among the distantly- 
related members of the group 

So must it be, too, in a feudally-governed assemblage 
While standing quarrels with neighbours are ever leadmg to 
local battles — ^wlule bodies of men-at-arms aie kept ready, 
and vassals are from tune to time summoned to fight — 
while, as a concomitant of military service, acts of homage 
are msisted upon, there is mamtamed a regimental sub- 
jection runnmg through the gioup But as fast as aggres- 
sions and counter-aggressions become less frequent, the 
carrymg of arms becomes less needful, there is less occa- 
sion for periodic expressions of fealty, and there is an 
increase of daily actions performed without direction of a 
superior, whence a fostermg of mdividuahty of character. 
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grew into prosperoua towns, hod been formed of serfs and 
aituauB to wbom vonoua privileges including those of self 
government, were given by royal chftrteT With 

■which eirunplea must be joined the example familiar to olb 
For on England it "wna donng the struggle between h-uig and 
barons, when the factioua were nearly balanced, and when 
the town populatioTia had been by trade so far incxenaed that 
their md •was important, that they came to play a noticeable 
part first as aHiea m war and afterwards as sharea m govern* 
meat. It cannot be doubted that '^hen summoning to the 
ptttbameut of 1266 not only knights of the shire but also 
deputies from cities and boronghs Simon of hlontfort xas 
prompted by the deaire to strengthen himself against the 
royal party supported by the Fope. And whether ho sought 
thus to increase lus adherents or to obtain larger peconloiy 
means, or both, the implication oqnnily is that the urban 
populations liad become a relativ^} important part of the 
nation. Tins intorpretation harmonizes with subaequeut 
events. For though tho representation of towns afterwards 
lapsed yet it shortly revived and in 1295 become ostabbshed. 
As Hume remarks suoh on institution could not havo 
attained to so vigorous a groirth and have flourished in tho 
midst of such tempesta and convnlsiona,^ unless it had been 
one, • for wluch the general state of things had already pre- 
pared the notion " the truth boro to be added being that this 
•genorai stnto of things" was Uio augmented moss and hcnco 
augmented influence of the free industrial communities. 

Confinnation is snppbed by cnscs showing that power 
gamed bj tlie people during times when the regal and ani 
tocratic powers are diminished by dissension is lost again if 
while tlic old organization iccovcr* its stabUit) and acti\ itj 
indufltnal growth docs not make proportionate iwogrcss. 
Spain or more strictly Castile, yields an exoniplo. Such 
share in government as was ocqulred by tlw»o indnstnfll 
communUlcfl which grewnp dnnn^, tho colonization of tho 
waste land-i, became in thcspaco of o ftw reigns chawctcrizcil 
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by successful wars aud resulting consolidations, scarcely more 
than nominal 

§ 499. It IS instructive to note how that primary incentive 
to cooperation which initiates social umon at large, continues 
afterwards to initiate special unions within the general union 
For just as external militancy sets up and carries on the 
organization of the whole, so does internal militancy set up 
and caiT}’’ on the organization of the parts , even when those 
parts, industrial in them activities, are mtrmsically non- 
militant On lookmg into their histones we find that the 
increasing clusters of people who, forming towns, lead lives 
essentially distinguished by contmuous exchange of services 
under agreement, develop their governmental structmes 
during their chronic antagomsms with the surrounding mih- 
tant clusters 

We see, fiist, that these settlements of traders, growing 
important and obtaining royal charters, were by doing this 
placed in quasi-militant positions — became m modified ways 
holders of fiefs from their king, and had the associated re- 
sponsibilities Habitually they paid dues of sundry kiuds 
equivalent in general nature to those paid by feudal tenants , 
and, bke them, they were liable to military service In 
Spanish chartered towns this was absolutely due from every 
mhabitant and every man of a certain property was bound 
to serve on horseback ” oi pay a fixed sum In France “ in 
the charters of mcorporation which towns received, the 
number of troops required was usually expressed ” And in 
the chartered royal burghs of Scotland “ every burgess was a 
direct vassal of the crown ” 

FText observe that mdustnal towns (usually formed by 
coalescence of pre-existing imal divisions rendered populous 
because local circumstances favoured some form of trade, and 
presently becommg places of hiding for fugitives, and of 
security for escaped serfs) began to stand toward the small 
feudally-governed groups around them, m relations like those 
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oasembliea of notlea and representativea Bummoned by the 
Mug, tlnere re-appeared, on a higher platform, thew simulta 
neons demands for money on the one side and for jtutioe on 
the other "We may aq-yime it as certain that with an average 
humanity, the oonflitting egoisms of those concerned will be 
the mam factors , and that on each side the aim will be to 
give as little and get os much, as circnmstances allow France 
Spain, and England yield examples which mute in showing 
this 

"When Charles V of France, in 1357 dismissing the States 
general for alleged encroachment* on his ri^ts, raised money 
by further debasing the comi^ and caused a sedition in 
Pans which endangered his life, there was three months later 
a re-convocation of the Stales in which the petitions of the 
former assembly were acceded to while a subsidy for war 
purposes was voted And of on assembled Statea-general m 
13o0 Hallom writes — ^“Tlie necessity of lestonng the com 
IS strongly represented os the grand condiUon upon which 
they consented to tax the people, who hod been long defmuded 
by the base money of PMhp the Fair and his successors.** 
Again, in Spam, the incorporated towns made liable by their 
charters only for certain payments and services, had contmnnlly 
to resist nnauthoniod demands while the hing s contmnoUy 
promismg not to take more than tfaoir legal and enstomory 
dues woro contmually brealang thoir promisca. In 1328 
Alfonso XL " bound himself not to exact from his pcojdc, or 
cause them to pay any tax cither partial or general not 
hitherto established by law without the previous grant of oil 
the deputies coii\’oncd by tbo Cortca.** And bow httlo sucli 
pledges were kept is shown by the fact that, m 130 J tbo Cortes 
who made a grant to Henry HI., joined the condition that — 
** Ha thooU a w fci r before one of the ar^buhopi not to take or demanl 
aoj-taocey aeTnce or loem, or el*e,of the dtl« and townt, nor 

o( IndlrtiloaU belooginp to them on any j»etenee of neee^ty nnlll the 
three ettatei of tbe klnplom alioald Gut be doly tuiamoned and 
A«emUeJ In cortex according to anefent imge,' 

Smulorly In England during the Umo when parliamentary 
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povrer was being established While, with national consoli- 
dation, the royal authoiity had been approaching to absolute- 
ness, theie had been, by reaction, arising that resistance which, 
resulting m the Gieat Chaiter, subsequently initiated the 
prolonged struggle between the king, tiying to hieak through 
its restraints, and liis subjects trying to maintain and to 
^strengthen them The twelfth article of the Chaiter hnviiig 
promised that no scutage or aid save those which were evsta- 
blished should be imposed without consent of the national 
council, there perpetually recuried, both hefoie and after the 
expansion of Paihament, endeavours on the king’s part to 
get supphes without ledressing grievances, and endeavours on 
the part of Parhament to make the voting of supphes con- 
tingent on fulfilment of piomises to rediess grievances 

On the issue of this struggle depended the estabhshment of 
popular power , as we are shown by comparmg the histories 
of the Prench and Spanish Paihaments noth that of the 
Enghsh Paihament Quotations above given prove that the 
Cortes oiigmally established, and for a time mamtamed, the 
right to comply with or to refuse the kmg’s requests for 
money, and to impose their conditions , but they eventually 
failed to get their conditions fulfilled 

“In the struggling condition of Spauisli libeity under Charles I , the 
crown began to neglect answering the petitions of cortes, or to use 
unsatisfactory geneialities of expression This gave nse to manj lemon- 
strances The deputies insisted in 1623 on having answers before they 
granted money They repeated the same contention in 1525, and 
obtained a general law mserted in the Eecopilacion enacting that the 
king should answer all their petitions before he dissolved the assembly. 
This, however, was disiegarded as before” 

And thereafter rapidly went on the decay of parliamentaiy 
power Different m form but the same m nature, was the 
change which occuned m Fiance Having at one time, as 
shown above, made the giantmg of money conditional on the 
ohtainment of justice, the States-general was mduced to 
suiiendei its restrainmg powers Charles VII — 

“ ottamed from the States of the royal domains which met m 1439 that 
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inKISTETES 

§ 604. Mtn choRcn by Ibe rnlcr to help lum we meet with 
in early stages of social evolution — men whoso poaitioiis and 
duties oro then vogue and vunable. At tho outset there is 
nothing to dotcrmine the selection of helpers savo considera- 
tions of safety or convcmence or hlong Honco we find 
ministers of quite difTerent origins 

LclationsUjp leads to tho choice in some places and times, 
as with tho Bachossins among whom tho chioTs brother 
conveys his orders and sees them executed, as of old in 
Japan where tho Emperors son was pnmo ministor and tiio 
•daimios had cadets of their fomnies os counsellors as in 
ancient I^^ypt whore "tho pnnoipal oIBcctb of tho Court or 
administration appear to Imi o been at tho enrheat period tho 
relatives'* of tho king Though in some cases family jealousy 
excludes kinsmen from theso places of auUiority, in otlier 
caies famil) feeling and trust ond tho belief that the desiro 
for famllj prodoramanco wJl ensure loynltj lead to tho 
employment of brothoTS cousins nopbcirs, Ac. 

iloro general oppeors to bo tho nnobtmsiNO growth of per 
sonal attendants or household sen ants into servunts of State. 
Tlio*e who am constantly in contact with tho ruler lui\o 
opportunities of oldiu" or Wndenug fntcrcourso with him 
of bla-'sing lam li) Iheir statements and of liclping or 
UQi>ovlm" tne cvccullrn of his commands and they thus 
gala povcT and lend to bccomo advisjug aud cxccutiio 
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agents Tiom the earliest times onwaids we meet with 
illustrations In ancient Egypt — 

“The office of fan-hearer to the king was a highly hononrahle post, 
which none hut the royal princes, or the sons of the firet uohility, weie 
pel nutted to liold These constituted a pimcipal part of his staff, and 
in the field they either attended on the monaicli to receive his oiders, 
oi weie despatched to take the command of a division ” 

In Assyria the attendants who thus rose to power were not 
relatives, but were habitually eunuchs, and the like hap- 
pened in Peisia “ In the later tunes, the eunuchs acquired 
a vast political authority, and appear to have then filled aU. 
the chief offices of state They were the king’s advisers in 
the palace, and his generals in the field ” Kindied illustra- 
tions are lui rushed by the West Shown among the primitive 
Germans, the tendency for officers of the kmg’s household to 
become political officers, was conspicuous in the Merovmgian 
peiiod. the seneschal, the marshal, the chamberlain, grew 
mto pubhc functionaries Down to the later feudal period 
in Eiance, the public and household administrations of the 
Ian" were still undistinsnished So was it m old Enghsh 
times Accoiding to Kemble, the four great officeis of the 
Court and Household weie the Hraegel Thegn (servant of the 
wardrobe) , the SteaUere and Hoisthegn (first, Master of the 
Horse, then General of the Household Tioops, then Constable 
or Grand Marshal) , the Discthegn (or thane of the table — • 
afterwards Seneschal) , the Butler (peihaps Byiele or Scenca) 
Ihe like held under the conquering Kormans , and it holds m 
a measure down to the present time 

Besides relatives and servants, fiiends are naturally in some 
cases fixed on by the ruler to get him information, give him 
advice, and cany out his oiders Among ancient examples the 
Hebrews furnish one Bemarkmg that in the small kmgdoms 
around Israel in earher times, it was customary for the ruler 
to have a single friend to aid him, Ewald points out that 
imder DaAud, with a larger State and a more complex ad- 
ministration, “ the different departments aie necessaiily more 
subdivided, and new offices of ‘ fiiends ’ or ministers of the 
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type. But •while results neither definite nor important arc 
likely to be reached the reaohmg of such u« ore promised 
would necessitato inveatigatioii at once tedious and unflatis 
factory 

ior such ends as or© here in view it sutBoes to recognize 
the general facts above set forth. As the political heed is at 
first but a alightly-dirtinguiBhed member of the group — now 
a chief •whose pnvate life and resources ore like those of any 
other •wamor now a patriarch or a feudal lord who becoming 
predominant over other patnarcihs or other feudal lords at first 
hvea like them on revenues denved from pnvate poesesaions 
— so the assistants of the political head take their nse from 
the poraonal connexions, friends, servants around him they 
are those •who stand to him in pnvate relations of blood, or 
lilon^, or service. IVith the extension of temtery the in- 
crease of affiurs and the grewth of olasses having special 
interests there come into play influences which differentiato 
some of those "who sutround the ruler into public functionones 
distinguished from membere of h» family and his household. 
And those mflueuces, joined "with special circumstanccsi de- 
terrame the kinds of public men who come into power 
IVhoro tlio absoluteness of the political head is Uttlo or not 
at all rostrolnod he mokes arbitrary choice irrespecUve of 
rank occupation or origm. If being predominant there ore 
novGTthcloss classes of whom ho is jealous oxolusion of these 
becomes his policy, whllo if Iiu predommonco is inadequate 
TopresentaU\*e3 of such dosses ore forced into olfico And 
this foreshadows tlio B>stQm under which along •with dedino 
of raonarcliical power there grows up an incorporated body 
of miniBtCT* Ing for lU iccogmz^ function to execute 
Iho public Nvill. 



CHAPTER XI, 


LOCAL GOVERNING- AGE? 

§ o07 Tins title is needed because tl 
be lieie dealt with, covera widei aica than 
under the title “ Local Governments ” 

AVe have to deal with two kinds of a 
oijginally one but giaduallj becoming c 
among peoples chaiacteiized by the r 
thiough females, and among peoples chai 
of property and ]30wer through males, tl 
based on blood-relationship is liable to b( 
suboidinated by, a legiilativc system origi 
leaderslup Authoiity established by t 
uufrequeutly comes into conflict with au 
the law of succession, when this has becc 
and initiates a differentiation of pohtical ] 
headship We have seen that, fiom piim; 
the prmciple of ef&ciency and the pimcip 
both at woik in determiiimg men’s social | 
aa happens in many cases, a wax-chief is 
occasion arises, notwithstanding the exi 
acknowledged legitimacy, there is a teEd( 
power to be over-iidden by power der. 
From the begmmng, then, there is apt to « 
•Tovemment distinct from familv-ffovemr 
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TindeT King John the oentrol government vraa Ubemliicd, 
tovms acquired the povrer to eloet their own magistrates. 
Conversely when at the Koatoration monarchical power 
increased, there was a fmming of tho mnnicipalibes on a 
more ohgarchical model.” And then comes the familiar cas© 
of the kindred liberohiations of the central go\emment 
and the local governments whioh hn^ o occurred in our own 
time. 

§ 511 From those local governing agcnciefi which haie 
acquired a pohtical character we turn now to those which 
liavQ retamod the primitive family character Thongh with 
the massing of groups political organisation and mle hecoroo 
aepomte from, and ptedinninant over fomily-orgamnvUoti 
and role locally oa well as generally j et family orgamiation 
and rule do not diSAppeor but in some cases retaining their 
orgmal nature in some cases give ongin to other local 
orgoniations oC a governmental kmi Let ub first note how 
wide-spread is the presence of the fomilv-dnster considered 
03 a component of tJie political society 
Among tlio nnaviluod Bedouins wo see it existing sepa- 
rately “ every large (anuly with its relations constituting a 
•mail tribo in itselt" But, eavs l*algni%Q, “though tho clan 
and tlio familj form tho basis and are tho ultimate expression 
of the ciNolizcd Arab society they do not as is the case 
among the Bedouins sum it up altogether'' That is political 
union has left outstanding tho family -organuation but has 
added something to it. And itsvas thus with Semitic societies 
of early day* os those of tho Ilohrovrs. E\ crywhcrc it has 
been thus with the Arvans. 

“It [the Irish li fchody cf UEWom'whw* proj^eoltoT U no longer 
H\iog hot xhe^ froo him h a rralUj An euBocUtloo ol 

thin *ort U »eU hiwnrn to th« Uw ot India u th« Joint UmliTtd«* 
ramAj The fAmllr th«« fonoeO by the CDstintsaDce ct •ereral 
gaimUon* in wnfon ia idecticnl tn ooUine with a proop rtrj famlUir 
to the itnJ»tjU of the older Unman law— tho Agnatlo KJndml. 

only where descent In the malo lino has been established. 
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but nl‘-n wlicr*"* tlu’ <»f <b’'-c(>n( llirnui:li fcm.'ilo'? cnn- 

timu*':. (!u‘' of Hk* fainih into ''cii'?, jilmitry, 

nul tijln*, i‘' bnniil It wii'^ ‘'owitli nncicnl. Ameurnu 
(tf Vur.itnn, witlmi cadi town, {nlj.il 

th\ I'-'ion'’ wcic in.nntained , atcdidiiiLf to 
and Maior Towdl, H ‘-idl a\dh Midi Anicncan liilies as 
llic lioijuoj- iiid the '^V^ niubittt"' 

After U'' indn‘'jon in a |iobliciil nyinociate, ns befoie Us in- 
du<-inn, (be faim!\-c:inu)i ('\ol\cs a tio\cnnncnti^?(«,s?-poIUical 
in nature Accordn'if t() the Ivpc of mcc and tlic sj'^teni 
of dcM’ciU tins faini)\ -”o\cinnicnt. may he, as among ancient 
Scmito'' and Ar\anv, an unqualified ]iatiinuhnl des))otisin , or 
it mav 1m*, as among the Hindoos at pioscnt, a pei'^onal lule 
aiismg by scp.^tion of a head fiom the leading family of the 
group (a sdeetum usually falling on the eldest) , oi it may 
lie, as in Anieruan tubes lilce tliosc mentioned, the goiein- 
ment of an elected eouneil of the gens, 111)1011 elects Us chiol. 
Tliat IS to say, the tiiuiie structuie mIucIi tends to aiise in 
any incoipoiated n<;scmbl 3 ’, is tiaceable in the compound 
iamily-ginup, ns in the political gioup the lespcctive com- 
ponents of it being vaiiousl}’’ develoiied accoiding to the 
natuie of the people and tlie conditions. 

The goveinment of eacli aggiegate of kinsmen lepeats, 
on a small scale, functions like those of the goveinment of 
the political aggiegate As the entire society levenges itself 
on othei such societies for mjuiy to its members, so does the 
laraily-clustei levengc itself on othei family-clnsteis included 
in the same society. This fact is too famibar to need illus- 
tiation , but it may be pointed out that even now, in parts of 
Euiopc wheie the family-oiganization suivives, the family 
vendettas persist “ L’Albanais vons dira fioidement 
Afcem-Dgiak^ avez-vous du sang i venger dans votie 
famille and then, asking the name of your tube, he puts his 
hand on his pistol With this obligation to take vengeance 
goes, of course, recipiocal lesponsibility The family in all 
its branches is liable as a whole, and in each part, for the 
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dresaere." Then of the Greeks, Hermann tell ns that vanoas 
arts and professions 'were — 

pecalkr to certain famihet, ttLob® cUuns to an exclariTe cxerdBC of 
genendly ascended to a faboloiu origin. We moroorer find 
papQ and «m for tnanytoccamTe generabom dengnAtedbj the same 
term, and doaely connected -with the eiclnsiTBueee and monopoly of 
many profeauma is the little respect in which they were, In iome 
InstaiDcee, held by the reat of the people, a omunstance whkdi GrM^ 
anthatsthenitelTee compare with the p^odlce of caste prevalent among 
other nations.* 

Chino, OB at present enatmg, yields eYidence — 

•“ The popolar awoofitvont In dtie* end t43wns ore chiefly based npon a 
community of mteresta, resolting either from a timflanty of occnpatlon, 
when the leading persooii of the same calling form theroselveB Into 
guilds, or from the mnnlgpol regolatioeis requiring the houMholdcrs 
bring in the mnae st reet to unite to xnaintam a police, and beep the 
peace of their divuion. Each gaM hat an aseembly hxill, whero 
memben meet to hoU. the ferUval of their patron mint 
And as I learn from the Japanese nmufter a kindred stale of 
things once ousted in Japan Children hohitnally followed 
the occupations of thoir parents m conise of generations 
Ihero resulted clnsters of relatives engaged in the Bome trade 
-and these clusters developed regulative orrangementB •within 
Ihomselves. ‘Whether the fact that in Japan os in the East 
generally the clustering of traders of one land m the sonio 
fitrcct rinses from the originol clustering of the simnorly 
'Occupied kindred I find no cmdonce but fcinco, in corly 
times mutual protection of tlio membera of a trading kindred, 
tis of other kindred ■was needful, Uus seems probable. Fur 
thcT cMdeuco of like meaning may bo disentangled from tlra 
ln^olved ]>henoraena of caste in India. In ho C\L1I of 
the Calcnlta I cnae in cm interesting cswj by Jogendro 
■Cliandra Cliosh, caste is regarded as a natural ilc\clopracnt 
of the Indian •nUago-communiUca ” as “ dutlnrruiahcd not 
onlj bj Iho autonomy of each guild** “hut b} the mutual 
-relations between these autonomous guilds " and as lieing 
so internallj orgauuod tliat caste government docs not 
tecognuc the finding or the sinlict of any court other that* 
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wliafc forms part of itself” Jii answer to m}’- inqniiies, the 
wiitei of tins essay has given me a mass of detailed mfoima- 
tion, fiom which I extiact the folloviii" — 

“ A Hindoo joint family signifies (1) that the memheis all mess together ; 
(2) and Ine m the same house, (3) that the male membei-s and un- 
man led girls aie descended fioiu a common aiicestoi , and (4) that the 
male memhei’s put then incomes togethei The integial chaiacter 

of the family is dcstioyed when the joint mess and common purse cease 
to e\ist Howevei, the blanches thus disunited continue to observe 
certain close relations as gnatis up to some seven oi fourteen generations 
fiom the common ancestoi Beyond that limit they aie said to be 
niei ely of the same goti a ” 

Passing over the detailed constitution of a caste as consist- 
ing of many such goti as, and of the groups produced by their 
mteimnniages under restrictions of exogamy of tlie gotias 
and endogamy ot the caste — passing over the feasts, saciiticial 
and other, held among members of the joint family when 
their groups have separated , I turn to tlie facts of chief 
sigmficance Though, under English rule, inheritance of 
occupation is no longei so iigoious, } et — 

“the principle is rmiversally lecognized that every caste is bound to 
follow a particulai occupation and no other The partition of the 
land, or the house as well, is governed by the law of equal succession , 
and as fresh branches set up new houses, they aie found all clustered 
together, with the smallest space between xhem for roadway But 
when, as in bazaars, men take up houses for commercial purposes, the 
clustering is governed either by family and caste-relations, oi by 
common avocations [which imply some caste-kinship] and facihty of 
finding customers ” 

In which facts we may see pretty clearly that weie theie 
none of the comphcations consequent on the mtermamage 
legulations, there would simply result groups umted by 
occupation as well as by ancestry, clustering together, and 
liaviug then internal governments 

Ke turning fiom consideration of these facts supphed by 
other societies, let us now observe how numerous aie the 
reasons for concluding that the gild, famibar to us as a 
imion of similarly-occupied woikers, was originally a union 
of kindred In the primitive compound family there vas 

dl 
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lieodsliip contmued 'nnrfAre is apt to cause a re-ldeuUfi 
cation of tbem 

As societies l^ecome componuded and r©HX)nipoffDded, com 
cidence of military authority rath political authontv is shown 
in detail as well os in general — ^in the parte os in tho whole. 
The minor war-chiefs are also minor civil mleiB m their 
Beveral locahties and tho commanding of their respectivo 
groups of soldiers in the field, la of like nature with the 
governing of their respective groups of dependents at home. 

Once more, there la the genoml fact that the economic 
■orgamzationa of pnnutive comnmnitJos coincide with their 
miUtarj orgaumtiona. In savage tnhes war and hunting 
arc corned on by the some men wlule tlieir wives (and their 
sla\e8 where they have any) do tho drudgerv of domestic 
life. And, sitmlarly in rude societies that ha^B become 
■settled the military unit ond tho economic unit arc the some. 
Hie soldier is also the landowner 

Such then being the pimutiio identity of tlie political 
organization with inibtaiy orgoniiation we havo m this 
chapter to note the ways m which the two differentiate, 

§ 61G Wo may most convomentiv initiate tho mquiry by 
obsenung the change which dunne social evolution takes 
place in the incidence of nuhtnrv obligationa and l^ rocog 
Hiring tho accompanying sepamtion of tho fighting bodv from 
tlio rest of tho comraumtv 

Though there nro some tnbe* in wlucli militciy service 
(for oggressivo war at any rate) is not compulsory os tho 
Comanches Dakotas, Chippowas whoso wnr-chiofs go about 
enlisting % olnnlcors for their cxpcdilions > ct liabitually wbero 
political eubordmaticn Is cstaUisljcd over^ man not pnvatelv 
pcrt!«ossod ft* a chattel is bound to fight when called on. Tiitio 
iiavt been and arc some societies of consldrrabjy ailroncrd 
structures in uhidi tiiU state of things continues. In ancient 
I cm tho common men were nil cilhtr cctuslly in Iho nnn' 
or formed a t«crvc occujiod in labour and In modem Siam 
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the people “aic all soldiers, and oMe six months’ seiMce 
;)eaily to their Piiuce” But, usuall}, social piogiess is 
accompanied by a nanoTved incidence of military obligation 
AVhenthe enslavement of captives is followed by the rear- 
ing of then childien as slaves, as well as by the consigning 
of criminals and debtors to slavery — w'hen, as in some cases, 
there is joined with the slave-class a serf-class composed of 
subjugated xieople not detached fiom then homes, the com- 
munity becomes divided into two parts, on one of which only 
does military duty fall Whereas, in previous stages, the 
division of the w'hole society had been into men as fighters 
and women as workers, the dnision of voikers now begins to 
mclude men , and these continue to foim an mcieasing part 
of the total male population. Though we are told that in 
Ashantee (where everyone is m fact owned by the king) the 
slave-population "piincipally constitutes ihe military force,” 
and that in Babbah (among the Fulahs) the array is com- 
posed of slaves liberated “ on consideration of their takmg up 
aims yet, generally, those m bondage are not hable to mili- 
tary service the causes being paitly distrust of them (as was 
shovm among the Spartans when forced to employ the helots) 
partly contempt for them as defeated men or the offspiing of 
defeated men, and partly a desire to devolve on others, labours 
at once necessary and repugnant Causes aside, however, the 
evidence proves that the army at this early stage usually 
comcides with the body of freemen , who aie also the body 
of landowners This, as before shown in § 458, was the 
case in Egypt, Greece, Eome, and Germany How natural 
IS this mcidence of miktarj'- obhgation, we see m the facts 
that m ancient Japan and medicBval India, there iveie 
systems of military tenure like that of the middle ages in 
Europe, and that a kmdied connexion had arisen even in 
societies like those of Tahiti and Samoa 

Extent of estate being a measure of its owner’s ability 
to bear burdens, there grows up a connexion between 
the amount of land held and the amount of militaiy aid 
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put under the dixecUon of eomo oipenenced chief of the wyel 
■blood or more freq^uentlp headed by the Inca in peisom 
The widening civil fnnctiona of the political head obviously 
prompt tins delegation of military functions. But ■while the 
d ifl chsTge of both becomes increasingly dif&cnlt as the nation 
enlarges and while the attempt to disohoige both is danger 
ouB there la also danger in domg either by depnty At the 
same tune that there is nsVm giving supreme command of a 
distant annv to a general, ther^ is also risk m going with the 
army and leaving the govamment m the hands of a vice- 
gerent and the catastrophes from the one or the other 
cause winch spite of preFcautions have taken place, show ns 
ahke that there is danng social evolnticm an mevitable ten 
dency to the differentiation of the military headship from the 
political headship but that this difrerenUation can become 
permanent only under certain conditions 

The general fact would appear to bo that while militant 
activity IS great, and the whole society has tho orgnnixa 
Uon appropriate to it the state of cquilibnum is one m which 
tho political Lead contmuesto be also the militant hood 
tlint in proportion as there grows up along with industrial 
life, a cavil administration distinguisliable from tho militai^ 
administration, the pobUcal head tends to becomo increas- 
ingly avU in his functions and to delegate, now occasionally 
now gdnerally his mlhtont functions, that if there is a 
return to great militant activity •with consequent rovorslon to 
militant stmeture, there is liable to occur a ro-cstabliahment 
of tho pnmltiNo tvpo of headship, by ■osuipotion on tho poit 
of the successful gcnonil — cither practical usurpation -whoro 
the king n too sacred to bo displaced or comploto usurpation 
whcTo ho 13 not too sacred but that •where along with 
decreasing mlbtnnc) there goes increasing civil life and ad 
inmistTation, headship of llio ormj ‘becomes permanently 
dlfftrenUatcd from pobtical hcadsldp and subordinated to lU 

5 DIP m the coniso of social oiolution thcrohai 
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%een going on tliiB sepaiation of the fightmg body from the 
<.ommumty at large, tins diminution m its relative mass, and 
this establishment of a distmct headship to it, theie has been 
going on an internal organization of it 

The fightmg body is at fiist wholly without structure 
Among savages a battle is a number of single combats the 
chief, if there is one, being but the wainor of most mark, who 
fights like the rest Thrnugh long stages this disumted action 
continues The Xhad tells of little moie than the personal en- 
counters of heioes, which were doubtless multiphed m detail 
by their unmentioned followers , and after the decay of that 
higher military organization which accompanied Gieek and 
Eoman civilization, this chaotic land of fighting recuried 
throughout medieval Europe Duiing the eaily feudal 
period eveiything turned on the prowess of mdividuals War, 
says Gautier, consisted of “ bloody duels and even much 
later the idea of personal action dominated over that of com- 
bined action But along vntli pohtical progress, the subjec- 
tion of individuals to their chief is mcieasmgly shown by 
fulfilhng his commands ui battle Action in the field 
becomes in a higher degiee conceited, by the absorption of 
then wills in Ins will 

A like change xiresently shows itself on a larger scale 
While the members of each component gioup have then actions 
more and more combined, the gioups themselves, of which 
an aimy is composed, pass fiom disunited action to united 
action When small societies are compounded into a laigei 
■one, their joint body of waiiiois at first consists of the tiibal 
•clusters and family-clusteis assembled togetlicr, but retaining 
then lespective mdiMdualities The head of each Hottentot 
kraal, "has the Command, under the Cliief of Ins Xation, of tlic 
Troops furnish’d out by his liaaF' Similaily, the Malagas} 
"kept their ovu lespectne clans, and e^ely clan had its ovn 
leader” Among the Chibchas, "each cazique and tube came 
Yith different signs on then tents fitted out vith the mantles 
by vhicli they distinguished themsehes fiom each otlier.” A 
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the derelopment of anna, accoutrementB and anciUnTy 
pliancea of warfare. And tberre is the yet oddihonol restric- 
tion caused by the intenser atnun which military action put* 
on the Teeources of a nation, in proportion aa it is earned 
on at a greater distance. 

With separation of the fighting body from the body politic 
at large there very generally goes acquirement of a sepa 
rata head. Active mihtanoy ever tends to mamtain union 
of avd rule with military nde, and often causes To-union of 
them where they have become separata hut with the 
primary differentiation of civil from mihtary structure* is 
comiuoTdy uasoctated a tendency to the of distinct con- 
trolling centres for them. Thia tendency often defeated by 
uBuipation where wars are frequent takes effect under oppo~ 
site conditions and then prodocos a ndhtory head subordi- 
nate to the civil head. 

Whilo the whole society is being developed by differen- 
tiation of tho amv from the rest there goes on a develop- 
ment within tho army itself As m the pnicutrve horde tho 
progress i* from the uncombmed fighting of indlvjdnaU to 
combined fighting under direction of a chief, so on a larger 
scale when small societies are united into great one*, the 
progress i* from the independent fighting of tribal and local 
groups, to flgbtlug under direction of a general commander 
And to effect a centmliied control thcsxo tmsc* tv graduated 
system of officers, replacing the set of primitive heads of 
groups and a system of divisions which, traversing tho 
onglnnl division* of groups, estabbsh xcgulorly-organued 
masses ImMng different functions. 

W ith developed structure of tlio fighting body comes po> 
manence of it Whilo ns in early times men arc gathered 
together for small wars and then again dispersed efficient 
orgonixation of them is impiaclicablo. It becomes pmclicahlo 
only among men who ore constantly kept ti»gcthcr by war* 
orprepamtjons for war* and bodies of such men g log up 

replace the temporarily summoned bodied 
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Lastly, we must not omit to note that while the a 
becomes otherwise distinguished, it becomes distinguishec 
retaining and elaboratmg the system of status , though m 
rest of the community, as it advances, the system of cont 
IS spreading and growing definite Compulsory coopera 
contmues to be the principle of the military part, how( 
widely the principle of voluntary cooperation comes into j 
thioughout the civil part. 
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^jrdlnary Conrti m excw*, nith a vitw by repeated fines and amerce- 
menta to nun the «pttU froebolden, and tbn^ to g«t their aloda Into 
their crwiL handa, Charlemagne intzxtdaced a radical law reform the 
fpreat body of the freemen were released from attendanoe at the QAotau 
Dingt, at which, from thenceforth, jnatice waa to be admlnlatered nnder 
the pr eaid ency ar ofuno^ of the CtnteMir^ by permanent jorymea 
^ choeen d* mdiofibvj — tx, from the more WBU-to-do freemeiL 

But in other cosea and especially trhere concentration 
in a toivn renders peifotmance of judicial fudctiona less 
'burdensome we see that along with retention or acquire 
meat of predominant power by the third element in the 
tnune political atmcture there goes exercise of judicial fane 
tions by it. The case of Athene after the replacing of oli 
gorchic rule hy democratic role, is of course the most 
fiumliar example of this. The Kleiatheman revolution made 
the annuoUy-appomted mogietmtes personally responsible to 
the people judicially assembled and when under PoriUes 
thcro wore estabUih^ the dikostcnes, or courts of paid jurorf 
■chosen by lot, the administration of jostioo was transferred 
aliaost wholly to tho body of freomen divided for coun onienco 
into committeoa. Among the Fncsltmders who in early time* 
were enabled by the nature of their habitat to maintain a 
free form of political orgamxatjon there continued the popu 
lar judicial assembly — ^“tVhentlio commons were suxomoned 
for any particular purpose, tho assembly took tho namo of tho 
Bodthmg- Tho bodtluug was called for tho purpose of passing 
judgmont in casca of urgent necessity ” And SL do Lai'cloye, 
-doacnblng tho Teutonic mark os still existing in Ilolbnd 
cspocioUy m Drenthe," a tract “surrounded on all sides hy 
inuisb and bog” (again aiustrating the physical conditions 
laiourable to maintcnonco of pnmituo free institutions) goes 
on to say of the inhabitants as periodically assembled — 

“ They appeared la arm* { and no one eonM aljient hlm^lf under jnln 
•of a Gne TbU awwmbly directed aU the detaiU a* to tho enjoyment of 
tho ecnumon property appointed the works to Iw executed t imposed 
pecttnUry pendUe* for the vkilalloii d rule*, and nominated tho ofDcem 
■'diarjjrd with the exeeuUte power** 

The liLcntis between the judicial form and tho political 
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form is fiuther shown Avhcre the government is neither despotic 
nor oligarchic, nor democmtic, but mixed For in our own 
case we see a system of admmistermg justice which, like the 
political system, unites authority that is in a considerable 
degree iriesponsible, with popular authoiity In old English 
times a ceitain power of making and enforcing local or “ bye- 
lav s ” was possessed by the township , and in more important 
and definite ways the hundred-moot and the shire-moot dis- 
charged judicial and executive functions their respective 
officers being at the same time elected But the subsequent 
growth of feudal institutions, followed by the development of 
royal power, was accompanied by dimmution of the popular 
share in judicial business, and an mcreasing assignment of it. 
to members of the ruling classes and to agents of the crown. 
And at present we see that the system, as includmg tlie- 
power of juries (winch arose by selection of representative 
men, though not in the inteiest of the people), is in part- 
popular , that in the summary juiisdiction of unpaid magis- 
trates who, though centrally appointed, mostly belong to the 
wealthy classes, and especially the landowners, it is in part 
aristocratic , that in the regal commissioning of judges it- 
continues monarchic , and that yet, as the selection of magis- 
trates and judges is practically in the hands of a mimstry" 
executmg, on the average, the pubhc will, royal power and. 
class-power in the adnunistiation of justice are exercised 
under popular control 

§ 525 A truth above implied and now to be definitely 
observed, is that along with the consohdation of small societies 
into large ones effected by war, there necessarily goes an 
increasing discharge of judicial functions by deputy. 

As the primitive king is very generally liunself both 
commander-m-clnef and high priest, it is not unnatural that 
his delegated judicial functions should be fulfilled both by 
priests and soldiers Moreover, since the consultative body, 
where it becomes established and separated from the multi- 

S3 
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Originally tho ruler witt or "rntLout the assent of the 
awembled people not only decides he oxecutoa his deci- 
sion^ or sees them executed. For example m Dahomey the 
long stands by and if the deputed oflBcer does not please 
him, takes the aword out of his hand and shows him 
how to cut off a head. An account of deotli punishment 
auiong the Bedouins ends with the words — “ the executioner 
being the sheikh himself” Our own early history affords 
traces of personal executive oebon by the king , for there 
came a time when he was interdicted from orrestmg any 
one himself and hod thereafter to do it in nil cases by 
•deputy And this mterpreta for us the familiar truth that, 
tlirough his depubes the shenfls who ore bound to net 
personaUj if they cannot themselves find deputaes the 
TQonoich conUnuos to be thoorebcall) the agent who comes 
the law into execution a truth further implied by the fact 
tlmt execution in cnimnal cases, nominally authonred by 
him though actually by his minister is arrested if Ins assent 
18 withheld by his minister And these facts imply that a 
final power of judgment remains witli tho monarch not 
withstanding delogotiou of his judicial functions. How this 
hoppens wo shall see on tracing the difTorontiaboii, 

haturall) whoa a ruler omploya assistants to hear com 
plaints and redress gnovonccs Lc docs not gii e tlicm abso 
lute authont) but reserves the power of revising tlielr 
decisions ■\^o see this men in such rude societies os that 
of the Saudwidi Islands where one who js dissatisfied witli 
tho decision of his chief maj appeal to tho governor and 
from the go\cnior to tho king or ns m ancient ilotico 
wlicro “none of the judges were allowed to coudemn to death 
without communicating with the king who had to pass the 
sentence." And tho pnnciplo holds where the iwlitical head 
ship is conijKiund instead of simple IMien the hcgcroonr 
of Athens became in fict tnoro and more a dominion, tho 
CIVIC bodv of Attica claimed supremo judicial mithont) over 
all tho allies, Tlic federal towns onlj ictaimsl Ihcir lower 
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couits ” Ob\ lously by sucb cbanges are produced uulikenesses 
of degree and differences of land m the capacities of judicial 
ngeiicies. As political subordination spreads, the local 
assemblies winch originally- judged and executed in cases of 
all kinds, lose part of their functions, no-\v by restriction 
in range of juiisdiction, now by subjection of their decisions 
^ to supervision, now by denial of executive powei To trace 
up the process from early stages, as for instance fiora the 
stage in Avhich the old Enghsh tythmg-moot discharged 
administrative, judicial, and executive functions, or from the 
stage in which the courts of feudal nobles did the like, 
is heie ahke impracticable and unnecessary Reference to 
such lemnants of power as vestries and manorial courts 
possess, wdl sufficiently indicate the character of the change 
But along with degradation of the small and local judicial 
agencies, goes development of the gieat and central ones, 
and about this something must be said 

Returning to the time when the king with his servants 
and chief men, smiounded by the people, administers justice 
in the open air, and passing to the time when his court, held 
moie frequently under cover and consequently with less of 
the popular element, stdl consists of king as president and 
Ins household officers -with other appomted magnates as coun- 
sellors (who m fact constitute a small and permanent part 
of that general consultative body occasionaRy summoned) ; 
we have to note two causes which cooperate to produce a 
division of these remammg parts of the original triune body 
— one cause being the needs of subjects, and the other the 
desire of the long So long as the king’s court is held 
wherever he happens to be, there is an extreme hmdrance to 
the hearmg of suits, and much entailed loss of money and 
time to suitors To remedy this evil came, in our own 
case, the provision included m the Great Charter that the 
common pleas should no longer follow the long’s court, but 
be held in some certain place This place was fixed m the 
palace of 'Westminsier. And then as Blackstone points out — 
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Cnstom that Bome of our Bubjecta make Tifle of the ■wnttea 
law " Instance the fact that onr own Common Law is mainly 
an embodiment of the costoms of the realm ” which have 
gradually become establiabed its older port, nowhere existing- 
in the shape of enactment is to be learnt only from text- 
books and even parts, such oa mercantile law elaborated in 
modem tunes ore known only through reported judgments 
given m conformity with usages proved to have be^ pre- 
viously followed. Instanoo ogam the fact, no less sigm- 
fiomt, that at the present tuno custom perpetually re-appeam 
os a hving supplementary factor , for it is only after judges 
deosions have established precedents which pleaders after- 
wards quote, and subsequent judges follow that the apphca- 
tiou of an act of parliament becomes settled. So that while 
in the course of avflization wntten law tends to replace 
traditicmal usage, the replacement never becomes complete. 

And here wo are ogam reminded that law whether written 
or unwntteo, formul^es tiie rule of the dead over the living 
In addition to that power which past generations exercise 
over present generations by transmitting their natures bodily 
and mental , and in addition to the power they exercise over 
them by bequeathed private habits and modes of life there 
13 this power tlioy oxennse through these regulations for 
pubhc conduct lianded down orally or in writing Among 
savages and in barbarous societies the authority of laws thus 
den\cd is unqualified and oven in advanced stages of cinli- 
lation choractontcd by ronoh modifying of old laws and 
making of now ones conduct is controlled m a for greater 
degree by the body of inherited laws than by those laws 
which the living make. 

I emphosuo these obvious truths for the purpose of point- 
ing out that they imply a tacit ancestor worship I wish to 
make it clear that when asking in any case — Wiat is the 
Lawt we are asking — ^^Yhat was the dictate of our fore 
fathers I And my object m doing this Is to preparo the way 
for showing that unconscious conlormitj to the dictates of the 
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dead, thus shouTi, is, in early stages, joined with conscious 
coiifoimity to their dictates 

§ 530 For along with development of the ghost-theory, 
theie aiises the practice of appeahng to ghosts, and to tlie gods 
-evolved fiom ghosts, for directions in special cases, m addi- 
tion to the general directions embodied m customs There 
-come methods by which the will of the ancestor, or the dead 
■chief, or the derived deity, is sought , and the leply given, 
visually referring to a paiticular occasion, originates in some 
■cases a precedent, from which there results a law added to the 
body of laws the dead have transmitted 

The seeking of information and admce from ghosts, takes 
here a supphcatory and there a coercive form Ttie Veddahs, 
who ask the spirits of their ancestors foi aid, beheve that 
in 4iGams they tell them wheie to hunt-, and then we read 
•of the Scandinavian divmers, that they “ dragged the ghosts 
of the departed from their tombs, and foicod the dead to tell 
them what would happen ” cases winch remmd us that 
mnong the Hebrews, too, theic weie supeinatural diiections 
•^given m dreams as well as mfoimation deii\ed fiom mvoked 
spirits This tendency to accept special guidance fiom the 
dead, m addition to the geneial guidance ot an mheiitod code, 
is traceable in a transfigured shape even among ourselves , for 
besides conformmg to the oially-declaied wish of a deceased 
.parent, children are often gieatly influenced in their conduct 
by considering what the deceased parent would have desired 
or advised his imagined injunction piactically becomes a 
supplementary law 

Here, however, we are chiefly concerned vith that more 
developed form of such guidance winch results where the 
spirits of distinguished men, regarded vith special fear and 
trust, become deities Ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics leveal 
two stages of it The “Instructions” recorded by King 
Eash‘otephet are given by his father m a dream “ Son of the 
Sun Ameuemhat — deceased — ^He says m a dream — unto his 

31 
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regard to tlie magnitnde of tlio crime tlmn to the nudaoity of 
tho attempt to transgrese tbo hollowed laws of the empire." 
And then bevond the cniamnlity which disobeying the ruler 
involves there 13 the criminality invoU'ed by damaging the 
ruler^e property where hia subjects and their semcea belong 
wholly or partly to him. In the same way that maltreating- 
a fllaie and thereby making bun less valuable comes to bo 
considered as an aggression on bis owner — m the same way 
thAt oven now among ouraelvea a father s gronnd for proceed- 
ing against a seducer is loss of bis daughter s semcos so 
where the relation of people to monarch is semle there arises 
the view that injury done by one person to another is injury 
done to tbo monarch a property An extreme form of this 
view IS alleged of Japan, where cutting and maiming of the 
kings dependents “becomes wounding the ting, or regicidu 
And bonce tbo general pnnciplo traceable in European juns- 
prudcnce from early days that a transgression of man against 
man 13 punishable mainly or m large measure 03 a trans- 
gression agamst tbo State. It was thus in ancient Eome 
“ every one convicted of linving broken tho pubho peace, 
expiated bis offence with lus life An early embodiment 
of the pnnciplo occurs in tho Snlio law under which “ to tlio 
i'rJiTydd 13 added in a great number of cases, the /mf 
a sum paid to tho king or to the rangistrato m ropamtlon for 
ll^ vnolation of pnbbo pcaco ” and in later day* tlio fino 
paid to tho State absorlicd tho wchrgcld. Oar own historv 
sumlarly ehous us that, os authority extends and strongthcn’i 
tho gmlt of disregarding it takes jncccdenco of intrinsic guilt. 
“ Tlio kings peace* was a pnvUego which attached to tlie 
eovcroigna comt niul castlo but which he could confer on 
other places and jicrsons and which at once raised grentl> 
tho pcnalt) of misdeeds committed in rogrml to them." 
Along -with the growing check ou the nghtof pnvato rciengo 
for wrongs — along with the increasing subordination of minor 
and local junvllctions — alon^ with that strcngllieninr of u 
central authority -winch theso changes iniplj olfcntcs against 
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tlie law become offences against the Icing, and the ciime of 
disobedience a crime of contempt to be expiated by a special 
sort of fine” And we may easily see how, wheie a ruler 
gains absolute power, and especially where he has thejJ 7 esh^e 
of divine origm, the guilt of contempt comes to exceed the 
intrmsic guilt of the forbidden act 

A significant truth may be added On remembering that 
Peru, and Japan till lately, above named as countries in 
which the crime of disobedience to the ruler was considered 
so great as practically to equabze the flagitiousness of all 
foi bidden acts, had societies in which militant organization, 
carried to its extreme, assimilated the social government at 
large to the government of an army, we are leminded tliat 
even in societies Idee our own, there is maintamed in the 
army the doctrine that insuboidmation is the cardinal 
ojSence Disobedience to oiders is penal inespective of the 
nature of the orders or the motive for the disobedience, and 
an act which, considered m itself, is quite innocent, may be 
visited with death if done in opposition to commands 

Willie, then, in that enforced conformity to inhented 
customs winch plays rhe part of law in the earliest stages, v e 
see insisted upon the duty of obedience to ancestors at large, 
irrespective of the injunctions to be obeyed, winch aie 
often trivial or absurd — whde in the enforced conformity to 
special dnections given in oracular utterances by priests, or in 
“ themistes,” &c , which form a suppleinentaiy source of law, 
we see msisted upon the duty of obedience, in small things 
as m great, to ceitam recognized spurts of the dead, oi deities 
derived from them, we also see that obedience to the edicts 
of the teiTestnal ruler, whatever they may be, becomes, as Ins 
pover glows, a primary duty 

§ 533 What has been said m the foregoing sections brings 
out with clearness the truth that rules for the legiilation of 
conduct have four sources Even in early stages we see that 
beyond the mheiited usages which liai e a quasi-rchgious sane- 
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pnirnhyn Europe they also make us amue of a ngnificanl 
xiiffercnce. Eor "uith the rise of class -distmctiopa in pntoitiTe 
Europe tlie rates of compenfiaticm equal among members ol 
earli class liad ceased to be equal between members of dif 
ferent classes. Along with the growth of personally derived 
law there hod been a departure from tlie impersonally 
derived law as it originally existed. 

But now the truth to be noted is that, with tho rclabvo 
weakemng of kingly or onstocratio authonty and relative 
strengthening of popular authontv there revi\ea thopartiaUy- 
•euppressed kmd of law derived &om the consenrus of indi 
vidufll mteresta and the kind of law thus originating tends 
contmuaUy to replace all other law For the chief hnamess 
of courts of justice at present, is to enforce, without respect of 
persons tho principle, rccognited before go^’e^nmont8 arose, 
that all members of the community however otherwise dis- 
tinguished shall bo Bumlady dealt with when they aggress 
<ine upon another Though the equaliation of injunes hy 
retaliation is no longer permitted and though the Go\om 
ment, reserving to itself tho punishment of transgressors does 
littlo to enforce restitution or compensation yot in pur 
sunneo of the doctrine that oU mon aro equal heforo tho law 
It has the some punishment for transgressors of every clfua. 
And then in respect of unfulfilled contracts or disputed debts, 
from tho important ones tned at Assirca to tho trivial ones 
.settled in County Courts its aim is to maintain the nghts and 
■ohhgations of citizens without regard for wealth or rank. Of 
■course in our transition state tho clmngo is incomplete. But 
the sympathy with individual claims and tho ccmsntsiis of 
jodi\idunl interests accompaupng it lead to an increasing 
prcdonunonco of that kind of law which provides directly 
for social order os dislmguishcd from that kind of law 
which Indiroctlj provides for social older by insisting on 
obedience to authority ibvino or human- lUi decHno of 
thcryime of status and growth of tho rtgimc of contract 
personally 'derived law more and more gi\cs place to imper 
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sonally-deiived law , and this of necessity, since a formulated 
inequality is implied by the compulsory coopeiation of the 
one, while, by the voluntary cooperation of the othei, there is 
imphed a formulated eqnahty. 

So tliat, having first differentiated fiom the laws of sup- 
posed diinne origin, the laws of recogmzed human origin 
subsequently re-differentiate into those which ostensibly have 
the will of the ruhng agency as then? predominant sanction, 
and those which ostep£!ibly have the aggregate of private 
interests as then* predonunant sanction , of which two the last 
tends, in rhe course of social evolution, more and more to 
absorb the first Necessarily, however, while militancy con- 
tinues, the absorption remains incomplete , since obedience 
to a ruhng vill continues to be in some cases necessary 

/ 

§ 534 A right understanding of this matter is so important, 
that I must be excused for briefly presentmg two further 
aspects of the changes described . one concernmg the accom- 
panying sentiments, and the other concermng the accompany- 
ing theories 

As laws origmate partly in the customs inherited fiom the 
imdistinguished dead, partly in the special mj unctions of the 
distmguished dead, paitly in the average wlQ of the undis- 
tingmshed hving, and piitly m the wdl of the distmguished 
hving, the feehngs responding to them, alhed though diffei- 
ent, are mingled in proportions that vary under diverse cir- 
cumstances 

Accordmg to the nature of the society, one or other sanction 
predommates , and the sentiment appropriate to it obscuies 
the sentiments appropriate to the others, without, howevei, 
obliteratmg them Thus in a theocratic society, the cinne of 
murder -is punished piimaidy as a sin against God , but not 
without there being some consciousness of its ciiminahty as 
a disobedience to the human ruler vlio enforces the divme 
command, as well as an injury to a famdy, and, by imphcation, 
to the commumty Where, as among the Bedouins or in 
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§ 63G Tlio fact rcfcn^ to in § 292 tliat e\en intelligent 
■animals di^lay a sense of propnetorelup negatives tlio belief 
'proiwundod Ijv some that indindanl property was not recog 
nizcd by pnmitivo men When we see tJie claim to exclusive 
possession understood by a dog, so that ho fights m dofonce 
of his master 8 clothes if left m clinrgo of them it becomes 
impossible to suppose that even in their lowest state men 
wore devoid of those ideas and emotions which imtmto pn\ ato 
■ownorslup All that may be fairly assomod is that these 
ideas and sentiments were at first loss do\ eloped than the} 
liavo since become. 

It IS true tliat m some extremely rude hordes, rights of pro- 
perty ore but littlo respected. Lichtonstoin tells us tlmt 
among the Bushmen • the weaker if ho would prcscnti his 
own life is obliged to resign to the stronger his weapons his 
inft and even his rhfldrcn nnd there are some degraded 
■\orth American tribes in whidi there is no check on the 
more powerful who choose to take from the less powerful 
tholr acts are held to bo legitlmiied b} success But alucnco 
of the idea of propertv nnd tho necorapanjing sentiment 
ii no mom implied b} tlicsc forcible appropnntions than it 
is implied by tlic forcible appropnation winch a bigger 
Kilvoolbo) makes of the toj belonging to a Ics^ It 

a also true lint oven where force is not used Indl'ldoal 
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claims are m consideiaLle degrees ovei -ridden or imperfectly 
maintained We lead of tlie Cliippewayans that “Indian 
law leqnnes the successful hunter to share the spoils of the 
chase with all present and Hilhouse says of the Arawaks 
that though individual property is “ distinctly marked 
•amongst them/’ yet “they are perpetually borrowing and 
' lendmg, without the least care about payment ” But such 
instances meiely imply that private ownership is at first ill- 
defined, as we might expect, a 'pi ^m, that it would he 

Evidently the thoughts and feelings which accompany tho 
net of taking possession, as when an animal clutches its prey, 
and which at a higher stage of mteUigence go along with tho 
graspmg of any article mdirectly conducing to gratification, 
are the thoughts and feelmgs to which the theory of propeity 
does hut give a precise shape Evidently the use in legal 
documents of such expressions as “ to have and to hold,” and 
to be “seized” of a thing, as well as the suivival up to 
comparatively late times of ceremonies m which a poition 
(rock or soil) of an estate bought, representmg the wliole, 
actually passed from liand to hand, point hack to this 
primitive physical basis of owrerslup Evidently the de- 
veloped doctrine of pioperty, accompanying a social state in 
which men’s acts have to he mutually lestramed, is a 
doctrme which on the one hand asserts the freedom to take 
and to keep withm specified limits, and denies it beyond 
those limits — gives positiveness to the claim vhile restricting 
it And evidently the mcreasmg defimteness thus given to 
rights of mdividual possession, may he expected to show itself 
first where definition is relatively easy and afterv ards wheie 
it IS less easy This we shall find that it does 

§ 537 While in early stages it is diflBcult, not to say mipos- 
eible, to estahhsh and mark off mdmdual claims to paits of 
the aiea wandered over in search of food, it is not difficult to 
mark off the claims to movable tlnngs and to habitations , 
and these claims we find habitually recognized. The foUow- 
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of tbo ancient Teutonic mark — a territory held by a primi- 
tive settlement of a family or kindred'’ each free male 
member of ■whiob had a right to the enjoyment of the 
■woods the pastures the meadow and the arable land of the 
mark ” but whose right was “ of the nature of usufruct or 
possession only'’ and •whese allotted private diyiaiou became 
each season common grazing land after the crop had been 
taken off while his more permanent holding -svaa limited to 
his homestead and its immediate surronndings. And we may 
perceive how the community a ownership might readilj os 
circumstances and sentinienta determined result here m on 
annual use of apportioned tracts here in a periodic re-par 
tiUoning, and here m tenures of more permanent kinds — itill 
Bubjeot to the supreme right of the whole pubhe. 

§ o39 Induction and deduction uniting to show as they do 
that at fiT3t loud is common property tliere presents itself the 
question— How did possession of it become individaaliied T 
There can be littlo doubt as to the general nature of tlie 
answer Force m one form or other is the sole cause 
adequate to make the raombets of a society yield up thoir 
joint claim to the area they inhabit Such force may be that 
of an external aggressor or that of an mtemal aggressor, hut 
in either cose it implies mflitont activity 

Tlie first ondence of this which meets ua is that tho primi 
live system of land-ownership has lingered longest whoro 
circumstances Imro been such as cither to exclude war or 
to muumixe it Already I have referred to a stiU-extant 
Teutonic mark existing in Drctithe “ surrounded on all tides 
hy marsh and hog,” forming a land of island of sand and 
heath ” and tlus example before named as showing tho sur- 
Mial of free judicial institutions where free inetitutioni at 
largo surviNc simultaneouslj shou's tho communal land 
ownership whicli continues wliUo mon nni luisubonUnatctL 
After tlus typical case may be named ono not for distant 
flud somewhat akin — that namely, which occurs ‘'in tlio 
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■sandy district of the Campine and beyond the Meuse, in 
the Ardennes region/' where there is great “ want of commu- 
nication " theimphed difficulty of access anchthe poveity of 
surface making relatively small the temptation to invade 
So that while, says Laveleye, “ except m the Ai demies, 
the loid had succeeded in usnipmg the emmeiit domain, 
without however destroymg the mhabitants’ lights of usei,” 
in the Aidennes itself, the primitive communal possession 
survived Other cases show that the mountainous character 
of a locahty, rendermg subjugation by external or internal 
force impracticable, furthers maintenance of this primitive 
institution, as of other primitive institutions In Switzerland, 
and especially in its Alpme parts, the allmends above men- 
tioned, which are of the same essential nature as the Teutomc 
marks, have continued down to the present day Sundry 
kindred regions present londred facts Ownership of land by 
family- communities is still, to be found “in the hill district” 
of Lombardy In the poverty-stricken and mountainous por- 
tion of Auvergne, as also in the hilly and mfertile depart- 
ment of Ni^vre, there are stiU, or recently have been, these 
■original joint-ownerships of land And the general remark 
'Concerning the physical circumstances in ivluch they occur, is 
that “ it IS to the wildest and most remote spots that we 
must go m search of them” — a truth agaiu illustrated 
in the small islands of Hoedic and Houat, situated not far 
from Belle Isle ” on the Erench coast, and also m our own 
islands of Orkney and Shetland 

Contrariwise, we find that directly by invasion, and in- 
■directly by the chrome resistance to mvasion which gene- 
rates those class-mequalities distmguislung the militant tjqie, 
there is produced individuahzation of land-owner ship, in one 
■or other form All the world ovei, conquest gives a posses- 
•sion that is unlmuted because there is no power to dispute 
it Along with other spoils of war, the land becomes a spoil ; 
und, according to the nature of the conquer ing society, is 
owned whoUy by the despotic conqueror, or, partially and in 

dfi 
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"be revived ob industnoliflm further develops. The r^mc of 
contract at present bo far extended that the right of property 
in movables is recognized only as having arisen by exchange 
of services or products nndeir agreements or by gift from those 
■who had acquired it tinder enoli agreements may be further 
extended so far that 'the prodneta of the boH will be recog- 
nized as pTopeerty only by vutoe of agreements between indi- 
viduals 08 tenants and the community as landowner Even 
no'w among onreelves pnvate ownerahip of land is not coso- 
lute. In legal theory landowners are directly or inuirectly 
tenants of the Crown (which m out day is eqnivn'’ent to the 
State or in other words the Commuiuty) and the Community 
from time to time resumes possession after making duo com- 
pensation. Perhaps the right of the Commnnity to tlie 
land, thus tacitly aeserted will in time to come bo overtly 
asserted and acted upon after making full oUo'WTmce for tbft 
nccnmulated ^ olne artificially given. 

§ 541 Tho nse and development of arrorigementa which 
fix and regulate pnvnto possession thus admit of tolerably 
clear doUneation. 

Tho desiTo to appropnato and to keep that which has been 
appropriated bes deep not m human nature only, but in 
animal nature being, indeed n condition to survival. Tlie 
consciousness that conflict oiid consequent injury may pro- 
bably result from tho endeavour to take that wluch is held 
by another <r.'CT tends to establish and sUengUicn tlie custom 
of leaving each in possession of whato\er ho has obtained bv 
labour and tins custom takes omong primitive men tho sluqKi 
of an cncrtly admitted claim. 

This claim to private ownership fuUj recognized in ro'poct 
of movables made by the po'se'wor and fully or partially 
rccognizcil m respect of gome kOIcd on tho tcmlory over 
which members of tho commnnity wander is not recognized 
in respect of this Icmtorj itself or tmets of it Property is 
indhiJualiied as fur os ciieamstanccs allow induidual cl aiTP S 
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to be marked off itli some definiteness ’ ^ indi- 
vidualized in lesjiect of land, because, conditions, 

no individual claims can be shown, oi po^ltl be effectually 
marked off were they shown 

AVith the passage fiom a nomadic to state, owner- 

ship of laud by the community become® ff^^Q-hfied by mdi- 
vidual owneishi^), but only to the extc^^ those A\ha 
deal and cultivate poitions of the suifac® imdistuibed 
enjoyment of its xnoduce Habitually th® P^i^hhc claim siii- 
vives, and eithei when, after a few ciof®’ ^^^® cleaied tiact 
is abandoned, oi when, aftei trausmissiod descendants, it 
has ceased to be used by them, it reveit.® ^^^® community. 
And this system of tempoiaiy owneish^P> congruous with 
the sentiments and usages inheiited fioi”^ ancestial nomads, 
IS associated also with an undeveloped agiiculture. land 
becoming exhausted after a few years 

I^Hiere the patnaicbal foim of ^®®^ 

earned from the pastoral state into the settled state, and, 
sanctified by tradition, is also maintaifi®^ purposes of 
mutual protection, possession of laud pait^^ ^3^ ^^^® 
partly py the family, long continues , at t^® same time that 
there is separate possession of things pr®^^®®^ 1^7 separate 
labour And while in some cases thP communal l^nd- 
ownership, or family land-owneiship, ^ other 

cases yields m various modes and degree'® qualified forms 
of private ownerslnp, mostly temporarJ^ subject to 
supreme ownership by the pubhc 

But war, both by producing class-difl®^®!^^^®'^^®^® witlun 
each society, and by effecting the subjuga^i®^' ®^® society 
by another, undermines or destroys comifi^^®^ propnefcorship 
of land , and partly or wholly substitut®® either the 

rmqualified proprietorship of an absolute conqueror, oi pro- 
prietorship by a conqueror qualified by tP® claims of vassals 
holding it under certam conditions, whi^® claims are 

in turn qualified by those of dependents ^^^® 

That IS to say, the system of status which loditancy develops. 
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"be revived os indiiatnaliam farther develops. The r^me of 
contract at present so far extended that the right of property 
in movables la recognixed only as having ansen by exchange 
of semceB or products under egreements or by gift from those 
■who had acquired it •under such Agreements may be further 
extended so far that the products of the soil •will be recog- 
nized as property only by virtue of Agreements between indi- 
viduals as tenants and the community as landowner Fven 
now among orurselves, pn\Tite ownership of land is not aoso- 
Inte. In legal theory landowners ore directly or inuirectly 
tenants of the Crown (which in our day is eqmvn^ent to the 
State or in other words the Community) and the Commurntr 
from time to time resumes poasession after making due cora- 
pensatiocL Perhaps the right of the Commumty to tlie 
land, thus tacitly asserted •will m time to come bo overtly 
asserted and acted npon after making full allowance for thft 
accumulated \ olue artificially giicm 

§ 541 Tho nso and development of arningoments which 
Ax and regulate pmato poesesnon thus admit of tolerablj 
clear dcUneatiou- 

Tho dcsiro to oppropnato And to keep that which lias been 
appropriated lies deep not in human nature only but in 
animal nature being, indeed a condition to survival The 
consciousness Hint conflict and consequent injurj may pro- 
bablj result from the endeavour to tako tlint which is held 
by another over tends to establish and strengthen tho custom 
of leaving each in possession of whatever bo has obtained hr 
labour and this custom takes moong primith o mou tho sliapo 
of an o\ertly admitted claim. 

This claim to pnvnlo owucrslup fully rccognircd in rr^spcct 
of Tno\‘nblc3 mado b) tho possessor and fully or partially 
Tccognlrcil m respect of game killed on tlio temtory over 
whicli members of tho communltv •wander is not recognized 
in re^-pcct of this temtory Itself or tracts of it, Propertj i5 
indiMdualixcd os faros clrcumstauccs ollowindi\idual claims 
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to be marked off with some definiteness , but it is not indi- 
vidualized m respect of land, because, under tbe conditions, 
no mdividual claims can be shown, or could be effectually 
marked off were they shown 

With the passage fiom a nomadic to a settled state, owner- 
ship of land by the community becomes qualified by mdi- 
Tidual i^wneiship, but only to the extent that those who- 
clear and cultivate portions of the surface have undisturbed 
enjoyment of its produce Habitually the public claim sui- 
vives, and either when, after a few crops, the cleaied tract 
IS abandoned, or when, after transmission to descendants, it 
has ceased to be used by them, it reveits to the community. 
And this system of temporary ownership, congruous with 
the sentiments and usages inherited from ancestral nomads, 
IS associated also with an undeveloped agriculture land 
becoming exhausted after a few yeais 

Wliere the patriaicbal form of oiganization has been 
carried from the pastoral state into the settled state, and, 
sanctified by tiadition, is also maintained for purposes of 
mutual protection, possession of land partly by the clan and 
partly by the family, long continues , at tbe same time that 
there is separate possession of things pioduced by sepaiato 
labour And while in some cases the communal hnd- 
ownership, or family land-ownership, survives, it in other 
cases yields in various modes and degrees to quahfied foims 
of private ownership, mostly temporary, and subject to 
supreme ownership by the pubhc 

But war, both by producing class-differentiations witlun 
each society, and by effecting the subjugation of one society 
by another, imdeinunes or destroys communal proprietorship 
of land , and partly or wholly substitutes for it, either the 
imqualified propiietoislup of an absolute conqueror, or pio- 
pnetorship by a conqueror quahfied by the claims of -s assals 
holding it under ceitam conditions, while their claims are 
in turn qualified by those of dependents attached to the soil. 
That IS to say, the system of status which militancy de\elops. 
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involves a graduated crwneialup of laud os A Hie r^me of 
owneralup of persona. '^^of property 

Complete mdividualiiation of ownerahip la an taexcliango 
ment of mduatnal progreaa. From the beginniirom those 
identified as products of a man a cvth lahcui arc re further 
as his , and throughout the course of civiliiatiOD c® recog- 
posaession and joint household living, have not eiclmn indi- 
recogmtion of a ptciUxurn obtamed by individual efibrtl Ei en 
raulation of movables pnvately possessed ansmg in tit aoso- 
incTeasea as militanoy is restmmed by growing mduftmrectly 
because this pre-auppoaea greater facility toi dispoOTO the 
industrial products because there come along 
measures of quantity and value fnrthenng exchange, anV 
because the more pacific rdations implied render it saieV 
for men to detach themselves from the groups in which the)! 
previously kept together for mutual protection. The mdi4 
viduaLzatioii of ownership extended and made more definite^ 
by trading tranaactions under contract, eventually affectfl 
the ownership of land. Bought and sold by meaaaie and for 
money land is oasiniilatcd in this respect to the personal 
projwrty produced by labour and thus becomes m the 
general apprehension confounded with it But tliore is 
reason to suspect that while pnvote possession of things pro- 
duced by labour will grow cion more definite and sacreAOfi*! 
at present the inhabited areo wluch cannot bo produced 1 iv 
labour will cientuoUj be distinguished as somethung winch 
ma} not bo pm ately possessed. Asthouidindtml prunitJvely 
owner of hinuclf partially or wholly loses owiwjslup of him 
self during Uio miUiaiit ngxme but gradaallyl resumes It as 
t\ie industrial rxgimc d6\clops so possibly ^>c communal 
propnetorship of land, partially or vrholl) merged in tlio 
ownership of dominant men during oiolutiou of the militant 
tyqx? will bo resumed as the Industrial type bu-omes fully 
c\ol\eU. 
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HEVENUE 

I 

I § 542 Bioacl]}’’ dividing the piodiicts of men’s laboiiis into 
die pait V'liich leinains with them foi private imiposes and 
the pait taken fiom them foi public piii-poses, and recog- 
nizing the tiinsm that the leveniie constituted by this last 
pait must incicasc with the development of the pubhc organi- 
zation supported by it, we may be prepared for the fact that 
in early stages of social evolution, notliing answermg to 
revenue exists 

The political head being at fiist distinguished from other 
members of the community merely by some personal supe- 
iioiity, his power, often recognized only durmg war, is, 
if recognized at other times, so shght as to bring him no mate- 
rial advantage Habitually m iiide tribes he provides for 
Inmself as a private man Sometimes, indeed, instead of 
gaining by his distinction he loses by it Among the Dako- 
tas “ the civil-chiefs and war-chiefs are distinguished from 
the rest by their poverty They generally are poorer clad 
than any of the lest ” A statement concermng the Abiponea 
shows us why this occasionally happens 

“ The cacique has nothing, either in his arms or his clothes, to distin- 
guish him from a common man, except the pecuhai oldness and shahbi- 
ness of them , foi if he appears m the streets with new and handsome 
apparel, the first person he meets will boldly cry. Give me that 
dress and unless he immediately parts with it, he becomes the 
scoff and the scorn of all, and hears himself called covetous ” 

Among the Patagomans the burdens entailed by reheving 
and protectmg inferiors, lead to abdication Many “born 
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Caciques refuse to have any vassals , as they cost them dear, 
and yield hut little profit" 

Generally, horvever and always where war increases liis 
predominance, the leading woraor begins to he distinguished 
by wealth accruing to him in sundry ways. The supenonty 
which gains him eupremacy implying as it mostly does 
greater skill and energy conduces to accnmnlotion not 
uncommonly as wo have seen, (§ 472) tlie pnmitive chief is 
also the nch man. And this possession of much private 
property grows into a conspicuous attribute when in the 
settled stnlo, land held by tlio coumnnity begins to be appro- 
priated by its more powerful members, Hulem habitually 
become laige landowners. In ancient Esqit there were royal 
lands. Of the pnnutiye Greek king we read tliat “ an ample 
domam is osaigucd to him [1 taken by him] as an oppnr- 
tennneo of his lofty position." And among other peoples in 
later times we find the monarch ownmg groat estates. The 
income hence donvod, contmucs to the last to represent that 
re\cnuo which the political head ongmally hod, when he 
began to bo marked off from the rest only by wome personal 
ment 

Such larger amount of pnmto means os thus usually dis- 
tinguishes tho head man at the outset, angments as successful 
war increasing lus prcdommaucc brings bun an inCTCOsIng 
portion of the spoils of conquered peoples. In earl) stages it 
IS the custom for each wamorlokccp wlmtcver ho personally 
takes in battle wbilo tliat which is taken jointly is m sonio 
cases equally diNidcd, But of course tho chief is opt to get 
an extra slmrc cither by actual capture or bj tho willing 
nunrd of Ins corarodcs or it mai bo bj forcible appropnotion 
And os Ids power grows this forcible oppropriation is jicldwl 
to sometimes taciUj soiuctimca under ]»rotest wo oro 
shown by tho central incident in Uio Jhad Tlirough later 
t-tagf s Ids portion of plunder rO'Liacd beforo division of tlio 
remainder onion,,, followers continues to l>c a ^omco ol 
Tu\cnuc \nd whtru he becomes absolute Uic projmrty taken 
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■from tli*^ ^ I'^'-^onod oiiU liv fiirli porlions as ho 

ill foi '-f'u u'>'c, ntiLTiiUMits liis moans o[ sup- 

p ill <l*'pt mhoit.. ami mainlnimng In^ '^npiemac}* 

To vmiirpt; nf incomo \\Inch mav be classed ns inci- 
<h’!j{ d, J'' ‘:imn]!a}icnn<;lv n'Moil ;i «omcc \\hicli is constant 
"Whon ]‘ro(1«mun.iiu c of llic chtof has liccomc so decided tliafc 
h'* Jp,M- d ho ho;;in‘; to icoohc ]>ropitintoiy presents, 
•w iii't o«o‘i‘.iitiuny and afloiwaids poiiodioally Already m 
§§ , when (ieatin '4 of pic^onts under their ccienio- 

m,d .I'^jK'Ol", 1 ln\e ;£i\eii ilIu‘^lralions , and maii)^ more 
may he added ])e‘'Ciihin" the Icing among the Homeric 
<5roolc‘J, Chnle wntes — “Moico\ei lie iccenes fieqiicnt pie- 
.<ontp, to a\eit his ciimilv, to conciliate his fa\oni, or to 
hu\ oil hi<5 oxaction*^ " So, too, of the piimiLne Germans, 
Ase are told by Tacitus that “it is the custom of the 
stales to hestuw by ■\oluntaiy and indnidual coiitiibutiou. 
on the chief^, a ])iescnt of cattle or of gram, Inch, ■while 
accejited as a compliment, supplies tlieiiM\ ants ” And gifts 
to the luler xoluntarily made to obtain good -will, or prevent 
nil vill, continue to be a source of revenue until quite late 
•stages Among ouisohcs “ duimg the leign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the custom of picsenting Kew Year’s gifts to the 
so\eieign was cniiied to an cxtiaragant height,” and even 
•‘'m the leign of James I the money gifts seem to have been 
.continued for some time ” 

Along -until offeiings of money and goods there go offerings 
of labour Not iriifrequently in primitive communities, it is the 
custom for all to join in building a new”^ house or clearing a plot 
of gioiind for one of their number such benefits being recipro- 
cated Of course the giownng predommance of a political 
head, results in h, more extensive yielding of gratmtous labour 
for Ills benefit, in these and other -u'ays The same motives 
■which prompt gifts to the luler prompt offers of help to him 
inoie than to other persons , and thus the custom of workmg 
for him grows into a usage We read of the village chief 
among the Guaranis that “his subjects cultivated for him 
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•was exacted from dependents local rolers and became 
also a form of tribute to the central ruler , ns instance the 
specified numbers of days work which before the Bevolution 
had to be given by French peasants to the State under the 
name of corr/c 

After presents freely given have passed into presents 
expected and finally demanded, and volunteered help bos 
passed mw exacted service the wav is open for a further 
step Change from the volnntaiy to the compulsory accom 
pnmed as it necessarily is specification of the amounts 
of commodities and 'work required is apt to be followed 
o\entually by substitution of monev pQvmenta. Dnnng 
stages m winch there has not arisen a circulating medium, 
the ruler local or general is paid his revenue in land- In 
■Fiji a chiefs house is supplied with doily food by his depen 
dents and tribute is paid by the chiefs to the king “in yams, 
taro pigs fowls native cloth," In Tahiti, where besides 
supplies derived from * tho hereditary distncto of the reigning 
family " there were “ reqnuations made upon the people " the 
food was generally brought cooked. In early European 
societies too tho expected donations to the ruler continn^ to 
bo made partly in goods animnln clotbes aud voluables of 
all kinds long after money was in use. But tho coniemonco 
botli of giver and receiver prompts commutation, when tho 
vuluos of the presonts looked for have become settled. And 
from kindred causes there also comes as wo linvo seen in a 
provious chapter commutahon of military semens and com 
mutation of labour semcci No matter what its nature that 
which W 08 nt first spoutanoously offered, e>cntunlly becomes 
a defimto sum taken if need K by forco—a tax. 

§ 644 At tho same tlmo bis growing power enables tho 
pohtical head to enforce demands of man) other kinds. 
Kuiopcan liistoncs fnrnish ample proofs. 

Hcsides more settled sonrees of revenue there Iiad, m tlio 
feudal period been established such others as are t)T^ 
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cally illustrated by a statement concernmg the Dulces of 
Normandy in the 12th centuiy. Ihey profited by escheats 
(lands level ting to the monaich in default of posterity of tho 
first baron) , by guardianships and rebefs , by seizme of the 
property of deceased prelates, usurers, excommunicated per- 
sons, suicides, and certain ciimmals, and by treasure-trove 
They were paid for conceded privileges , and for confirmations 
of previous concessions They received bribes when desired 
to do justice , and weie paid fines by those who wished to be 
maintained in possession of property, or to get hberty to 
exercise certam rights In' England, under the Noiman 
kings, there were such other somces of revenue as composi- 
tions paid by heirs before takmg possession, sales of waid- 
ships , sales to male hens ot rights to choose then vives^ 
sales of charters to towns, and subsequent re-sales of such 
charters, sales of permissions to trade, and there was also» 
what was called “ moneyage ” — a shilling paid every three 
years by each hearth to induce the kmg not to debase the 
comage Advantage was taken of every favourable oppor- 
tumty for makmg and enfoicmg a demand , as we see m such 
tacts as that it was customary to mulct a discharged official, 
and that Eichard I “ compelled his father’s servants to re- 
purchase their offices ” 

Showmg us, as such illustrations do, that these arbitral y 
seizures and exactions fi,re numerous and heavy in proportion, 
as the power of the ruler is httle restiamed, the unphcation is- 
that they reach their extreme where the social organization is 
typically mditant Evidence that this is so, was given im 
§ 443 , and m the next chapter, under another head, we shall 
meet with more of it 

' § 545 While, m the ways namea m the foregomg sections, 

there arise dnect taxes, there simultaneously aiise, and 
insensibly diverge, the taxes eventually distmgmshed as 
mdirect These begm as demands made on those who have 
got consideiable quantities of commodities exposed m tiansit, 

c7 
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OT on Bole and of -which parto ongmoUy offer# and became 
are Bubaequently seized as dues e instance the 

■Under other heaclfl 1 have referred to the fanie Revolution, 
traveherB among rude peoples make propitiatory ^der the 
hy treqnent recurrenoe the recepUotJ ot theae gem 
daiicL Nairativea ol recent African explorers coi 
statements of Livingstone, who describes the Portuguese 
among the Quanga people as giving largely because ^ 
did not secure the fnendahip ol these petty duets, 
slaves might be stolen with then loads while paasmg thinta 
the forests and who eaya ot a Balonda chief thatVed 
seemed to regard theae presents as his proper dues, and 
cargo of goods had come by Senhor Pascoal he entered the hoi 
for the purpose ot receiving his share.*' Vanons cases sho^ 
that instead of attemptmg to take all at the nak of a fight the 
head man enters into a compromise under which port is given 
^^thout a tight os instance the habitnnl arrangement with 
Bedonin tubes -which compound fqt robbery of travoUeiB by 
amounts agreed upon ol as instodce the monntom Bhils of 
India, whose chiefs have "seldom much reNenue except 
plunder ” who have oCBcore “ to obtain intormatiou of unpro- 
tected NTllages and traveUers ** and who claim " a dutj on 
goods pQssmg their hills ** apparently a composition accepted 
when those who carry the goods are too strong to bo robbed) 
ynthout danger ^Vhere tbo protection of individuals dependt 
mainly on familj -organizations and clan -organization*, tin 
fcnhjcct 05 well 08 the stranger undefended when awny fron 
lus home similarly becomes Imblo to this qualified bloci 
moil Kow to the local ruler now to tho central ruler 
occording to their respccli\o po^er* no yields up port of lu£ 
goods that possession of tho rest may bo guamutcod him, 
and his cloito* on bujew enforced. TUis state of tilings was* 
illustrated in ancient Mexico -whero — 

** Of »ll the Roodi which were brought Into the nurVet, a 
WM paid In t^boU to the king who v«s emhU i«ut obUg^ 
to tbt mmhanU, axid to fvoteci their ptopeiijr ami thely pertoto. 
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^^^ 5 * i»' tlic icconh of cnrly European peoples. 

, ^ . Kn<Miucol llic pinnitne Gicek kni" consisted of 

(Sth- I'’ — ^presents ■nliich 

, jb,dulit\ wiic at ill'll ])Oi( ions of tlie commodities 
sold At a latfi’ jienod in Grcncc tlieic obtained a 

^ ^ jee tliat laid doubllo-s descended fioin tins “To these 

? » 

.jj [nia^i^'ii lies ol m>nkel‘»] a certain loll or tiibutc \\as 
/ . b\ all llio-o who hiouuhtanv lhini( tosell in tliemaiket” 

t 1 1 J * » ? 

.v\c''tein I’hnupc iiuhicct taxation had a landied on^m 

1<M! , , r 1 1 , , 

e II. Kiel, at the meicy of the inlei wdiose terntoi}" he 

tued, had to ‘^uiiendei pait of his meichandise m con- 

V ' leratioii of hcimj; allowed to pass As feudal loids, swoop- 
ing do^\n iium then castles on mci chants passing along 
neighbouiing loads oi iiaMgable ii\cis, took by force portions 
of vliat they had, when they did not take aU, so their 
su/erains laid hands on what they pleased of caigoes enter- 
ing then polls or passing their fiontieis. then shaies 
gradually becoming deliiied h}'- piecedent In England, 
though tlicie IS no cle.u pioof that the two tuns avhich the 
king took fiom wine-ladcn ships (wine being then the chief 
impoit) w'ns oiiginally an uiiqunlilied seizure , yet, smee tins 
quantity was called “the king’s piisage” we have good 
reason for suspecting that it waas so , and that though, after- 
wards, the king’s officer gave something in return, tins, being 
at his option, V as hut uommal The veiy name “ customs,” 
eventually applied to commuted payments on imports, pomts 
back to a pieceding time when this yielding up of portions 
of cargoes had become established by usage Confirmation 
of tins lufeience is furnished by the fact that internal tradeis 
weie thus dealt with So late as 1309 it was complained 
“ that the officers appomtpd to take ai tides for the king’s use 
in fau-s and markets, took moie than they ought, and made 
a profit of the surplus ” 

Speaking generally of indirect taxes, we may say that 
arising when the power of the ruler becomes sufficient to 
change gifts mto exactions, they at fiist differ fiom other 

37 * 
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eiactions simply in this, that they are enforced on occnsIorLS 
when the subject is more than nsuoUy at the rulers mercy, 
either because he is exposing commodities for sale where 
they can be easily found and a share token or becanse he is 
transfemng them from one part of the territory to another 
and con bo readily stopped and o portion demanded > or 
because he is bnnging commodities mto the territory and 
can have them laid hands on at one of the few places of 
convement entrance. The shares appropriated by the mler 
onginolly in kind are early commnted into money where 
the commoditifia are ench as bv reason of qnantitv or dis- 
tance, he cannot consume instance the load penny payable 
at the pits mouth on each waggon load to the old English 
longs. And the claim cornea to be eumlnrly commuted m 
other cases os fast as mcreaemg trade brmga a more abundant 
circulating medium and a greater qnantitv of produced and 
imported commodiUea the demanded portions of which it 
becomes more difficult to transport and to utilize. 

§ 546 Ifo great advantage would bo gamed by hero going 
into details The foregoing general facts appear to bo all that 
it IS needful for us to note 

From the outset the growth of revomie has like tlmt growth 
of the political headship which it accompanies been directly 
or mdircctly a result of war Tlio property of conquered 
enemies at first goods caltlo prisoners and at a later 
stage land, coming in larger sharo to the leading warrior 
increases his predominance. To secure Ills good will whW* 
it u now important to do propitiatory presents and Ivolp m 
labour arc given and these as his power further grows 
become pcnodic and compuU^wj hloklng hfm more despotic 
at the same time tlmt it ougnients his kingdom continuance 
of this process increases his ohilitj to enforce contnbu 
tions alike from his onginal subjects and from tnbutariM 
while tlie necessity for supplies now to defend his klng^Iom 
to m\-adc odjicont kingdoms is c\cr made tlic plea for 
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increasin" Ins demands of est?'1jiishcd kinds and for makinir 
new ones TJndei stiess of the .alleged needs, portions of 
their goods aie taken fiom subjects whenever thejnre ex- 
posed to view for puiposes of exchange And as the pnnntive 
piesents of pioperty and labour, once voluntaiy and vaiiable, 
bub becoming compulsory and periodic, are eventually com- 
muted into diiect taxes , so these poitions of the tiadei’s 
goods vhich were oiigmally given foi permission to tiade and 
then seized as of light, come eventually to be transfoimed 
into percentages of value paid as tolls and duties 

But to the last as at hist, and undei fiee governments as 
imdei despotic ones, wai contmues to be tne usual leasou tor 
imposing new taxes or increasmg old ones , at the same time 
that the coeicive oigamzation in past times de\ eloped b}'’ 
war, continues to be the means of exacting tliem. 
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there is given the indirect md of all who cannot fight Su|>- 
IKismg them otherwise emulnr those communities will sur 
vive m wluoh the efibrta of combatants ore m he greatest 
degioe seconded by those of non-combatnuts In a purely 
militant society therefore individuals who do not bear arms 
Juivo to spend their lives in furthering the mfunCenanco of 
those who do “Wliotber os happens at first the non com 
Ixitnnts are exclusively the women, or whether os Imppenb 
later the class inclndos enslaved captives or whether as 
hapiiens later still it mclndea serfs the implication is tho 
some. For if of two societies equal in other respects tho 
first wholly anbordmates its workers in this wnj while tho 
workers in the second one nllon ed to retam for thomseh es 
the produce of their labour or moro of it than is needful for 
maintainmg them then in the second the wTimors not 
othorwife supported or supported less fully than they miglit 
else bo will have partmlly to support tbemiclves and will bo 
so much tho less a\ailQble for war purposes Hcnco in tho 
struggle for enstonco between such societies it must nsoallv 
happen that the first will i-anquish the second. The social 
t\q>e produced by tam\ nl of tho fittest, ^nll bo one in winoli 
tlio fighting part includes nil ^ho can hoar arms and bo 
trusted witli arms nlule tho rcmainm^ part serves slmpl} ns 
a jicrmancnt commis^naL 

An obnous implication of a signincauco to bo liorcaflor 
lx)mto<l out, 18 that the non-comhaUnt part, occupied m sup- 
iwrllng tho combatant part, cannot with ad\*antago to tho 
self preserving poi\-cr of the socictt incrcavi iHjyond the hunt 
at 'uluch it cfilcicntl} fulRls its purpose. lor otherwise 
some who might Iw fighters ore suixirnuoiis workers and tho 
fijitliig i>owor of tho socictj n inado 1 cm than it might be 
Hence m tho militant tj’pe the tendency is for tlio 1 <h1v of 
^varTlo^s to bi*ar tho largest pmctirnhlo ratio to the Uh 1> of 
vorkers- 


5 ojO Giitn two societies of wliitli the members oru all 
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pitlier Yrnniors or those wlio supply the needs of Y^aniors, 
and, otliei things ec[ual, supremacy will he gained hy that in 
Y Inch the effoi ts of all are most effectually combined In 
open Yarfare joint action tiiumphs over individual action. 
j\Iilitary history is a histoiy of the successes of men tiained 
to move and fight in concert 

Hot only must there be in the fighting pait a combmation 
such that the poYers of its units may be concentiated, but 
theie must be a combination of the subseivient part with it 
If the tYO aie so sepaiated that thej’’ can act mdependently, 
the needs of the fighting pait y^iU not be adequately met If 
to be cut off from a tempoiaij’- base of opeiations is danger- 
ous, still more dangerous is it to be cut off from the per- 
manent base of operations , namely that constituted by the 
body of non-combatants This has to be so connected with the 
body of combatants that its services may be fully available Evi- 
dently, therefore, development of the mihtant type mvolves a 
close binding of the society mto a whole As the loose group 
of savages yields to the solid phalanx, so, other tlungs equal, 
must the society of yEicIi the parts are but feebly held 
together, yield to one in winch they are held together by 
stiong bonds 

§ 551 Eut m proportion as men aie compelled to co- 
operate, their self-prompted actions are lestramed By as 
much as the unit becomes merged in the mass, by so much 
does he lose his individuahty as a unit And this leads us 
to note the several ways in which evolution of the mihtant 
type entails subordination of the citizen 

His life IS not his own, but is at the disposal of his society. 
So long as he lemains capable of bearing arms lie has no 
alternative but to fight Y'hen called on , and, where mihtancy 
IS extreme, he cannot return as a vanquished man under 
penalty of death. 

Of course, with this there goes possession of such hberty 
only as mihtary obligations allow. He is fiee to pursue his 
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largo, oro in constant antegonism -with surronnimj 

gtonpa If there does not already exist -within any gronp so 
circtunstancod, an agency for producing some necessary 
articlo, inability to obtain it from \nthont -will lead to tbo 
cstabliflbtnent of an agency for obtaining it -witbiiL 

"Whence it follows that the desire “ not to be dependent on 
foreigners ” is one appropriate to the militant type of soaety 
So long as there is constant danger that the supplies of 
needful things denved from other countnea will be cut off by 
the breaking out of hosUhtiee it is imperative that there 
shall be nuuntainod a power of producing these suppliee at 
home and that to this end the required structures shall be 
maintained* Hence there is a manifest direct relation 
between militant activities and a proteobonist pohcjy 

§ 668 And now hanng observed the traits which may bo 
expected to establish themselvea by eumval of the fittest 
during the struggle for emstence among societies, let us 
observe how these traits are displayed in actual societies 
Bimilar in respect of thoir militnncy but otberwiso dissimilar 

Of course in stonll pn-mitivo groups, howo\‘cr wnrliho they 
may be we must not looh for moro than rude outlines of tho 
structure proper to the militaut type. Being loosely aggro 
gated defluito arrangement of their parts can bo canied but 
to a small extent Still so for as it goes tho ovidcmco is to 
tho point The fact that habihiall) tlio fighting bodj is co- 
citcnsUo with tho adult male population, is so familiar tliat 
no lUostrations aro needed. An cqunll} fomilinr fact is tliot 
the women, occupying a sonllo position do all tho nnshHIctl 
labour and bear the burdens with whicli Tony bo joined tlie 
fact Hint not unfrcqnenll^ during war they cany tho supplies 
as in Asia among the Bhils and Klionda, as in Polynesia 
among tlio ^*ow Caledonians and Sandwich Islanders, os in 
America among tho Comanches ilundmcus, Patagonlain 
their oflko as forming tho permanent oommlssnnntltclDg thus 
clearly shown. sec loo that -whero tho coala\ing of 
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'Captives has aiisen, these also serve to support and aid the 
■combatant class , acting during peace as producers and during 
war joining the women in attendance on the army, as among 
the Nev Zealanders, or, as among the Malagasy, bemg then 
exclusively the earners of provisions, &c Again, in these 
liist stages, as in later stages, we aie shown that private 
claims are, in the mihtant type, over-ridden by pubhc claims. 
The life of each man is held subject to the needs of the 
group , and, by implication, his freedom of action is similarly 
held So, too, with Ins goods , as instance the remark made 
of the Biar.ihan Indians, that personal property, recognized 
but to a hmited extent duimg peace, is scarcely at all recog- 
nized during war, and as instance Hear ne’s statement con- 
-ceiiiing ceitain hyperborean tribes of North America when 
ubout to make war, that “ property of every kmd that could 
be of general use now ceased to be private ” To which add 
the cardinal truth, once more to be repeated, that where no 
pohtical subordination exists war imtiates it Tacitly or 
oveitly a chief is temporarily acknowledged, and he gams 
permanent power if war continues Erom these beg innin gs 
■of the mihtant type v/hich small groups show us, let us pass 
to its developed forms as shown in larger groups 

“ The army, or, what is nearly synonymous, the nation of 
Dahome,” to quote Burton’s words, furmshes us with a good 
■example the excessive mihtancy bemg mdicated by the fact 
that the loyal bedroom is paved with skulls of enemies 
Here the king is absolute, and is regarded as supernatural m 
■character — ^he is the “ spirit and of course he is the religious 
head — he ordams the priests He absorbs m himself all 
powers and aU rights “ by the state-law ot Dahome . all 
men are slaves to the lang” He ‘As heir to all his subjects,” 
and he takes from hvmg subjects whatever he likes When 
we add that theie is a frequent killing of victims to carry 
messages to the other woild, as well as occasions on which 
numbois are sacrificed to supply deceased kmgs with attend- 
■ants, we are shown that hfe, hberty, and property, are at the 
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Yncas, •whose imbjects ■were remoto m blood from tliese llio 
ancient Egyptian empire peopled by yet other meea the- 
oommunity of the Spartans agam nnHke m tbe type of its- 
men, and the existing Bnasian nation mode np of Slavs end 
Tatars, ■we have before ns coses m which snch similanties of 
social structure os exists cannot be ascribed to inbentanco of 
a common character by the aociftl nmts. The immense 
contmflts between the popnlations of these s6\ eral societies, 
too varying from millions at the one extreme to thousands at 
the other negative the supposition that tlieir common etruo- 
tnrol traits are consequent on suo. Nor can it he supposed 
that likenesses of conditions in respect of climate, surface 
soil flora, fauna, or likenesses of habits caused by sudi 000 * 
ditiona can have had anything to do with the likenesses of 
OTganixaUon m these societies for tlieir respectivo Imhitata 
present numerous madeed tmlikenesses. Sadi traits as tliey 
one and oil exhibit not ascnbable to any other cause must 
thus bo ascribed to tbo liabitual mihtancy choractcnstio of 
them all. Tho results of induction alono would go far to 
■warrant this ascription and it is fully •warranted by tlidr 
correspondonco ■witn tho results of deduction os set forth 
abas'll. 

5 66t) Any rcmaimng donbls must dlsoppear on observing 
how contmued inilitanc) is followed by further doi olopment 
of tho militant organization Tlireo lUnstratious will suffice 

^V^lcn dunng Ilomnn conquests tbo tondenej for tli^ sue 
cessful genoral to becomo despot rcpcatcdlj dl^pln'ctl fitiolJy 
took cfrcct~-whcn Iho title tmpmifor mihtsrv in Its i»n]imr> 
meaning became tho title for Uio civil ruler shoning us on n 
higher platform tlmt genesis of political hcadsluj* out ol mill 
tary headship aasiblo from tho beginning — when os usually 
Ivappcns an increasingly divino character was acquinxl by 
llio cisll ruler ns shown in tho assumption of tho sicKti 
name Augustus as well as In tho growth of on actual womldp 
of him thcru simultaneously became more pronounced those 
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fill tiler traits lyliich cliaracteiize the nuhtant type in its 
developed foim Practically, if not nominally, the other 
'pov’ers of the State were absorbed by him In the words of 
Piiniy, he had — 

“ The right of proposing, that is, of making laws , of receiving and 
trj’ing appeals, t e the supi erne juiisdiction , of arresting by the tribu- 
nitian veto every measure and every sentence, i e of puttmg his will m 
opposition to the laws And magistrates , of summoning the senate or the 
jieople and presiding over it, t e of directing the electoral assemblies as 
he thought fit And these preiogatives he Avill have not for a smgle 
year but for life , not in Eome only but throughout the empire > 
not shared with ten colleagues, but exercised by himself alone , l^tly, 
without any account to render, since he never resigns his office ” 

Along with these changes went an increase in the number 
and definiteness of social divisions The Emperor — 

“ Placed between himself and the masses a multitude of people regu- 
larly classed by categories, and pded one above the other m such a way 
that this hierarchy, pressing with all its weight upon the masses under- 
neath, held the people and factious mdividuals powerless What 
remained of the old patrician nobihty had the foremost rank m the city,. 

below it came the senatorial nobdity, half hereditary , below that 
the moneyed nobility or equestrian order — ^three aristocracies super- 
posed* The sons of senators formed a class mtermediate between, 

the senatorial and the equestrian order In the 2nd century the 
senatorial famihes fonned an hereditary nobihty with privileges ” 

At the same time the administrative orgamzation was greatly 
extended and compbeated 

“ Augustus created a large number of new offices, as the supermtend- 
ence of public works, roads, aqueducts, the Tiber-bed, distribution of, 
com to the people He also created numerous offices of procurators 
for the financial administration of the empire, and m Eome there were 
1,060 municipal officers ” 

The structural character proper to an army spread in a double 
way mibtary ofiicers acquired civil functions and function- 
aries of a civil kind became partially mibtary The magis- 
trates appomted by the Emperor, tendmg to replace those 
appointed by the people, had, along with their civd authority, 
mibtary authority , and while “ under Augustus the prefects 
of the pretonum were only military chiefs, they gradually 
possessed themselves of the whole cml authority, and finaUy 
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tho time of the Abh4 Brantfimo, the rpint ^ras snch that that 
ecdesiaatic enjoining on hifl nepheus by hifl mil to avenge 
Any nnredressed monga done to him in lus old age eaya of 
himaelf — I may boost and I thaid. God for it, that I never 
^received an injury mthout homg revenged on the author of 
it.’’ That where militancy is active revenge private os well 
oa public, becomes a duty is well shown, at the present time 
among the llontenegnns — a people who have been at war 
with the Tnrha for centuries Bans le Montenegro says 
Bon(5 "on dira dun homme dune nahie [don] ayont tudun 
individu d uno autre Cette nahie nous doit une t^te, et fl. 
fant que cetto dctte £Oit ac^mtt^ cor qni ne se v engo pas ne 
€6 sanctifie pas." 

"Where activity in destroying ononnes is chronic destruc- 
tiou will become a source of pleoBure where success m sub- 
duing fellow men is above all thln^ honoured there •ni’iII 
arise delight in the forable exercise of mastery and with 
pnde in spoflmg the vanquished will go disregard for tho 
rights of property at large. As it is incredible that men 
ebould be courageous in face of foes and cowardly in face of 
friends so it is incrediblo that tho oUicr fechngs fostered 
by perpetual conflicts abroad should not come into play 
at home. Wo have just seen tlmt with tho pursuit of 
vougeance outside the society there goes tho pursuit of ven- 
geance inside tho society, and whatever other habits of 
thought and action constant war necessitates, must show 
their eflects on tho social life at large, iocts from ^*nnou3 
places and times prove that in militant communities tho 
claims to life liberty and projMirt} arc litUo regarded- Tlio 
Daliomans warlike to tho extent tl^t both sexes arc womors 
and by whom sUn o-hunllng invasions are or were annually 
undertaken " to furnish funds for tho royal exchequer'* show 
their bloodthirstiness bv their annual customs ** at winch 
mulutodlnons victims are publicly slaughtered for tho popu 
Lj gralificaUon. Tlio Fijians again hlghlj militant m llwir 
ccUviUcs end type of orgonUatioa who dUplai tlieirrccllcu 
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Tiess of life not onl}’- by kiUing their own people' for cannibal 
feasts, but by destroying immense numbers of their infants 
and by samihcmg victims on such tiivial occasions as launch- 
ing a new canoe, so much applaud ferocity that to commit a 
minder is a glory. Early records of Asiatics and Europeans 
show us the like relation. What accounts there are of the 
primitive ]\Iougols, who, when united, massacred western 
peoples wholesale, show us a chionic leign ot violence, both 
■within and without their tribes , while domestic assassma- 
tions, which fiom the beginning have characterized the null— 
tant Turks, continue to characteiize them down to our owm 
day In proof that it was so with the Greek and Latm races 
it suffices to instance the slaughter of the two thousand helots- 
by the Spartans, whose brutahty was habitual, and the 
murder of large numbers of suspected citizens by jealous 
Ptoman emperors, who also, like their subjects, mamfesteci. 
their love of bloodshed in their arenas That where 

life is httle regarded there can be but httle regard for liberty,, 
follows necessarily Those who do not hesitate to end another’s 
activities by kilhng him, will stdl less hesitate to restram his 
activities by holdmg him in bondage ]\lditant savages, 
whose captives, when not eaten, are enslaved, habitually show- 
us this absence of regard for fellow-men’s freedom, which 
characterizes the members of militant societies m generak 
How httle, under the o egvnic of war, more or less markedly 
displayed in all early historic societies, tbeie was any sen- 
timent agamst depriving men of their hberties, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that even in the teachings of 
primitive Christiamty there was no express condemnation of 
slavery Hatuially the hke holds with the right of 

property Where mastery estabhshed by force is honourable, 
claims to possession by the weaker aie hkely to be httle 
respected by the stronger In Fiji it is considered chief-hke 
to seize a subject’s goods, and theft is virtuous if undis- 
covered Among the Spartans “ the ingemous and success- 
ful pilfeier gamed applause with his booty ” In medueval 
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development there are fandrunental similanties of the kinds 
above inferred h pnon. Modem Dahomey and Russia, as 
■well as ancient Peru, Egypt and Sparta, exemplify that 
owning of tho individual by the State in life liberty and 
goods which IS proper to a social system adapted for war 
And that with changes further fitting a society for worliko 
activities there spread throngboatitonoflicialism, a dictation 
and a superintendence akm to those under which soldiers 
live we are shown by imperial Rome, by imperial Gorman), 
and by England smce its late aggressiNS actinties. 

Lastly comes the evidence furnished by the adapted cha 
rooters of the men who compose mfliLont societies. Making 
success in war the highest glory they ore led to identify good 
ness with bravery and strength, Reiengo becomes a sacred 
duty with them and acting at homo on the law of rotalmtion 
which they act on abroad they aimilarl) at home os abroad 
are ready to sacnfico others to self their sympathies con 
tmually deadened during war cannot be acti\‘e dnnng peace. 
They must have a patnotism which regards tho tnumpU of 
their society as tho supreme end of action , they must pos 
seas tho loyalty whence flows obedience to authonly and 
tlmt tlioy may bo obedient they must ha^o abundant fmtli. 
With faith in authority and consequents readiness to bo 
directed naturally goes relatively littlo pnwor of initiation 
Tlio liabit of scemg ovxrytldng olllcially controlled fosters tho 
bclicfthnt oQlclfll control is overywhero needful, while acourso 
of life which makes personal cousafion familiar and ncgnli\*os 
crponcncc of impersonal causationj produces au luabllit) to 
conceive of nuv social processes as earned on under self 
regulating arrangements. And these tinlts of individual 
nature needful concomitants os wo ace of the militant type 
are those which u o obsen c lu tbo laembeta of actual militant 
societies. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL TYPE OP SOCIETY 

§ 502 Having nearly always to defend themselves against 
external enemies, while they have to carry on internally the 
processes of sustentation, societies, as lemaiked in the last 
chapter, habitually present us with mixtures ol the sti ucture^ 
adapted to these diverge ends Disentanglement is not e^y 
According as either structure predominates it ramifies through 
the other instance the fact that where the mihtant^pe is 
much developed, the worker, ordmaiily a slave, is/no more 
fiee than the soldier, while, wheie the industiml type is 
much developed, the soldier, wolunteermg on specified teims, 
acquires m so far the position of a fiee woiker In the one 
case the system of status, pi oper to the fighting pait, pervades 
the working part , while in the other the system of contract, 
proper to the working part, affects the fighting part Especi- 
ally does the organization adapted foi wai obscure that 
adapted for industry While, as we have seen, the militdiit 
type as theoretically constructed, is so far displayed m many 
societres as to leave no doubt about its essential nature, tlie 
industiial type has its traits so hidden by those of the still- 
domiuant militant type, that its nature is novheie moie than 
very partially exemphfied Saying thus much to exclude 
expectations which cannot be fulfilled, it v ill be well also to 
exclude certain probable misconceptions 

In the fust place, industrialism must not be confounded 
with industnousness Though the membeis of an ludustiiaUy- 
oiganized society aie habitually mdustiious, and aie, indeed, 
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of t.Tita phraa© commonly conceived, that a more epecifio state- 
ment meat be made. Justice then as here to be understood, 
means preservution of the nonnal connenons between acts 
and results — thp obtainment by each of os much benefit oa 
his efforts ore equ. valent to-~no more and no less. Living 
and working -mthm the restraints imposed by one another s 
presence justice requires that individuala bhall seNeraliy 
take the consequences 6f their conduct, neither increased nor 
decreased. The superior shall have the good of his supenonty 
and the inferior the evil of his infenority A veto is there- 
fore put on all public action which abstracts &om some men 
part of the advantages they have earned and awards to other 
men odvontoges they ha\^not earned 

That from the dovelopal industrial type of society there 
arc excluded nil forms of commiimstio distnbutioD the inevi- 
table trait of which fe that they tend to equalise the livoe of 
good and bad idle and diligent, is readily proved. For when 
the struggle for onstonce between societies by war having 
ceased there remains only the industrial struggle for existence 
the final simival and spread must be on tho port of thoso 
societies which produce tho largest number of tho beat indi 
viduals — individuals best adapted forlifo in tho industnnl state. 
Suppose two societies, otherwise equal In one of which tho supc- 
nor are allowed to retiun for thdr own benefit and tho benefit 
of thoir offspring tho entire proceeds of tlielr labour but in 
tho other of which tho supenor have taken from them part of 
these proceeds for the benefitof tho infenor and their offspnng 
Evidently tho supenor will thnvc and multiply more in tlio 
first tlian in tho second. A greater number of tho beat 
clnldrcn will l)o reared m tho first, and o^xntually it will 
outgrow the second. It must not bo inferred that private and 
xoluntoiyaid to tho infcnor is negatived but only public 
end enforced aid. Imtcxcr cfTccta the sympatliics of tho 
better for tho worse spontancouslj produce cannot of conrso 
be intcrlcrotlwith and wUl on the whole bo iK'ncficiah For 
vrhUc on the aNtrogc, tho better will not cairj such efiorts so 
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inr n<; to impede llicir own multiplication, they will caiTy 
tlicin f/n enough to initig.ite the ill-lortunes of the woise with- 
■ouo Indpiiig them to multiply. 

§ ."(Gfi Othoiwi'^c icgnided, this system under uhich the 
oHoiUs ol c.icli hung neitlici moic noi less than their iiatuial 
lelurn^;, is the S3slem of contiact 

AVe lia\e seen tliat the rajnnc of status is m all wa3s 
piopei to the militant t3'pe It is the concomitant of that 
-graduated suboidination 113 uhich the combined action of a 
lighting l)od3 is achiCNcd, anduhich must pel vade the fighting 
societ3’- at laigc to insmc its coiporate action Undei this 
ii'fpmc, the lelatioii betucen laboui and pioduce is traveiseu 
1)3 authoril3’’ As 111 thcaim3', the food, clothing, &c, received 
b3' each soldiei aie not diicct letuins foi uoik done, but aie 
.aibitiaiil3’’ appoiLioncd, ^^hlle duties aie aibitranlY enfoiced, 
so throughout the icst of the militant society, the superior 
<lictates the laboui and assigns such shaie oi the letuius as 
lie pleases Hut as, witli declining militanc3’’ and growing 
industiialisin, tlic powei and lange of authoiity decrease 
•while uncontiolled action incieases, the lelation of contract 
becomes geneial , and in the fully-developed indu&tiial type 
at becomes univei saL 

Uudei this univeisal 1 elation of contiact when en[uitabl3'’ 
administered, theie aiises that adjustment of benefit to effoit 
winch tlic airangements of the industrial society have to 
achieve If each as pioducer, distributor, nianageij advisei, 
teacher, or aider of other hind, obtains from Ins fellows such 
payment for his service as its value, determmed by the 
demand, warrants, then there results that conect appoi- 
tiouiiig of reward to merit which ensures the prosperity of 
the supeiioi 

§ 569 Again changing the point of view, we see tliat 
whereas pubhc control m the militant tj^e is both positively 
regulative and negatively legidative, in the mdustiial type it 
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DifRculties meet us when turning to Civilized pocietie^ 
peek in them for tnuta of the indnatnal type. Consoli- 
dated and orgnmied as ther have all been by wots actively 
earned on throughout the ember ponods of their exietenec, 
and mostly continued down to recent times and having 
Biraultaneonsly been developing within themseli es organiza- 
tions for producing and distributing commodities, which lm^o• 
little by little become contrasted with those pre/per to mili- 
tant activities the two are e\ervwheTe presented so mingled, 
that clear separation of the 6rst from the last is, ns said at 
tlio outset scarcely practicable. Kndicnlly opposeil however 
Qfl 18 compulsory cooperation the organizing pnnciple of the 
imbtant type to voluntarj cooperation the orgnnizmg prin- 
ciple of the indufflnal type, wc ma} by observing the decline 
of mstitutioas exhibiting the one recognize, by implication 
the growth of institutions exhibiting the other Hence if in. 
pai>8iiig from the 6r»t states of civilized nations in which war 
18 the business of life, to states in winch hostilities are but 
occasional vre simultaneously pass to states in vincli tlie- 
ownership of ilio indmdnal by his society is not so con- 
stant!} and strenuously enforced in winch the subjection of 
milk to rank is mitigated in winch political rule is no longer 
autocratic in which the regulation of citizens lives is dimi- 
nished in range and ngour while the protection of tliem is 
increased wo arc h} implication shown the traita of a de- 
veloping industnnl t>pD. Compansons of Bcvcml Kinds 
dixcloso results which unxlo In rcnfjdng tins trulln 

Take first the broa<l contrast between tlio earl} condition 
of the more civilized European nations at large and tlioir 
later condition. Selling out from tho dissolution of the 
Ionian empire wc oliscrvc that for man} c nturies dniln^ 
which conflicts vrero effecting consolidations and dissolutions, 
and rc*consolidations in endless \nncl} such energies as 
were not dircetlj devoted to war were dcvot^sl to llltlo els4» 
limn supporting iIk* orpuiirations which camwl on war tiio 
Working pirt of each coiumunity did not exivt for its own 
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saVo, l)ut for the ‘^ake of the figliting paifc AVlnle militancy 
A\a<5 tlni*? high and indiislnalism undeveloped, the reign of 
vnpeiioi slrcngtii, continually being established by’societies 
one ON 01 another, was equally displayed w’lthin each society 
h'loni ‘^laNOs and seifs, through vassals of diffeient grades up- 
to dukes and kings, there was an enfoiced suboidmation by 
which the individualilics of all weie gieatly lestricted And 
at the ‘^anie time that, to cany on evternal aggiession or 
le'sistance, the ruling powei in each gioup sacrificed the- 
3)Cisonal claims of its members, the function of defending its- 
mcmbeis fiom one anothei was m but small degice dischai^ed 
by it: they weie left to defend themselves If ivitli 

these tmits of Euioiiean societies in medioBval times, w'e com- 
})aie then tiaits in modem times, we see the following 
essential difleiences Fust, with the foimation of nations 
covering laige areas, the peipetual w'ais within each area, 
have ceased , and though the w’ais betw^een nations wliicli 
from time to time occui are on largei scales, they aie less 
iiequLiit, and they aie no longer the business of all fieemen. 
Second, theie has giowm up in each countiy a relatively laige 
poimlation wdiich caiiies on production and distribution for 
its own maintenance, so that w'heieas of old, the working 
pait existed for the benefit of the fighting pait, now the 
lighting part exists mainly foi the benefit of the wmrking 
part — exists ostensibly to piotect it in the quiet puisuit of 
its ends Thud, the system of status, having undei some of 
its foims disappeaied and under otheis become gieatly miti- 
gated, has been almost universally replaced by the system of 
contract Only among those who, by choice or by consenp- 
tion, are incorporated in the military organization, does the 
system of status in its ]irimitive iigour still hold so long 
as they remain m this organization Fourth, with this de- 
crease of compulsory coopeiation and increase of voluntaiy 
coopeiation, theie have diminished or ceased many minor 
restiamts over individual actions Men aie less tied to their 
localities than they weie, they aie not obliged to profess 
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•during tte "vm period "wiiicli extended from 1775 to 1816 
tind during the subsequent pemod of pcaca At the end of 
the last century and the b^(inning of this, ro\ ersion towards 
•ownership of the individual 1^ the society hod gone a long 
-way “ To statesmen, the State, as a unit, was all in all and 
it IS reolly difflcnlt to find any evidence that tho people were 
thought of at all except m the relation of obedience.” “ The 
Government regarded the pcoplo with httle other view than 
-ns a taxable and soldier yielding nm^” "While tlie mihtant 
part of the community had greatly aeveloped the mdnstnol 
part hod approached towards the condition of a permanent 
oommiasanat. By conscription and by press gangs was 
earned to a rdatiiely vast extent that saenfico of the Litixon 
in life and liberty which war entails and the claims to 
property wore trenched on by merciless ta.xation weighing 
■down the middle dosses so gnevously that they had greatly 
to lower their rate of living, while tlie people at largo were 
80 distressed /parti) no doubt by bod harvoata) tliat hun 
<lreds oto nettles and other weeds." ^Vith these major aggros 
eions upon tlie individual hv tho State, ncut numerous 
minor aggressions Irrcapomuble agents of tlio otecutiio 
were ompoworod to anppress pubhc meetings and seize thoir 
leaders death being tho punishment for those who did not 
disperse when ordered, labrancs and iicw^s rooms could not 
bo opened witliout hccnce and it was pciml to loud Ixwks 
without permission, Tlicro wore "strenuous attempts iiiado 
to silonco the press ” and booksellers danxl not publish woiks 
by obnoxious authors. "Spies were paid w Uncases were 
Buhomed juries wero jiacke*! and tlio hahttis corjyits Act l*cin^ 
'Constantl) suspended the Ciown liad tlio power of ihijmwn 
ing without inquhy and snlhout linnUition." "W lulo thn 
Go\cmmrnt taxed and cocrccil and rcslramod tho citizen to 
•lids extent it* protection of him was incfllcicnL Jt is tmu 
that the x>cnal code was made more extcnsii t nn J nmro *e\ cie 
The definition of treason wn ciilarg^sl and nnincrous off mwi 
were made capital Mhicb were nut capital Ufjn., to that 
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tlieie "was a ‘Wast and absurd variety of offences for winch 
men and women were sentenced to death by the score ” there 
was “ a devihsh levity in dealing with human hfe ” But at 
the same time there was not aninciease, but rather a decrease, 
of security As says Mi Pike in his Sistoiy of Ciime %n 
England, “ it became apparent that the greater the strain of 
the conflict the gieater is the danger of a reaction towaids 
violence and lawlessness ” Turn now to the opposite 

picture After recovery from the piostration winch prolonged 
wars had left, and after the dying away of those social pei- 
tuibations caused by impoveiishment, there began a revival of 
traits proper to the mdustrial type Coercion of the citizen 
by the State decreased in vaiious ways Voluntary enhst- 
ment replaced compulsoiy mditary service , and there dis- 
appeared some minor lestramts over personal fieedom, as- 
instance the repeal of laws which foibade artizans to tiaveL 
where they pleased, and which mterdicted trades-umons- 
With these manifestations of greater respect for personal 
freedom, may be jomed those shown m the amelioration of the 
penal code, the public whipping of females bemg first 
abohshed , then the long list of capital offences bemg reduced 
until there finally remained but one , and, eventually, the pilloiy 
and imprisonment for debt being abohshed Such penalties 
on rehgious independence as lemained disappeared , first by 
removal of those directed against Protestant Dissenters, and 
then of those whicli weighed on Cathohcs, and then of 
some winch told specially against Quakers and Jews By 
the Parhamentary Eeform Bill and the Mulucipal Eeforia 
BiU, vast numbeis were removed from the subject classes 
to the goveimng classes Interferences with the business- 
tiansactions of citizens were diminished by allowmg fiee 
trade m bulhon, by permitting j'oint-stock banks, by abohsh- 
mg multitudmous restrictions on the importation of com- 
modities — leaving eventually but few which pay duty Moie- 
ovei while there and kmdred changes, such as the removal 
of restrainmg burdens on the press, decreased tlie impedi- 
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extend to tlio otlier ■world ns it is oven now supposed to do 
lu Cluna, boa bad no parallel in tbo Weit but atiU among 
Euro^iean peoples m post times that confidence in the soldier 
king essential to the militant type displayed itself among 
other ways in exaggerated conceptions of bis ability to rectify 
mischiefs achieve benefits and arrange tilings os lie ^nllcd. 
If we cotdparo present opinion among ourselves with opinion 
in early days we find a deebne in theso credulous oipecta 
tions. Though^ during the late retrogrudo movement towanls 
mibtoncy State-power has been invoked for -vanous ends 
and faith in it has increased yet, np to the commencement 
of this reaction a great change hod taken place in the other 
-direction. After the repudiation of a Statc-cnforcod creed 
there came a denial of the States capacity for dotonmning 
religious truth and a growmg movement to relieve it from 
■the function of religious teoclung hold to bo alike needless 
nnd injunous. Long ago it had ceased to bo thought fliat 
< ovemment could do any good by rogulntiDg people s food, 
clothmg and domestic hobita, and over the mnlUtudnious 
processes earned on by producers and distributors, constitut 
ing immensely tho larger port of our social activities wo no 
longer behove that legislative dictation n bcuoftcioL Morc- 
o\ or every newspaper hy its criticisms on the acta of rrdmstcra 
and tlio conduct of tho House of Commons hcLrays tlio 
diminished faitli of ciUxcns in tlicir rulers. !Nor is it only 
by contrasts between past and present among oursohes tliat 
we arc hbown this trait of a more developed industnal state 
It IS shown b) kindred conlmsU between opinion here niul 
opinion abroad. Tlio speculations of social reformerH in 
France and m Oermonj pro\o that the hope fer benefits to 
1)0 achieved h} Stalo^igcncj is fur hi^lior with them Umii 
with US, 

\long ^Ith deertrase of lo\altr and concomitant deerra oof 
faith iu tho jokers of povcmuicnls In^ dccnnso ot 

l>atnotnm — ]>ntrioliin> tlwt is under iti orulnal f »nn To 
lie-ht fur km" and country '* Is an ambition ubicb now a 
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dnys occupies but a small space in men’s minds , and tbougb 
there is among ns a majoiity whose sentiment is represented 
by the exclamation — “ Our countr)’’, right or wrong ' ” yet 
tlicie are laige numbers whose desire for human welfare at 
large, so fai ovenides their desire for national prestige, that 
they object to saciificmg the first to the last The spirit of 
self-criticism, which in simdry respects leads us to make un- 
favourable comparisons between oiu’selves and our contmental 
neighbours, leads us more than heretofore to blame ourselves 
for wioug conduct to weaker peoples The many and stiong 
reprobations of our dealings with the Afghans, the Zulus, and 
the Eoers, show that theie is a large amount of the feelmg 
lepiobated by the “ Jingo ’’-class as unpatriotic 

That adaptation of individual nature to social needs, which, 
in the militant state, makes men glory m war and despise 
lieaceful pursiuts, has paitially brought about among us a 
converse adjustment of the sentiments The occupation of 
the soldier has ceased to be so much honoured, and that of 
the civihan is more honomed During the forty years’ peace, 
the popular sentiment became such that “ soldiering ” was 
spoken of contemptuously, and those who enhsted, habitually 
the idle and the dissolute, were commonly regarded as havmg 
completed their disgrace Similarly m America before the 
late cnul war, such small military gatherings and exercises as 
from time to time occurred, excited general ridicule Mean- 
while we see that labours, bodily and mental, useful to self 
and others, have come to be not only honourable but in a 
considerable degree imperative In America the adverse 
comments on a man who does nothing, almost force hun into 
some active pursmt, and among ourselves tlie lespect foi 
industiial life has become such that men of high mnk put 
then sons mto business 

While, as we saw, the compulsory cooperation proper to 
militancy, foi bids, or greatly discouiages, individual initiative, 
the volumaiy coopeiation which distinguishes industrialism, 
gives fiee scope to mdimdual imtiative, and develops it by 
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ita poi««Mor may pay tlie debti of poorrr men and aettle diitemiee* ire are 
oliliged to reject th* aeenmptlon that “ brotherly lore" am eiht only u a 
eomeqneece of dxrme injonotions 'with promiied nwardi and threatened 
ptnuahioenU i for of theee Aralirru we rend that— - 

** Of the iminortality of the eonl they hare not the leut eonoephon. To 
all my empnrio on the ■object they an a wered, KoAmfom ha* crer retnmed 
to nj after deoth, therefore we knw nothing of a fatnro atote ■nil thU i* 
the flni time 'we hare heard of it. Their iden wu when yon are dead 
there 1* as end of you. 2f either haro they any notion of the creation of tfaa 
■world- They only annrered, None of na wero aaare of thh, -we hare norcr 
heard anything ahotrt it, and therefore do not know who has done h alL ” 
The truth disolosod by the fact 1* that ao ^ a* men a moral states arc con 
cerned, theory u almoat nothing and praetioe u almost ererythlng ho 
matter bow high their nominal creed, natlona giren to political bnrglari}* 1o 
get Boientifie fronUera,** andtheUkr a Dl hare among their members numr 
who annex " ©than goods for thdr own conrHiianea j and with the Oiga 
msed enme of aggrestire war srfU go enminallty in the bcharloor of one 
gtuen to another O o nremly os these nnooltirated tribe* p ro v e, no matter 
bow diCToid they are of rellguna beiiefa, those who generatlaQ after g ener a 
Uon remaining unmolested tofllet no Injmiea npon other*, bare their altru* 
utio senhmeots fostered by thi ■ympathetk inte r e u i ifse of a peeeefol diQy 
life, and display the resulting Tlrtaea. Wa used teaehmg that U is inrposalbla 
to join mjrtftlee and brotallty abroad with JosUee and bosanlty at borne. 

a pity these Heathens cannot b* tadueed to send mhelosasie* among 
the Christianfll 



CHAPTER XIX. 

POLITICAL EETEOSPECT AND PEOSPECT 

§ 57G In the foisgomg chapters little has been said 
oonceming the doctrine of Evolution at large, as re-illus- 
tiated hy pohtical evolution , though doubtless the observant 
reader has occasionally noted how the transformations de- 
scribed conform to the general law of transformation Here, 
in summing up, it wiU be convement briefly to indicate their 
•conformity Already m Part II, when treating of Social 
Growth, Social Structures, and Social Functions, the outlines 
of this coriespondence were exhibited , but the materials for 
exemplifying it m a more special way, which have been brought 
together m this Part, may fitly be utdized to emphasize afresh 
s, truth not yet commonly admitted. 

That under its primary aspect pohtical development is a 
process of mtegration, is clear By it mdividuals ongmally 
separate are united mto a whole , and the union of them into 
n whole is variously shown In the earhest stages the groups 
of men are small, they are loose, they are not unified by 
subordination to a centre But with pohtical progress comes 
the compoundmg, re-compounding, and re-re-compoundmg of 
groups untd great nations are produced Moreover, with that 
settled life and agricultural development accompanymg poh- 
tical progress, there is not only a formation of societies 
oovermg wider areas, but an increasmg density of then popu- 
lations. Finther, the loose aggregation of savages passes mto 
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legifllatnre fhere ax© the vfinotiB mode^g Jq tvIucIi ifc may he 
pMtially or -wholly replaced- Entoe dissolution and re- 
election of one body or of both bodies may at intervals, 

cither the same for the two or different for the two w^T^d either 
eunnltaneoTisly err otherwiBo or the higher hodv 
representative may be permanent while the lower is change- 
able or the changing of one or both at given intervals, 
may be parbal instead of complete — a third or a fonrtJi 
may vacate their Beats annually or biennially and may or 
may not be eligible for re-election- So too Ihoro oro 

vonous modes by which the executive may originate con- 
sistently with the representative pnncjpla It may be simplo 
or It may be compound and if compound, the members of it 
may be changeable Beporotely or altogether Tho pohtical 
head may be elected directly by tho wbolo commnnity, or by 
its local governing bodies, or by ono or by both of its central 
lepresentativo bo^ea and may be eo elected for a t(arm or 
for lifa Hts assistants or ministen may bo chosen by him- 
self or he may choose ono who chooses tho rest or they 
may bo chosen separately or bodily by one or other logia- 
laturo or by tho two unitod And tho members of t!m 
mmiatry may compose n group apart from both chambers, or 
may bo members of ono or tlio other 

Concerning these, and many other possible arrongemonts 
whicli may bo concel\*ed as arising by modiflcation and com- 
plication of them (all apparently congruuua mth tho rcquiro- 
lacai t^iat ih^3 makia^atid admiaUlestsca of co;?- 

fonn to public opinion) tho choice is to ho guided mainly b\ 
regard for simplicitj and fncHity of worVing. Hat it setnu* 
lAcly that hereafter as heretofore, tho dclnilfl of constitutional 
forms in each society will not be dctcroimed on d yr»or> 
ground** or will ho but partlollj so determined, ^^o ma) 
conclude that they will bo dctcnnlned in Inrgo measure br 
tho ontcccdcnls of the society nnd Uiat between eocicllei of 
the induslnal tvpo there will l»o djfllrcnccs of i»ohlical 
organuation con5c<jucnt on g^ncalt^cal difftrcnccs. llccog 
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mVing the analogies furnished by iudi\'idual organizations, 
Mliicli every wliere show us that structures e\olved during 
tlie eailier stages of a typo for lunctions then requisite, 
usually do not disappear at later stages, but become re- 
moulded in adaptation to functions more or less different; 
ve may su'^jiect that the pohtical institutions appropriate to 
the industiial tjqie, vill, in each society, contmue to beai 
traces of the eailiei pohtical institutions evolved for other 
pui-poses , as ve see that even now the new societies giowmg 
up in colonies, tend thus to preserve maiks of earher stages 
Xiassed thiough by ancestral societies Hence we may infer 
that societies which, in the future, have alike become com- 
]3letely industrial, will not present identical pohtical foims ; 
but that to the vaiious possible forms appropnate to the type, 
they will present axiproximations determined partly by their 
o^vn structuies in the past and partly by the structures of 
the societies from which they have been deiived Eecogmzing 
this piobabihty, let us now ask by what changes oui own 
pohtical constitution may be brought into congnuty with 
the requirements 

Though there are some who contend that a single body of 
lepresentatives is sufficient for the legislative needs of a 
free nation, yet the reasons above given warrant the suspicion 
that the lialntual duahty of legislatures, of which the rudi- 
ments are traceable in the earhest pohtical differentiation, is 
not hkcly to be entirely lost m the future That spontaneous 
division of the pmnitive gioup into the distingmshed few and 
the undistinguished many, both of which take part in deter- 
mming the actions of the group — that division which, with 
reviving power of the undistinguished many, reappears when 
there is formed a body representing it, which cooperates "with 
the body formed of the distmgmshed few m deciding on 
national affairs, appears hkely to contmue Assuming that 
as a matter of course two legislative bodies, if they exist 
hereafter, must both arise by representation, duect or mdirect, 
it seems probable that an upper and a lower chamber may 
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immense against agreement for any other pnblio end. And 
in the absence of such agreement, there must arise resishmce 
by the dissentients to the costs and admimstrativB restramts 
required for achieving ench other end There must be dis- 
antiafaction and opposition on the part of the mmonty from 
■whom certain returns of their labours are talon not for 
fulfilling their own desires, but for fulfilling the desires of 
others. There must he on inequality of treatment whidi 
does not consist with the rdffime oi Nolnntory cooperation 
fnllv coined out 

At the same time that the employment of political ogcncies 
for other ends than that of mointaming equitable relations 
among citizens, -will meet -with egoistic resistance from a 
mmonty who do no doairo snch other ends, it will also meet 
with altruistic resistance from the rest. In other words 
the altnnsm of the rest will prevent tliom from achieviDg 
■such furthex ends for their own satisihction at the cost of 
<li8satLa£acUon to th 90 e who do not agree ■with them To ono 
who is ruled by (ft predominant sontunent of justice the 
thought of profiling in anv woy direct or indirect, at the 
expense of oilotlier is repugnant, and in a community of 
«uch none will desire to achieve by pubhc agency at the cost 
of oU benefits 'which a part do not porticipato in or do not 
^^sll for Given in all cituens a quioh sense of equity and 
it must hapx>cn for crnmplo that while those who liavo no 
-children will protest against the talcing avmy of their pro- 
perty to oduento the children of others, the others inll no 
leas protest again*t having the education of their children 
partially paid for b\ forced exactions from the childless 
from tho nniuamcd and from tliojo wlioso inenns are in 
many cases leas than their own. So that tlio cvcutual linii 
tation of State-action to tho fundamental ono deaenbod, is 
insured by a simultaneous incrcaso of opposition to oilier 
actions and a decrease of desire for them. 

§ 5S0 Tlio restneted sphere for polilical iu^tltutloni thus 
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inferred as characterizing the developed industrial type, inaj^ 
also he otherwise inferred 

For this limitation of State-functions is one outcome of 
that process of specialization of functions which accompanies 
organic and super-orgamc evolution at large Be it in an 
animal or be it m a society, the piogress of orgamzation is 
constantly shown by the multiplication of particular struc- 
tures adapted to paiticular ends Eveiy where we see the 
law to be that a part which oiigmally served several pur- 
poses and achieved none of them well, becomes divided mto 
parts each of which performs one of the purposes, and, 
acquinng specially-adapted structures, performs it better 
Throughout the foregoing chapters we have seen tins truth 
variously illustrated by the evolution of the governmental 
orgamzation itself It remains here to pomt out that it is 
further illustrated m a larger way, by the division which has 
arisen, and wdl grow ever more decided, between the func- 
tions of the governmental organization as a whole, and the 
functions of the other organizations which the society in- 
cludes 

Already we have seen that m the mihtant type, political 
control extends over all parts of the hves of the citizens 
Already we have seen that as mdustrial development bnngs 
the associated political changes, the range of this control 
decreases ways of hvmg are no longer dictated , dress ceases 
to be prescribed, the rules of class-subordination lose their 
peremptoriness, rehgious beliefs and observances are not 
msisted upon , modes of cultivatmg the land and cairjnng on 
manufactures are no longer fixed by law , and the exchange 
of commodities, both withm the commimity and with other 
commumties, becomes gradually unshaclded That is to 
say, as mdustnahsm has progiessed, the State has ic- 
treated fiom the gi eater part of those regulative actions it 
once undertook Tins change has gone along with an in- 
creasmg opposition of citizens to these ^ arious lands of con- 
trol, and a decreasing tendency on the part of the State to 
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tliiDg needful le tlio checking of intemahona] antagonisms 
and tlie diminution of those annaments "winch ore at once 
cause and consequence of thorn. With the repression of 
militant octivitios and decay of militant orgomiationB will 
Como amelioration of political institutions as of all other msti 
tutions. Without them, no such omehorations are permanently 
possible. Lihertv overtly gamed in name and form "will he 
unobtrusively taton away in fact 

It IS not to he expected, howevc^ that any rery marked 
efiects are to he produced by the clearest domonatration 
of this truth — oven by a deraonstmtion beyond all question, 
A general cougnutv has to be mnmtained between the soual 
fttnto at any tune necesa tated by circnmstances and tho 
accepted theones of conduct poblicol and individual Such 
acceptance as there may bo of doctnnes at "vananco with the 
touiiiorory needs cam never be more than nominal m degree, 
■or bmitcd in range or both. The acceptance which guides 
conduct will olwavs be of such theoncs no matter how 
logically mdofcnsible, as are consistent with tlio a>cmgo 
modes of action pubbo and pruata All tlmt can bo done 
by diCfasing a doctrmo much in ad\Tincc of tho time is to 
facilitate the action of forces tending to cause ad\*ancc. Tlio 
forces themselves can bo but m small degrees increased, 
but somotlung may bo done b^ pro\ outing mis-dlroctiou of 
tlicm. Of tho sentiment at nnj lime enlisted on bclialf of a 
lughcT social ctntc there is olwnj's somo (and at tlio present 
time a great deal) which Imsnng tho broad saguo form of 
eimiiathy "Viuth tho masses spends itself in cITorts for llicir 
wclfaro b\ multiplication of pohtical agencies of one or other 
1 tmL Led b) tho prospect of imroediato beneficial results 
thoH, Bwa^cd bv this syjnpnthj nro unconscious that tliev 
arc h'^lpnig furtlicr to elaborate n social orgnnimtlon ot 
%‘nnance with tlmt required for a higher form of social hfc 
nnd are b\ so doing increasing the ohslnrh s to nttainnu nt 
of that liiglier form. On a jwttion of sucli tho foregoing 
chapters may lia\'o some effect ly leading them le ton 
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sider m lietlier the arrangements they are advocating invoh\e 
mciease of that public regulation characterizing the mihtant 
type, or whethei they tend to produce that greater indi- 
viduahty and more extended vohmtaiy cooperation, charae- 
teiizing the indiistiial type To deter here and theie one 
from domg mischief by imprudent zeal, is the chief proxi- 
mate effect to be hoped for. 
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